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-Were  Providence  inclin'd, 


la  unrelenting  wrath  to  human  kind. 

To  take  back  every  blessing  that  she  gave, 

From  the  wide  ruin  she  would  memory  save: 

Else  would  severest  ilk  be  soon  o'ercast, 

Or  kind  oolivion  bury  them  at  last. 

But  memory,  with  more  than  Egypt  art. 

Embalming  ever/  grief  that  wounds  the  heart, 

Sits  at  the  altar  she  has  rais'd  to  woe, 

And  feeds  the  source  whence  tears  for  ever  flow. 
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I\  FEW  davs  only  had  elapsed,  after  the 
letter  fi'om  Rome,  which  concluded  the  last 
packet  I  had  the  honour  to  send  my  dear 
Lady  N.,  before  the  Duke  was  summoned 
to  a  private  midnight  conference  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Marquise,  at  the  Castle 
of  the  Thuilleries,  where  the  hints  it  con- 
tained were  proved  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

On  such  an  occasion  it  w^as  impossible 
for  any  person,  in  w^nom  the  Royal  Family 
confided,  to  remain  uninterested.  The 
Duke's  offered  service  w\as  accepted,  and 
he  returned  to  confide  to  me  both  the 
honour  and  danger  of  his  commission. 
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The  next  morning  orders  were  given  for 
an  excursion  to  St.  Cloud.  The  Royal 
Family  left  the  Palace  with  the  usual 
retinue^  and  were  turned  back  by  the 
people^  who,  in  their  now  common 
peremptory  mode  of  governing  their 
Majesties,  insisted  on  their  not  leaving 
Paris. 

As  this  was  more  to  try  what  could  be 
done,  than  hope  of  succeeding,  the  Dukes 
de  V.  and  Brissac  had  taken  their  airing  by 
different  routes,  as  had  several  other  Noble- 
men in  the  King's  confidence.  Not  finding 
the  family  at  St.  Cloud,  they  concluded 
what  had  happened,  and  returned  them- 
selves as  private  as  possible. 

The  insult  to  the  King  was,  however^ 
resented  by  all  the  Reasonables,  even  of  the 
Keformists.  The  General  and  Mayor  in 
particular  resigned  their  ofnces,  and  refused 
to  re-assume  them  till  full  assurance  was 
received  of  future  respect  to  the  Royal 
Family.  But  though  the  populace  appeared 
quiet  and  satisfied^  the  faction,  of  which 

Egalite 
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Egalite  was  the  head^  and  the  Abbe  Roc- 
quelar  secretary^  were  net.  The  former 
suspected  the  lively  interest  taken  by  the 
General^  and  the  latter  had  profited  very 
little  by  his  good  offices  on  behalf  of 
Adelaide,  The  Marquise  very  seldom  saw 
himj  although  he  always  contrived  to  know 
when  she  was  at  her  hotel.  If  indeed  the 
sweet  and  grateful  manner  of  Adelaide^  the 
politeness  of  the  Duke,  and  my  particular 
attention,  could  have  satisiied  him,  he 
would  have  had  no  reason  to  make  the 
complaints,  nor  any  provocation  for  the 
threats  that  reached  us  through  our  patriot 
friends. 

The  hotel  of  Monsieur  Chevereux  con- 
tinued famous  for  good  suppers,  fine  wine, 
and  the  best  company  among  the  Re- 
formists. Charlotte,  in  the  constant  mix- 
ture of  company  at  Madame  Chevereux's, 
was  becoming,  in  every  laudable  sense,  a 
perfect  woman  of  the  world.  She  assisted 
Madam.e  to  entertain  her  visitors,  and  would 
have  prevailed  oh  Ninon  to  become  herself 
B  2  the 
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the  delight  of  the  society,  had  that  amiable 
girl's  mind  been  as  much  at  ease  as  her 

The  life  and  volubility  of  Charlotte  was 
however  of  service  :  no  one  su:  pected  her 
of  attending  to  anything  serious;  and  it 
was  easy  to  gather,  from  the  common  con- 
versation of  Egalite,  that  he  h.ad  his  regi- 
ment of  spies,  and  was  far  from  having 
been  imposed  on  in  respect  to  the  affair 
of  St.  Cloud.  Gloom  V  and  persevering, 
he  still  resolved  to  leave  no  means  un- 
essayed  to  v;ound  the  peace  of  the  good 
King,  with  the  determined  resolution  to 
precipitate  him  into  desperate  measures. 

The  sacred  regard  which  the  King  alwavs 
paid  to  religious  duty,  could  not  fail  of  en- 
dearing him  to  all  the  Ministers,  who  braved 
temporal  danger  rather  than  swerve  from 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church; 
but  the  satisfaction  of  mind  which  resulted 
from  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  was  too  great  an  indulgence 
for  the  Grand  Monarqiie.     The  commands 

of 
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of  the  Assembly,  in  the  form  of  an  address^ 
obliged  him  to  discard  the  nonjuring  clergy  ; 
and  the  violence  which  was  fast  banishing 
all  moral  obljoations,  impelled  hirn  to 
hasten  events,  before  the  necessary  pre- 
parations could  be  concluded. 

M.  Bouilie,  an  officer  on  ^shose  zeal 
there  w\"s  the  best  depcndance,  was  then 
comn^^andant  of  the  frontiers,  and  to  liin 
the  Royal  Family  resolved  to  commit  them- 
selves ;  but  as  nothing  conld  be  ventured 
on  paper,  the  Duke  de  V.  had  the  honour 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  mission,  on  which 
their  safety,  and  even  lives,  might  depend  : 
and  as  it  was  impossible  any  longer 
to  conceal  from  Adelaide  the  nature  of 
the  duty  that  obliged  him  to  separate 
from  her,  as  well  as  the  certain  risk  to  his 
own  life,  if  it  failed,  we  naturally  feared 
she  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a  blow  so 
totally  unexpected ;  but  we  were  mis- 
taken. 

It  was  impossible  to  witness  the  situation 

of  the  Royal  Family  of  France^  to  know 

B  3  their 


their  virtues,  and  to  he  sensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  not  only  them,  hut  all 
who  were  attached  to  them,  were  hourly 
exposed,  without  the  ardent  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  their  relief. 

Adelaide  sunk  on  the  bosom  of  her  fond 
adoring  lover.  He  wished  to  console  ;,  he 
spoke  of  the  glory  of  saving  his  Prince, 
and  the  little  danger  attached  to  the  enter- 
prise-— of  his  return — of  the  peace  that 
would  be  re-established— of  their  marriage 
and  future  happiness. 

"  Alas,  Veren.court  !''  she  replied,  ''  all 
this  is  very  nne.  I  allow  you  to  Hatter  rne 
and  yourself,  because  we  both  need  con- 
solation ;  but  though  I  too  v/ell  know  the 
magnitude  of  that  danger,  you  call  little^ 
such  are  my  sentiments,  so  truly  do  I  love 
the  King,  so  hourly  do  I  tremble  for  him^ 
for  the  Queen^  for  the  lovely  children,  for- 
the  amiable  Elizabeth,  for  my  mother,  my- 
self, nay^  for  you,  that  m^y  strongest  regret 
at  this  moment  is,  that  I  cannot  accompany 
you  to  danger,  and  even  death,  in  such  a 

cause. 
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cause.  Go,  iny  beloved ;  the  prayers  o\ 
the  good,  of  many,  many  righteous  men. 
among  whom  is  our  holy  Abbe,  who,  yoi 
see,  w^as  v/ell  informed,  will  follow  you  ;— 
go,  and  if  these  gay  visions  are  ever  to  be 
realized,  how  vast  the  happiness  that  mus 
be  the  portion  of  all  who  venture  in  sucl 
a  cause  !   but  if  you  fall,  if  when  we  part 

it  should  be  to  meet  no  more "    Agair 

she  sunk  on  his  bosom,  and  in  a  voice  reii' 
dcred  inarticulate  bv  her  emotion — '"  M] 
Verencourt  will  die  at  his  post,  and  hi: 
cenotaoh  shall  be  mv  fend  heart,  till  i 
eeascs  to  beat." 

The  Duke  set  off,  had  a  secret  inter 
view  with  the  General,  and  returned  ii 
safety  to  the  Castle  wi:h  the  answer;  fo; 
we  no  longer  trusted  to  paper,  evei 
in  cypher,  a  word  respecting  the  Roya 
Family,  or  even  the  daily  murders  whicl 
attracted  not  the  notice  of  men  who  wen 
too  m.uch  occupied,  or  too  much  alarmec 
for  their  ov/n  safety,  to  venture  far  ir 
support  of  the  laws. 

3  4  Wit] 
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With  the  general  relaxation  ofjustice  rose 
the  courage  of  all  the  wicked.  The  Abbe 
Kocquelar  came  to  the  hotel  more  than  once 
every  day.  He  addressed  the  Marquise — 
''  Madame  de  Courville." — Ke  assumed  an 
air  of  pique  when  she  was  not  present; 
and  enquired  after  M.  de  Veren court, 
during  his  secret  mission,  with  such  a  tone 
of  authority  as  frightened  us  :  but  this  was 
the  season  of  patience,  not  resentment. 
There  was  not  a  common  domestic  in  the 
family  w\^.o  did  not  fly  before  him, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  when  they  did 
condescend  to  obey  us,  it  was  so  sluggishly 
and  impertinent,  that  we  troubled  them  as 
little  as  possible. 

But  the  indignation  of  the  Marquise, 
when,  on  the  sanction  wiiich  the  new  I'aw^s 
gave  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  Abbe 
had  the  temerity  to  explain  his  pretensions, 
Vv'ould  have  been  too  great  for  conceal- 
ment, had  she  not  been  in  some  degree 
prepared  ;  and  as  the  time  when  she  w"ould 
be,  she  flattered  herself,  no  longer  exposed 

to 
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to  insult  drew  near^  she  imposed  an  entire 
new  penance  on  herself,  and  by  opposing 
art  to  art,  lulled  his  suspicions^  and  secured 
his  good  offices. 

The  Abbe  had  wrestled  with  the  many 
sorts  of  ill  fortune^  which,  in  spite  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  is  the  consequence 
of  ill  actions,  with  wonderful  philosophy, 
and  he  had  ever  kept  the  exultation  of  his 
head  within  bounds,  when  he  saw  how  com- 
pletely he  managed  wiser  men  than  him- 
self; but  this  was  a  prosperity  that  took  in 
the  complexion  of  his  heart,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  borne  w^ith  moderation. 

He  entered  with  confidence,  spoke  with 
decision,  afiected  the  air  of  a  patron  to 
poor  me,  and  at  length  took  on  him  to 
weigh  the  reasons  for  and  against  t^ne 
marriage  of  Adelaide  to  M.  de  Verencourt, 
which  he  disapproved  in  ioto. 

As  to  laughing,  no  such  sensation  now 
occurred  in  the  sphere  of  our  acquaintance: 
we  had,  indeed,  managed  to  smi!e  on  tlie 

B  5  ^'-^ppy 
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happy  evening  of  the  day  \vhen  Adelaide 
^vas  saved  from  death  ;  but  obsolete  as  the 
habit  wai  become,  I  should  have  laiighed 
cut,  had  I  not  been  restrained  by  the 
serious  steady  gaze  of  Adelaide^  and  the 
frightened  look  of  the  Marquise. 

Nobody  answering,  or  presuming  to  dis- 
pute the  infallibility  of  his  Judgement,  he 
struncd  off  to  communicate  his  success  to 
the  Chevalier,  with  assurance  that  the  first 
act  of  his  authority  and  interest^  after 
receiving  the  hand  of  the  mother^  would 
be  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
daughter. 

Thus^  in  the  proud  security  of  prosperous 
iniquity^  talked  the  vain  Abbe. 

But  the  person  in  v/nose  favour  he 
professed  such  liberal  sentiments^  knew  the 
Marquise  too  ^ve]l  to  believe,  though 
deprived  of  rank^  fortune,  and  title^  her 
mind  could  ever  be  debased  to  the  level  of 
the  Abbe  Rocquelar ;  and  so  indefinable 
are  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  he 
o  even 
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even  felt  himself  hurt  at  the  bare  insinua- 
tion of  such  an  union,  for  the  mother  of 
Adelaide. 

But  there  was  still  an  air  of  mystery 
about  the  motions  of  the  family^  which, 
though  not  visible  to  the  perception  of 
intoxicated  vanity,  could  not  escape  the 
Chevalier.  He  had  already  subdued  the 
sensibility  which  was  so  delightful  to  us, 
and  so  flattering  to  his  brother,  and  re- 
turned to  his  friends  and  their  politics;  but 
although  he  had  at  first  found  relief  from 
the  corrosive  sensations  of  his  heart  in  the 
business  of  the  new  laws  on  v/hich  they 
w^ere  nov/  engaged,  it  is  not  strange  that 
while,  like  them,,  talking  of  reformi, 
patriotism,  and  national  equality,  he  should 
also,  like  them,  sacrifice  every  thing  to  his 
ow^n  private  passion  and  interest.  A  mystery 
th:[t  seemed  to  hang  round  his  brother  and 
Adelaide,  soon  superseded  the  laws,  which 
he  abandoned  to  those  whose  heads  were 
not  disordered  vrith  the  inquietude  of  the 
B  6.  heart,. 
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hearty  and  fixed  his  attention  on  the 
inmates  of  the  Hotel  de  Courville. 

The  absence  of  the  Duke,  though  shorty 
and  attended  with  every  possible  precaution^, 
could  not  escape  him  :  he  had^  besides, 
placed  a  watch  at  the  gate  of  our  hotels 
from  which^  in  various  disguises^  he  was 
himself  seldom  absent ;  and  confirmed  in 
the  suspicion  that  a  secret  and  important 
affair  was  on  the  tapis,  he  had  more  than 
once  followed  his  brother  at  midnight  to 
the  gates  of  the  palace^  saw  him,  admitted^ 
and  waited  till  the  dawn  of  the  morning  for 
his  return. 

Meanwhile  the  secret  arrangements  were 
expediting^  the  Marquise  was  still  to  attend 
the  Queen  ;  and  as  the  performance  of  this 
dangerous  duty  would  leave  her  daughter, 
and  indeed  all  who  were  connected  with 
her,  in  a  most  dangerous  and  criticad 
predicament,  I  had,  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  Duke,  applied  to  the  English  Am- 
bassador for  passports  for  myself  and  two 

daughters^ 
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dauo-hters,  that  we  mioht  set  off  at  least  one 
day  previous  to  the  Royal  flight. 

Had  we  been  in  the  least  aware  of  the 
Chevalier's  suspicions,  it  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  difficult  to  elude  them  ;  but  we 
v/ere  not  more  careful  to  conceal  m.otions 
on  which  so  much  depended,  than  he  was 
to  hide  the  assiduity  with  which  he  watched 
us,  even  from  Rocquelar;  whO;,  indeed, 
elated  with  the  little  opposition  the  Mar- 
quise took  the  trouble  to  make  to  his 
arrogant  pretension,  dreamed  of  nothing 
less  than  the  disappointment  designed  for 
him.. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Bouille  had  prepared 
relays  of  troops,  agreeable  to  the  plan 
marked  at  the  Castle  of  the  Thuilleries,  and 
finally  settled  between  him  and  the  Duke 
de  v.,  although  it  was  impossible  to  fix  on 
the  exact  route  till  almost  at  the  instant  of 
departure. 

The  faithful  and  loyal  de  V.,  though  per- 
fectly sensible  that  his  love,  his  honour, 
and  his  life,  depended  on  the  success  of  an 
6  enterprise 
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enterprise  of  equal  importance  to  his 
Prince^  cbeerrully  undertook  to  be  the 
avant  courier,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
every  step  for  their  security^  the  most 
zealous  loyalty^  both  on  the  part  of  M.  de 
Bouille^  himself,  and  a  few  other  select 
friends  could  devise,  after  the  maturest 
deliberation. 

When  he  parted  from  his  Adelaide,  a: 
thousand  incidents  might  occur  to  render 
the  separation  final :  she  v/as  indeed  going 
to  leave  France ;  and  as  the  British  Minister's 
passports  were  sacred,  he  had  every  reason 
to  hope,  under  the  protection  of  her  m.a- 
ternal  friend,  and  the  escort  of  two  faithful 
followers  of  his  own,  she  would  reach  a 
place  of  safety  before  the  momentous 
event  in  which  he  vras  embarked^  could, 
transpire.  Yet  there  w^as  a  possibility  of 
failure — a  dreadful  one  it  appeared  to  a 
fond  and  anxious  lover  ! — With  what  terror 
did  he  anticipate  accidents  that  might  for 
ever  part  him  from  her  !  To  what  dangers 
might  she  not  be  exposed,  before  he  could 

follow 
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follov/  her  to  England^  or  before  she  could 
join  him  on  the  Continent !      Such  indeed 
were  the  tortures  which  he  could  not  con- 
ceal from  his  friends,   and  such  the  tender 
fears  of  Adelaide  for  his  safety,   notwith- 
standing his  sanguine  declarations  that  a 
5;hort   time  would  re-unite  them^  that  he 
v;as  prevailed  upon  to  spare  her  and  him- 
self the  pain  of  a  last  adieu  ;  and  when  he 
parted    from   her  the   evening    before   he 
\ch  Paris,  when  in   the   agonizing  terror 
of  his    apprehensions    for    her    safety,    a 
thousand  fears  filling  his  foreboding  heart 
as  he   pressed   her    fondly  to   his    breast^ 
she  asked^  in  the  soft  voice  of  modest  love, 
v^hat  time  he  wciild  be  with  her  in  the 
morning  ?  it  is  impossible  to  describe  his 
manner  or  his  look.     A  cold  perspiration 
stood  on  his  forehead  ! — tears,  in  spite  of 
all  his  endeavours  to  repress  them,  gushed 
from  his  eyes  ! — ''  My  father  !  my  father  !" 
he  exclaimed,  ''  Oh  God,   at  what  a  price 
uo  I  obey  my  father  ' " 

Never 
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Never  indeed  was  loyalty  proved  by  a 
dearer  sacrifice  than  when  the  Duke  de  V. 
tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  Adelaide,  and^ 
still  watched  by  his  brother^  secretly  left 
Paris. 

One  of  the  mysteries  the  Chevalier  had 
found  it  impossible  to  solve,  was  my  appli- 
cation for  a  passport,  which  could  answer 
no  other  purpose  than  dividing  me  from 
the  friends,  between  whom  and  myself 
there  had  always  subsisted  the  most  perfect 
affection  and  unreserved  confidence  ;  but 
the  departure  of  his  brother  accounted  for 
all,  and  the  pangs  this  discovery  in^!icted, 
proved  that  even  when  in  the  expectation  of 
the  nuptials,  some  ray  of  hope  was  left,  of 
which  the  emigration  of  Adelaide  would 
deprive  him. 

Once  more  he  consulted  the  secure  aT>d 
confident  Abbe,  who,  certain  cf  possessing 
the  Marquise,  proud  of  his  own  penetra- 
tion, swelling  with  self-importance,  and  no 
longer  considering  the  Chevalier  of  con- 
sequence to  his  future  fortune^  treated  his 

suspicions 
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siisplcicns  and  information  as  the  mere 
chimeras  of  a  disturbed  head^  and  jealous^ 
irritated,  mind. 

The  Chevalier^  hurt  and  enra5i;ed  by  the 
insulting  security  of  his  colleague,  hastened 
to  find  their  common  friend  and  adviser. 

M.  Egalite  was  unfortunately  engaged 
%vith  some  particular  friends  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine. 

From  thence  he  returned  to  the  Thuil- 
leries,  where,  in  the  desperate  fear  of  far 
ever  losing  Adelaide,  he  happened  to 
stuiiiblo  on  the  truth  without  knowing  it. 
Meeting  M.  Gouvinc,  an  cfncer  of  the 
National  Guards,  who,  enquiring  with  an 
air  of  suspicion,  as  well  as  surprise,  what 
business  could  bring  the  Chevalier  there 
at  that  hour?  he  answered  with  an  agita- 
tion which  ^?,ve  the  colour  of  truth  to  his 
assertion,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
some  part  of  the  Royal  Family  were  on  the 
point  of  emigrating.  Not  satisfied  with 
thus  alarming  the  guards^  his  restless  aixd 

perturbed 
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perturbed  spirit  again  returned  him  to  the 
gate  of  our  hotel. 

It  wns  not  yet  day.  A  carriage  entered 
the  court  in  the  moment  he  came  up^  out 
of  which  he  saw  Mademoiselle  Chevereux 
and  Charlotte  alight.  So  extraordinary  an 
occurrence,  at  that  early  hour,  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  any  common  way— He 
continued  to  observe. 

A  plain  herline  stood  in  the  courts  into 
which  he  saw  several  packages  handed^  with 
apparent  caution,  and  profound  silence. 

He  then  suspected  that  it  .- ns  Ma- 
demoiselle Chevereux,  who  vfas  to  leave 
Paris  under  the  designation  of  one  of  my 
daughters ;  but  a  momenta  reflection  con- 
vinced him  of  the  fallacy  of  this  transient 
hope.  For  why  should  Ninon  emigrate  ? 
or  how  could  it  be  believed  that  her  dot- 
ing parents  would  consent  to  such  a  step? 
Attachment  to  my  daughter,  as  strong  as 
he  termed  it  romantic,  might  have  been 
an  obstacle  to  Charlotte's  leaving  her ;  but 

the- 
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the  natural^  sweei%  and  amiable  titrn  of 
Ninon's  temper  would  never  suffer  her  to 
abandon  parents  whose  pride  and  comfort 
she  was.  His  agitation  encreased ;  the  crisis 
of  his  fate  seemed  to  hang  on  the  hour. 

M.  Gouvine  alarmed  the  Mayor.  The- 
guards  were  already  trebled  at  evei-y  avenue 
to  the  Palace^  and  the  removal  of  the  Royal 
Family  wtiS  by  that  means  rendered  more 
uifHcult;  but  as  they  were  not  in  fact  the 
objects  of  his  solicitude^  the  guard  on  their- 
aciiojis  was  no  relief  to  him  :  he  had  bc- 
com,e  an  enemy  to  his  Prince,  and  an 
apostate  to  the  principles  of  his  progenitors; 
he  was  self-estranged  from  his  nearest  of 
kin,  and  disobeyed  the  dying  injunctions 
of  his  honourable  father,  to  possess  himself 
of  a  treasure,  after  which  his  heart  panted, 
and  which  was  nov/on  the  point  of  eluding 
his  grasp  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

He  left  the  hotel  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
again  disturbed  the  Abbe,  and  again  his 
fears  and  remonstrances  were  revived  with 
the  most  petrifying  coldneas. 

''  At: 
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'*'  At  least/'  said  he,  "  inform  vourself 
what  is  meant  by  the  second  daughter  of 
Madame  St.  Herman.  Who  ever  heard  of 
any  daughter  of  her's  beside  Charlotte  ? 
There  is  a  mystery  in  this  we  ought  to 
develop." 

The  Abbe  had  profe^;sed  m.iich  zeal  in^the 
service  of  the  Chevalier,  as  long  as  the 
promoting  it  vvas  connected  with  his  ovvn 
interest;  and  certainly  of  the  two  he  would 
prefer  giving  the  daughter  of  the  Marquise 
to  the  younger,  rather  than  the  elder 
Verencourt ;  nay,  he  would  still  take  some 
pains  for  so  convenient  a  purpose,  pro- 
vided always  he  could  do  it  without  in- 
juring himself  with  the  charming  Marquise, 
for  that  was  Vvhat  he  resolved  not  to  do. 
What  was  it  to  him  if  Adelaide  did  go 
with  Madame  St.  Herm.an  .?  a  w^oman  whose 
interference  he  feared,  and  cf  course 
hated ;  she  and  her  impertinent  daughter, 
whose  tongue  and  vdt  were  in  everv  body's 
way — ergo,  though  to  serve  a  friend  was 
good;  to  serve  himself  was  better. 
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As  the  Abbe  would  not  admit  a  possi^ 
Inlity  which  it  w^as  not  his  interest  to  pre- 
vent^ the  Chevalier  left  him  w^ith  entire 
disgust,  and  again  returned  to  seek  his 
friend  at  the  Palais  Royal  ;  but  that  Hero 
was  never  accessible  after  his  nocturnal 
visits  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

Half  deranged,  he  ran  to  the  house  of 
M.  Favette.  That  officer  vvas  indisposed  ; 
and  his  wife,  whose  countenance  generally 
shewed  the  complexion  of  her  husband's 
mind,  insisted  he  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  General,  although  he  had  suffered 
the  fascination  of  reform  io  seduce  him 
into  error,  abhorred  the  licentiousness 
which  nov/  usurped  the  name  of  libertv,  bv 
no  means  meaning  to  deprive  the  King  of 
a  moderate  degree  of  power,  much  less  to 
w^ound  his  peace  and  insult  his  dignity  ; 
he  secretly  lamented  the  part  he  had 
taken. 

The  Chevalier's  reception  was  therefore 
cool  enough,  and  he  returned  hastily  to  our 
hotel,   where   the  berlinc  still  stood  loaded 

with 
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with  trunks,  and  found,  by  the  domestic,  it 
was  no  longer  a  secret  that  Madame  St, 
Herman  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris. 

Again  the  idea  of  losing  Adelaide  for 
ever,  threw  him  into  agonies ;  he  flev/ 
l)ack  to  M.  Petion's,  and  having  gained 
a  ready  audience  there,  imparted  to  him 
the  suspicious  circumstance  of  my  pass- 
port. 

That  patriot,  inflated  with  the  pride  of 
popular  power,  swelling  with  self-im» 
portance,  ambitious  to  succeed  M.  Baillie 
as  Mavor,  and  eager  to  prove  himself 
worthy  the  suffrages  of  his  faction,  ex- 
pressed the  highest  approbation  of  the  zeal 
of  the  Chevalier.  Gouvine  had  already 
been  with  him,  exaggerating  every  suspi- 
cious circumstance,  and  concluding  it  was 
even  possible  that  the  Queen  herself  might 
intend  to  leave  Paris  in  the  character  of 
Madame  St.  Herman's  second  daughter. 

It  was  not  the  Chevalier's  business  to 
obviate  this  idea  ;  the  removal  of  Adelaide 
was   all    that   affected   him.      If  that   was 

prevented. 
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prevented,  though  the  Queen  herself  should 
take  her  place  in  my  berime,  it  would  not 
disturb  his  repose^  nor  would  he  disturb 
her's. 

M.  Petion  hastily  accompanied  him  to 
the  residence  of  the  General,  who,  more 
accessible  to  the  Ex-magistrate  than  he  had 
been  to  the  Chevalier,  received  them  in  his 
chamber,  and  after  some  desultory  con- 
versation, admitted  the  propriety  of  de- 
manding a  sight  of  Madame  St.  Herman's 
passport,  as  well  as  the  tzvo  daughters 
for  whom  it  was  obtained.  He  however 
hinted,  that  as  the  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quise had  so  lately  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
people,  the  proceedings  ou.^ht  to  be  private 
and  delicate,  lest  that  unfortunate  family, 
%vho  had  already  suffered  so  much,  should 
actually  become  the  victims  of  mistake. 

The  Chevalier  could  not  object  to  this; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  repulsive  look  of 
the  General,  urged  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion— ''  Row/'  said  he,  '-'  should  the  artdil 

Maria 
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Maria  Antoinette  evade  our  enquiries^  and 
escape.,  could  we  ansv/er  to  our  country  for 
a  delay  which  circumstances  would  render 
criminal  ?" 

M.  Petion  fired  up  at  this  speech^  and  as 
he  declared  hinrself  exactly  of  the  Che- 
valier's opinion,  the  General  had  no  longer 
an  excuse  to  avoid  a  personal  visit,  which 
he  suspected  would  be  very  unwelcome. 
Not,  however,  v^illing  to  allow  the  necessity 
of  such  extreme  haste,  he  detained  them  a 
few  minutes,  and  in  this  interval  a  card  was 
put  into  my  hand,  scratched  with  a  pencil 
• — ''  Fiiiijez  ! — adieu  !" 

The  preparation  for  parting  under  such 
solemn  circumstances  could  not  but  be 
extremely  affecting.  We  did  not  indeed 
foresee  any  possible  obstruction  ;  I  had,  I 
thought,  guarded  against  every  accident ; 
but  the  Marquise  was  to  accompany  the 
Royal  fugitives. — They  might  be  environed 
with  perils,  they  might  be  betrayed,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequence 
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cf  such  a  misfortune  ;  she  might  therefore^ 
perhaps^  be  now  embracing  her  daughter  for 
the  last  time. 

The  gentle,  tender,  and  dutiful  Adelaide, 
wept  on  that  maternal  bosom  to  which  she 
might  no  more  be  pressed:  she  prayed, 
with  the  utmost  fervency,  for  the  saret\  of 
her  dear  mother,  and  was  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  when,  the  horses  being  put  to,  MrJler 
announced  all  was  ready  ;  but  she  was  jiot 
vet  informed  of  the  Duke's  departure,  and 
lingered,  minute  after  minute,  in  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  him  enter. 

Ninon,  who  was  in  all  our  own  secrets, 
had  reconciled  her  mother  to  the  parting 
with  Charlotte,  on  pretence  that  her 
journey  had  for  its  object  the  claiming 
her  grandfather's  estate ;  but,  while  she 
consented  thus  to  obviate  her  mother's 
objections,  and  though,  in  parting  with 
Charlotte,  she  lost  a  friend  v.-ho  was  the 
delight  of  her  life,  she  was  too  just  and 
too  generous  to  suffer  any  selfish  conside- 

voL.  IV.  c  ration 
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ration  to    influence  her^   when   the  safety 
of  friends  so  dear  were  at  stake. 

Every  thing  relating  to  us^  and  to  our 
designs,  was  known  to  Ninon  ;  but  those 
which  concerned  the  Royal  Family  were 
too  sacred  and  important  to  be  ever  spoken 
of  The  absence  of  the  Duke,  however, 
at  such  a  crisis,  and  the  separation  of 
Adelaide  from  her  mother^  which  so 
afflicted  them  both,  convinced  her  we 
were  all  links  of  the  same  chain;  but  she 
w»as  too  delicate  to  let  a  hint  of  her  private 
thoughts  transpire — and,  while  her  heart 
glowed  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
affection  and  friendship,  now  about  to  be 
severed  perhaps  for  ever,  it  was  impossible 
for  a  mind  like  her's  to  blend  any  other 
interest  with  the  tender  and  generous  feel- 
ings of  her  soul.  She  dismissed  her 
carriage,  to  remain  with  us  to  the  last 
moment ;  and  had  now  retired  with  Char- 
lotte to  shed  the  tears  of  sorrowful  regret 
in  her  arms. 

It  was  with  equal  reluctance  and  tender- 
ness 
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ness  I  forced  myself  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  getting  out  of  the  dominions  of  France, 
before  circumstances  happened  that  might 
fatally  impede  our  journey. 

''  Alas!"  said  the  Marquise,  ''  it  is  in 
vain,  my  beloved  Adelaide,  to  defer  the 
fatal  moment ;  we  must  part,  or,  perhaps, 
never  meet  again  !" 

Adelaide  turned  pale — ^''Oh,  my  mamma! 
my  dear  mamma !  what  is  it  you  say  ? 
Never  meet  more  !  Cruel  necessity ! 
unhappy  country !  whom  the  innocent 
natives  are  forced  to  abandon.     But  v>'here, 

where  is  the  Buke  ?      Does  he  not-^ ?" 

The  words  died  on  her  lips. 

The  Marquise  feared  to  acknowledge  he 
was  already  entered  on  his  dangerous  duty. 

''  You  must,  my  child,''  said  she,  hesi- 
tating, "  prepare  your  mind  against  the 
disasters  and  dangers  to  which  all  virtuous 
Frenchmen  are  now  exposed." 

^'  Disasters  !'*  repeated  Adelaide,  w^ith 
an  aspect  of  terror, — ''  Has  any  thing  then 
happened } " 

€  2  My 
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My  presence  of  mind  did  not,  in  this 
iTioment,  forsake  mc,  although  I  held  in 
my  hand  the  anonymous  fuiijez. — ''  No 
disaster/'  said  I^  ''  can,  or,  I  trust,  will 
happen.  The  good  and  great  are  the  care 
of  Providence  :  if  they  live,  they  become 
blessings;  if  they  die,  they  remain  ex- 
amples. We  must  not  forget  that  the 
Duke  is  the  living  representative  of  the 
best  of  fathers;  he  is  the  subject  and 
servant  of  a  King,  whose  distresses  double 
his  claims  en  the  loyalty  and  affection  of 
his  adherents.  Love  for  you,  my  dear 
Adelaide,  is  no  doubt  the  first  and  most 
tender  emotion  of  his  soul ;  but  it  must, 
in  this  instance,  yield  to  duty  and  honour. 
You  are  also  the  child  of  noble  and  loyal 
parents,  one  of  whom " 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  she  exclaimed,  flying  to  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  "  one  has  ah'cady 
fallen,  and  all,  all,  may  follow.  You,  the 
Duke— all  may  be  lost  V* 

''  If  we  do  fall,"  said  the  Marquise, 
''  involved  in  the  ruin  of  our  Sovereign, 
you  will  at  least  have  the  consolation  to 

know. 
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know,  we  did  not  relax  the  exercise  of  a 
duty  commanded  by  God,  and  enforced  by 
the  law  of  society;  and,  oh,  think!  while 
you  see  my  heart  bursting  with  anguish  at 
this  separation,  how  much  happier  is  my 
fate,  than  her's  who  was  born  to  command 
me  and  mine.  She  has  no  good  St.  Herman, 
to  whom  she  can,  with  security,  commit 
her  lovely  daughter,  who  will  convey  her 
to  a  secure  asylum,  and  v/nose  tried  prin- 
ciples are  the  pledge  of  safety.  Ko,  she  is 
doomed  to  tremble  for  them ;  to  meet  fresh 
insults  ;  to  dread  fresh  danger ;  to  fear  for 
her  husband,  herself,  and  her  dear  children. 
Oh  think !  if  abandoned  by  such  men  as  the 
Dukede  Verencourt,  De  Brissac,  and  their 
honourable  associates,  what  hope  would  be 
left  to  the  fond  mother  ?  It  is  on  them  that 
the  Dauphin  must  rest ;  and  through  them, 
he  must  ever  hope  to  succeed  his  now  un- 
happy father !" 

''  And    is   he  already   entered    on    this 

perilous  service  without  bidding  me  adieu  ? 

c  3  He 
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He  is  now^  perhaps^  even  now^  a  Yictim  to 
this  cruel  hoiiour  \" 

"  I  have  already  said/'  replied  the 
Marquise^  with  solemn  energy^  ''  he  is  at 
his  post/' 

''  And  I  shall  see  him  no  more  !  T  nov| 
remember  his  emotion  ;  his  tears  dropped 
on  my  hand^  and  J,  ungrateful;,  did  not 
treasure  them  in  my  heart.  Oh^  why^,  dear 
mamma^  must  we  be  principals  in  this 
fearful  business  ?  We  who  have  lost  our 
natural  protection,  is  it  for  us  to  become 
s-ctors  in  SC€?1€S  of  civil  discord  p*" 

''  You  would  then,  Adelaide,  see  your 
mother  the  spouse  of  the  contemptible 
Abbe?" 

"  Oh,  Heaven  forbid!" 

''  Or  you  would  behold  her  the  victim 
of  his  revenge  ?'' 

''  Oh,  no  :" 

''  You  would  yourself  become  the  spouse 
of  the  Chevalier?'* 

''  I  will  die  first !" 

''The 
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'^  The  Chevalier  has  a  phalanx  of  friends; 
he  has,  besides,  M.  Egalite  himself,  the  host 
of  desperate  adventurers  in  his  suite,  and 
the  countenance  of  the  Assembly.  Your 
Duke  has  only  honour,  rectitude,  and  the 
favour  of  an  insulted  King.  Do  you  wish 
to  engage  him  in  so  unequal,  so  hopeless 
a  contest  ?" 

Adelaide  could  not  speak ;  she  hid  her 
face,  and  wept  aloud. 

*'  We  cannot,  my  love,"  continued  her 
mother,  ''  separate  our  own  interest  from 
that  of  our  King  ;  and  should  \sc  i-ot  de- 
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danger  .f*       Go,    my    child,   when  you  are 
safe,  your  mother  will  be  an  heroine." 

Muiler  repeated — ''  All  was  ready. "-^ 
Charlotte  and  her  friend,  mingling  tears 
with  embraces,  had  already  reached  the 
carriage ;  I  was  following  with  iVi^  re- 
luctant Adelaide ;  the  Marquise  remahied 
weeping  in  the  vestibule.  My  foot  v/as  on 
the  step  of  the  carriage,  v;hen  X\\q  porter 
ran  from  the  gate,  to  announce  the 
c  4  approach 
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proach  of    the   General^   M.   Petioiij   and 
Gouvine. 

Consternation  and  terror  seized  our 
little  group.  The  unwelcome  visitors 
were  already  in  the  court  examining  the 
trunks^  which  had  my  name  on  all  the 
directions. 

M.  Petion  then  advanced^  and  demanded 
a  sight  of  my  passport,  in  a  voice  so  brutal, 
luifeeling,  and  commanding,  as,  added  to 
the  unexpected  interruption,  deprived  me 
of  the  power  to  answer. 

The  General,  with  more  politeness,  de- 
sired to  be  announced  to  the  Marquise. 
He  explained  to  her,  that  they  were 
informed  of  some  mistake  in  the  passport 
of  Madame  St.  Herman,  which,  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  be  rectified  without  retarding 
her  journey. 

Ninon,  who,  standing  on  the  steps,  saw 
across  the  court,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Chevalier,  and  flew  to  Charlotte,  whis- 
pering— '^  It  is  all  over.'"* 

Conscious  of  the  finesse  respecting  the 

passport^ 
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passport,  all  my  boasted  presence  of  mind 
vanished  ;  it  was  not  for  myself  or  my 
daughter  that  I  feared — for  I  well  knew, 
it  was  not  the  politics  of  the  day  to  infringe 
the  ri2:hts  of  the  English  Ambassador.  But 
the  moment  I  found  Charles  de  V.  was 
there,  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  great  object 
was  to  detain  Adelaide,  and  all  my  air 
castles  fell  to  the  ground  ;  for  what,  without 
my  friends^  was  the  asylum  England  afforded? 
My  blood,  my  family,  and  perhaps  the 
natural  bias  of  my  heart,  were  British  ;  but 
all  the  sweet  ties,  more  binding  than  those 
of  blood  or  country,  which  the  divine  en- 
thusiasm of  congenial  affection  erects  on 
the  altar  of  friendship,  were  French.  I  was 
a  stranger  in  the  land  of  my  fathers;  and, 
if  divided  from  the  connexions  which  grew 
to  ray  heart,  should  have  wandered,  like  the 
solitary  dove,  in  vain  search  after  a  resting 
place. 

Adelaide  w^as  inexpressibly  dear  to  me ; 

I  considered  her  as  the  pledge  of  my  dearest 

Julia's  affection.  How  then  could  I  abandon 

her,   at    a   crisis    when    a  duty     to  which 

c  5  the 
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the  Marquise  devoted  her  lifc^  mighi,  in- 
its  very  possible  miscaiTiage,  leave  her 
daughter  an  unprotected  prey  to  the  artful 
Chevalier?  No^  this  was  not  in  my  nature; 
my  resolution  was  formed,  though  I  could 
only  answer  M.  Petion  with  the  exclamation 
of— ^^  Adelaide,  oh  my  child  V 

A  Tvhisper  reached  my  ear,  of — ''  You. 
are  too   good,  Madame  St.  Herman ! — we 
are  indebted  to  your  intentions."- — It  v^as 
the  Chevalier. 

The  appearance  of  so  many  well  known 
personages,  at  that  early  hour,  had  at- 
tracted some  straoolers,  who  forced 
themselves  into  the  court,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Swiss  to  prevent  them.  It' 
was    always    an     encoura^-em.ent    to     the 

J  o 

patriots,  who  nov/  chose  to  make  our 
arrangements  a  national  concern,  when  the 
lower  order  witnessed  and  applauded  their 
zeal.  Nothing  could  be  more  important 
than  the  looks,  nothing  more  vehement 
than  the  demands,  of  M.  Petion.  M.  Fayette 
only^  seemed  to  attend  to  the  real  point  in 
3  question;, 
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question,  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not 
forget  the  gallantry  and  politeness  which 
once  were  the  characteristics  of  his  country. 
He  first  entreated  the  ladies  to  return  to 
the  salon,  and  then,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  Petion  and  his  colleagues,  cleared 
the  court  from  the  inquisitive  intruders. 

Scarce  were  the  gates  closed,  when  the 
w^ell  known  rap  of  the  Abbe  was  heard, 
and  his  name  announced  to  the  Generalj 
who  had  forbid  the  porter  to  open  the 
gate  without  his  order  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impatient  Abbe  continued  to  rap, 
he  forbid  his  entrance  till  the  Marquise 
gave  her  orders  for  his  admittance. 

The  poor  Marquise  feared  not  only  the 
interruption  of  her  daughter,  but  that  all 
the  more  important  designs  in  which  she 
v/as  engaged  wxre  on  the  point  of  being 
discovered.  To  her,  Vv^ho  had  witnessed 
the  horrible  scenes  at  Versailles,  whose 
husband  had  been  murdered,  and  whose 
only  child  had  been  nearly  immolated, 
nothing  could  be  more  terrible  than  a 
c  G  Paris 
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Paris  mob;  she  threw  herself  at  the  Ge- 
neral's feetj  and  implored  his  protection. 
The  rap  still  continued^  louder  and  louder^ 
at  the  gate;  and  the  General,  who  had 
little  more  respect  for  a  Paris  mob  than 
herself,  besought  her  to  be  calm,  while  M. 
Petion,  who  cared  not  how  many  witnesses 
there  v/ere  of  his  zeal,  expressed  his  regret 
that  any  of  his  worthy  fellow-citizens 
should  be  kept  waiting  at  the  gate  of  a 
Noble. 

The  General  himself  relieved  the  Marquise^ 
by  assuring  her,  the  cause  of  her  alarm  was 
the  impatience  of  one,  not  many  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Paris;  and,  in  that  moment, 
in  rushed  Monsieur  Egalite,  followed  by 
Rocquelar. 

The  great  principal  of  the  party,  sup- 
posing he  had  been  followed  by  the 
Secretary,  was  extremely  offended  at  the 
little  respect  shewn  a  person  so  high  in 
his  confidence. 

The  Abbe,  who,  on  his  part,  expected 
nothing  fess  than  to  meet  the  personages 

present^. 
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present^  availed  himself  of  the  mistake^ 
and  pretended  to  enter,  with  zeal,  on  a 
business  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent. 

When  the  Abbe  took  out  his  tablets  to 
enter  formal  minutes  of  the  proceedings^ 
M.  Petion  again  demanded  the  passport, 
which  expressly  described  Madame  St. 
Herman,  her  tvco  daughters,  and  a  German 
femme  de  clianibre  ;  but  it  wa^  in  vain  M. 
Petion  stormed,  M.  Egalite  sneered,  and 
the  General  politely  enquired.  Ko  two 
daughters  were  produced,  nor  any  expla- 
nation extorted;  and  the  greatest  favour 
that  now  could  be  shewn  the  ladies,  was  to 
place  a  guard  at  all  the  doors,  till  the  affair 
w^as  discussed  before  the  Assembly. 

The  General,  however,  after  directing 
the  guards  to  remain  within  the  gates, 
waited  to  see  them  placed  out  of  the 
observation  of  the  people;  and  he  advised 
the  Marquise  not  to  let  any  message  pass 
to  or  from  her  house  till  they  were  removed, 
though   h€  well  knew  it  w^as  neither  the 

Queen 
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Queen  nor  her  daughter  who  designed  to 
leave  Paris  with  a  British  passport. 

M.  Egalite^  to  leave  no  pretence  for 
passing  the  gates,  offered  to  conduct  Made- 
moiselle Chevereux  to  her  father,  which 
she  did  not  presume  to  decline.  The  whole 
party  then  left  us,  to  condole  with  each 
other^  w^ithout  daring  to  make  known  our 
disappointm.ent. 

The  Marqi.iise's  terror  and  distress  for 
herself  was,  however,  soon  absorbed  in  the 
dread  of  having  a  private  messenger  from 
Court  stopped,  with  billets,  which  might 
discover  the  intentions  of  the  familv,  and 
ruin  all  their  plans.  That  night,  at  eleven, 
she  was  to  have  taken  her  station  at  Court; 
the  succeeding  one  was  finally  fixed  for 
her  departure — and  the  failure  of  her  ap- 
pearance would  naturally  alarm  the  Queen,, 
and  occasion  the  message  of  enquiry  which 
she  dreaded. 

The  porter  was  literally  under  the  eye 
of  the  guards ;  and^  as  it  was  equally  im- 
possible   to   send    or   receive    a    message 

without 
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witiiout  their  inspection^  the  Marquise 
passed  that  evening  and  the  night  in  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

Ninon^,  the  amiable  traits  of  whose  cha- 
racter shone  through  the  opacity  that 
oppressed  her  hearty  was  not^  however^ 
inactive :  though  ignorant  of  particulars^ 
she  could  not  doubt  the  importance  of 
some  general  plan  in  which  the  Marquise 
was  engaged^  and  w^hich  the  restraint  she 
Tvas  now  under  might  disconcert;  she 
contri^/ed  to  have  an  explanatory  billet 
delivered  to  Madame  Fourizette^  which 
spread  such  alarm  at  Courts  that,  not 
doubting  but  all  was  discovered,  nothing 
could  equal  the  distraction  of  the  family. 
A  female  attendant  on  the  Dauphin  was 
suspected  of  treachery ;  and  Monsieur 
Lamoigne  was  commissioned  to  endeavour 
to  get  access  to  the  Marquise,  but  he  w^as 
not  successful  in  his  mission — and  the 
general  consternation  may  be  conceived^ 
whea  he  returned  with    information,  that 

every 
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every  avenue  to  the  Hotel  de  Coiirville  wao 
guarded. 

The  consultations  that  were  held  on  the 
occasion  terminated  in  a  resolution  to 
postpone  the  grand  plan  for  one  night; 
but  although  it  had  been  difficult  to  fix  on 
the  precise  time  of  setting  out,  it  was  now 
as  difficult  t-^  postpone  it,  without  risking 
such  confusion  as  might  be  fatal.  The 
King  had  rode  out  in  the  morning  without 
being  interrupted,  or  even  noticed  more 
than  one  of  his  own  courtiers. 

"  We  are  all  ready/'  said  Madame 
Elizabeth  ;  ''  our  friends  expect  us.  Since 
this  measure  is  necessary,  why  defer  it  ? 
Who  knows  what  may  be  the  events  of  one 
dayr 

The  Queen,  too  apprehensive  of  the 
consequence  of  a  discovery,  and  too  eager 
to  escape  from  a  place  where  she  had 
experienced  such  cruel  and  continual 
alarms^  seconded  these  arguments.  I  can 
neither  pursue  the  Royal  Pair  through  ail 

the 
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the  anxiety  of  this  tedious  day,  or  describe 
the  suspense^  fear^,  and  perturbation  in 
which  it  was  passed  at  our  hotel ;  hope  must, 
however,  have  been  the  predominate  fea- 
ture of  the  minds  of  the  Royal  Family, 
although  it  was  impossible  they  could 
divest  themselves  of  the  aoonizino^  restless- 
ness,  the  fears,  and  danger  attached  to  such 
an  undertaking. 

Madame  Elizabeth,  not  more  bound  to 
the  King  by  ties,  of  blood  than  affection., 
passed  the  day  in  her  closet.  That  bright 
ornament  of  the  world  was,  without  pu- 
ritanism,  religious;  without  ostentation-, 
virtuous ;  and,  without  vanity,  beautiful. 
While  the  Queen  was,  with  trembling 
solicitude,  wandering  from  room  to  room, 
Elizabeth  mildly  committed  herself  to  God, 

The  tedious  day  at  length  passed  ;  the 
night,  the  momentous  night,  advanced. 
The  confinement  of  the  Marquise,  and 
uncertainty  of  the  cause,  though  a  most 
afflicting  and  regretted  circumstance,  was 
not,     at     this     important    crisis,    to    be 

remembered 
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remembered.  Notes  arrived^  as  pre-con- 
certed, from  the  Duke  de  V.,  written  in 
cypher  :  he  had  passed  without  suspicion  ; 
all  was  right — and  the  whole  family  left 
the  Castle  before  midnight.  Monsieur  and 
Madame,  in  a  hired  xoiture,  took  the  road 
to  Brussels  ;  but  the  King  and  his  family 
made  all  possible  dispatch  to  follow  the 
Duke^  and  join  M.  Bouille^  v/ho  had^ 
wherever  it  wa^  posjsible,  changed  the 
National  Guards,  and  replaced  them  with 
Swiss. 

This  event,  which  was  not  known  til^ 
seven  the  next  morning,  threw  ^ae  capitrJ 
into  the  utmost  consternation  :  the  tocsin 
was  sounded — the  people  thronged  the 
streets— terror  pervaded  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  outraged  the  laws;  and 
the  expectation  that  the  country  would 
become  a  scene  of  blood,  filled  the  mo- 
derate reformers  with  dismay  and  sorrow, 
while  the  triumph  of  the  loyalists  exceeded 
all  bounds. 

Mean  while  we  continued  in  the  most 

painful 
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painful  suspense,  ignorant  of  all  that 
passed ;  closely  watched  by  guards,  who^ 
though  relieved  by  their  fellows,  were  too 
well  instructed  to  utter  a  word,  before  our 
people,  of  the  important  event  that  had- 
taken  place.  The  distress  of  the  Marquise^ 
tremblingly  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the 
Queen,  and  alarmed  for  Adelaide,  who> 
now  seized  with  successive  faintings,  so 
wholly  occupied  us,  that  it  was  not  till  we 
heard  the  frightful  tocsin,  that  we  recol- 
lected what  was  to  happen  during  the  last 

The  gloomy  vapours  of  suspicion  and 
despair  which  agitated  the  Chevalier, 
vanished  when  he  heard  of  the  fiight  of  the 
Koyal  Family :  and  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  Jacobins,  on  that  occasion,  inspired  the 
flattering  hope,  that,  whatsoever  were  the 
consequences  to  Louis  and  his  family,  it 
would  be  long  before  his  brother  could 
return  to  Paris ;  and  that  it  would  be  yet 
longer  before  Adelaide  could  join  him 
^IsewherCi. 

Timci. 
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Time,  and  much  time,  must  be  sacrificed 
to  civil  broils,  where  each  party  were  too 
inveterate  against  the  other  to  admit  a 
thought  of  speedy  pacification.  Already 
the  first  terror  was  subsided  ;  the  Jacobins 
met  and  interchanged  vows  o^  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  fidelity  to  each 
other ;  the  hall  was  crowded  with  members ; 
the  chiefs  of  the  faction  were  preparing  to 
harangue,  to  exasperate,  to  encourage,  and 
every  means  used  to  discover  all  who  were 
concerned  in  the  escape  of  the  King. 
That  the  Duke  de  V.  had  been  an  active 
and  essential  assistant  to  the  family  of 
Louis,  on  this  occasion,  was  already  well 
known  ;  he  could  never,  therefore,  return 
to  Paris,  except  in  the  train  of  a  triumphant 
King,  without  risk  of  his  life. 

Adelaide  was,  in  the  mean  time,  in  Jits 
power :  the  fate  of  her  mother  depending 
on  his  party,  and  even  mvself  and  my 
daughter,  by  the  false  passport,  in  imminent 
danger.  This  then  was  the  moment  for 
which  he  had  so  long  waited^  and  which  he 

had 
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had  purchased  at  the  expeiice  of  duty, 
honour,  and  principle  :  he  hastened  to  the 
hall  ;  the  case  of  the  Marquise  and 
Madame  St.  Herman^  ^vas  then  before  the 
Assembly. 

Rocquelar,  who  was  as  much,  if  not 
more  interested  in  this  subject  than  any 
one,  remained  silent  and  confounded;  the 
terrors  of  guilt,  fear  of  punishment,  and 
mortified  vanity,  by  turns  harrowing  his 
soul.  What,  indeed,  could  he  say  in 
defence  of  a  woman,  who,  in  the  same 
moment  that  he  believed  her  his  own 
destined  prey,  meditated  an  esrape  from 
his  power,  and  entered  into  measures,  that, 
if  successful,  ascertained  the  punishment 
his  presumption  provoked,  and  the  ven- 
geance his  guilt  deserved. 

There  evidently  had  been  a  relaxation  of 
guard  somewhere :  the  multitude  are  seldom 
very  delicate  in  the  hour  of  alarm  ;  and, 
while  many  respectable  citizens  waited  with 
confidence  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the 
commander    in    chief,    there    were   many 

more 
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more  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
disguise  their  suspicions^  that  he  was  a 
traitor  to  the  popular  cause.  He  was^ 
indeed^  himself  so  astonished  at  the  removal 
of  the  Royal  Family^  that  he  also  sat  silent 
and  disconcerted.  M.  Petion^  on  the 
contrary^  was  exhaustins^  his  eloquence  in 
remarks  on  all  the  suspicious  circumstances 
relative  to  the  passport^  in  which  he  in- 
troduced the  most  enthusiastic  praise  of 
young  DeV.,  whose  conduct  was  the  more 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  fellow  citizens^ 
as^  in  the  same  moment  when  he  was  the 
zealous  cham^pion  of  liberty^  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  traitor^  his  elder  brother^ 
was  the  prime  and  confidential  agent  of 
Louis  and  his  familv. 

C.  Verencourt  himself  then  ascended  the 
tribune,  where  he  was  greeted  by  reiterated 
bursts  of  applause  from  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  as  well  as  the  galleries. 

He  fixed  his  penetrating  eve  on  the 
face  of  Rocquelar ;  but  occular  expression 
was    never    more    mistaken.     Ihe    Abbe 

remembered 
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rememliered  the  anxiety  in  which  Veren- 
court  had  passed  the  night,  when  his  own 
secure  slumbers  were  unwillingly  broken 
by  the  inquietude  and  sus^picions  of  his 
friend;  and  he  now  expected  the  accusation 
his  supineness  merited. 

He  was  mistaken — nothing  was  further 
from  Verencourt  than  this  intention 

Adelaide  de  Courville  was  implicated  in 
the  accusation  against  her  mother  and 
Madame  St.  Herman.  The  fatal  hour,  when 
it  was  not  in  the  Chevalier's  power  to 
rescue  her  from  the  prey  of  an  enraged 
mob,  recurred  to  his  recollection :  that 
hour  might  return — it  might  be  even  the 
next  ,•  for,  while  one  part  of  the  Assembly  - 
affected  to  be  amused  at  the  disappointment 
of  the  ladies,  the  more  numerous  and 
gloomy  harangued  on  the  mischiefs  that 
had,  in  all  ages  and  ail  states,  resulted  from 
female  cabals. 

This,  however,  did  not  please  the  ladies 
in  the  gallery,  and  the  hall  was  resounding 
with  their  **  bah,  bah,'*  when  Verencourt, 

feeling 
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feeling  the  importance  of  the  moment,  had 
directed  the  glance  so  misunderstood  by 
the  Abbe  ;  it  was  assistance  that  he  asked, 
not  accusation  that  he  intended. 

A  motion  was  made  to  send  Madr.Txie  de 
Courville  and  her  daughter  to  the  Abbay^ 
and  to  oblige  me  and  my  daughter  to  leave 
Paris  within  three  hours. 

This  then  was  indeed  the  fortunate  mo- 
ment to  save  Adelaide,  to  defend  the 
Marquise,  and  to  oblige  her  friends.  The 
Chevalier  had  never  before  spoken  in  the 
Assembly  ;  but  he  now  opposed  the  last 
motion  with  such  a  flow  of  eloquence, 
warmth  of  sentiment,  and  dignity  of  action^ 
as  charmed  suspicion,  and  equally  surprised 
and  delighted  the  auditors. 

Frenchmen  had  not  yet  wholly  exchanged 
the  gallantry  and  politeness  which  was 
once  the  boast  of  their  nation,  for  the 
sano'uine  ferocitv  which  has  since  been  its 
disgrace ;  their  hearts  were  not  yet  invul- 
nerable io  female  distress;  the  tear  of 
beauty  did  not  always  fall  in  vain^  even  at 

this 
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tills  eventful  period — and  the  young  orator, 
who  so  ably  pleaded  for  the  widow  and 
fatherless,  was  heard  with  attention;,  and 
ber.ame  the  idol  of  the  galleries. 

Marat^  who  on  that  occasion  first 
emitted  his  venom  in  the  Assembly,  re- 
peated the  motion^  from  which  the  soul  of 
Verencourt  recoiled  with  horror ;  but  the 
murmur  ^'  No  \"  ''  No  !"  was  general^  and 
they  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  the  mean  time  Rocquelar^  having 
turned  in  his  mind  the  conduct  of  Charles 
Verencourt^  considered,  though  he  had 
wanted  courage  to  assert  the  innocence,  or 
to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  the  De  Courvilles 
and  their  friend  himself,  that  was  bv  no 
means  a  reason  why  he  might  not  share  the 
merit  with  the  Chevalier,  as  he  had  hereto- 
fore done  with  M.  Chevereux  ;  and  thou^^h 
he  dared  not  encounter  the  danger  of 
defending  innocent,  unprotected,  women 
while  they  were  in  a  state  of  accusation, 
was  it  to  follow  he  should  not  be  more 
bold  when  the  danger  was  passed  ?     In  the 

'^'ot,  IV,  D  moment^ 
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rxioment  therefore,  when  the  accusers  of  the 
Marquise  became  her  advocates,  he  resigned 
his  tablets  to  a  deputy,  and,  leaving  the 
elbow  of  his  chief,  hastened  to  inform 
her  of  W'hat  had  liappened,  with  his  own 
embellishments. 

His  reception  in  our  little  circle  w^as  not 
perhaps  marked  with  that  lively  gratitude 
which  he  expected  :  the  Marquise  and  her 
daughter  w^ere  engrossed  by  a  subject  that 
carried  them  far,  far  out  of  self.  We  had 
perceived,  from  the  upper  windows  of  the 
hotel,  a  commotion  in  the  streets,  which 
convinced  us  some  extraordinary  event 
agitated  the  people,, and  it  was  not  difficult 
for  us  to  divine  the  cause.  No  doubt  the 
family  v/ere  either  gone,  or  prevented;  and 
the  suspense  so  ai/ected  the  Marquise,  that 
she  was  entirely  abstracted  from  lier  own 
danger.  Adelaide,  on  the  contrary,  was 
all  terror,  confusion,  and  despair.  If  the 
family  did  escape,  her  prospect  of  joining 
them  was  indeed  far  distant ;  and  if  they 
were  stopped,   if  the  guard  appointed  to 

protect 
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protect  them  should  fall,  the  Duke  would 
not  survive.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted 
to  console,  as  Charlotte  did  to  amuse  her — - 
in  vain  we  anticipated  scenes  of  future 
happiness  and  peace — the  present,  the 
dreadful,  uncertain  present,  baffled  all  our 
endeavours. 

The  Abbe,  whose  civicism  was  known  to 
the  o-uards,  had  been  suffered  to  oass  the 
vistibule,  and  there  the  Marquise,  on  being- 
informed  a  visitor  was  admitted,  hastened 
in  her  extreme  impatience  to  meet  him. 

The  sight  of  the  Abbe,  unannounced, 
alone,  and  presumption  on  his  brow,  were 
daggers  to  the  heart  of  the  Marquise.  She 
involuntarily  retreated ;  but  recollecting 
that  something  might  transpire  from  him 
to  relieve  her  agonizing  suspense,  she 
endeavoured  to  conceal  the  hatred  he  in- 
spired, and,  again  advancing,  cried — ''  Oh, 
Monsieur  I'Abbe,  Vv^hat  is  the  news  ?    Is  the 

Queen "  Suddenly  recollecting  herself 

she  stopped. — '^  Is  the  Queen  acquainted 
D  2  with 
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with  my  situation  ?   that  I  am  a  prisoner  ? 
and  cannot  attend  her  ?" 

The  Abbe  shrugged  his  shoulders^  raised 
his  black  brows,  and  took  out  his  snuff- 
box. 

''  Ah/'  cried  the  Marquise,  ''  you  do  not 
speak  ;  your  looks  affright  me :  Oh,  in  pity, 

tell  me,  is  the what — Oh  say  what  is  the 

news  of  Paris }" 

''  The  news  of  Paris,  Madame,''  answered 
the  Abbe,  settling  his  eyes  into  a  most 
important  stare,  ''  the  new^s  of  Paris  is 
exactly  this  : — you  are — saved — iioe  have 
saved  you — yes — you  are  saved — you  and 
}our  daughter  were  both  accused,  your 
commitment  to  the  Abbay  signed,  and  you 
would  have  been  ere  now  prisoners,  if 
indeed  the  people  had  not  taken  the 
executive  powxr  into  their  own  hands,  and 
hanged  you  both  a  la  lanterne." 

The  repulsive  looks  of  the  Marquise 
reminded  the  Abbe  of  all  her  treasons 
against  his  sovereign  will :  he  grinded  his 

black 
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black  teeth;  his  thick  brows  ahiiost  covered 
the  spite  of  his  eyes  ;  and  his  bronze  cheeks 
fiirned  to  a  ghastly  white.  He  repeated  in 
a  louder  voice — ''  Yes,  Madame,  you  and 
vour  dau2:hter  would  have  been  both 
hans^ed.  had  not- '' 

The  apprehensive  mind  of  the  Marquise 
took  in  more  of  hon'or  from  the  brutal 
report  of  the  Abbe,  than  even  he  intended: 
There  could  be^  she  thought,  but  one 
motive  for  the  cruelty  he  described — her 
attachment  to  the  Royal  Cause;  nor  but 
one  event  that  could  put  her  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  which  was  the  f:i'lure 
of  their  escape,  and  consequent  peril  to 
themselves,  as  v/ell  as  their  friends.  The 
Marquise  could  not  support  herself  under 
the  shock  of  this  idea  ;  she  attempted  to 
return  to  her  apartment,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  steps  before  she  sunk  insensi- 
ble at  the  ^QQi  of  the  Abbe. 

Love,  which  alleviates   sorrow,    softens 

anger,    and  dispels  care  in   the  imm.ortal 

mind  of  honourable  men,  has  a  contrary 

B  3  effect 
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effect  where  vice  degrades  the  image  of  thf 
Creator.  It  was  in  every  point  of  view  the 
perpetual  torment  of  the  little  Abbe  :  the 
spite  and  rage^  which,  but  the  moment 
before,  darted  from  his  pitiless  eyes,  and 
throbbed  in  his  callous  heart,  vanished  at 
the  sight  of  the  fainting  Marquise.  He 
supported  her  in  his  trembling  arms,  and 
while  he  called  aloud  for  help,  imprecated 
his  own  brutality. 

We  were  soon  alarmed.  Adelaide  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  her  senseless 
mother,  and  in  all  the  impotent  frenzy  of 
fear  and  grief,  wept,  wrung  her  hands, 
tore  her  hair,  and  incessantly  exclaimed — 
''  They  have  murdered  my  father  ! — Veren- 
court  is  lost  ! — and  my  mother  is  dying 
with  grief!" 

The  slow  recovery  of  the  Marquise  gave 
the  Abbe  tim.e  to  apologize  for  his  want  of 
caution,  and  to  relate  all  the  occurrences  of 
the  day,  which,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
very  zealous  part  he  had  taken  in  them,  he 
represented  as  infinitely  more  tragical  than 

they 
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they  really  v/ere;  but  nothing  could  exceed 
his  astonishment^  when  the  Marquise,  fall- 
ing on  her  knees,  and  with  a  countenance 
of  joyful  transport,  whispered  a  thanks- 
giving eiaculation,  when  Adelaide  suddenly 
arose,  ard  threw  herself  into  Charlotte's 
arms,  with  an  emotion  of  joy  that  could  not 
be  mistaken,  and  when  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive, by  all  our  looks,  we  seemed  to 
demand  the  congratulation  of  each  other. 

It  wns  in  vain  the  Abbe  spoke  of  the 
accusation,  of  the  couMnitment,  of  the 
Abbay,  and  even  of  the  I  interne;  and  it  was 
with  no  better  success  tliat  he  enumerated 
arguments  never  used  in  our  behalf — v/e 
all  appeared  equally  insensible  to  fears^, 
obligation,  and  gratitude. 

''  My  beloved  Queen, "  whispered  the  Mar- 
quise, bursting  into  a  flood  of  joyful  tears, 
*'  her  august  spouse,  her  lovely  daughter, 
my  beautiful  dearest  Dauphin,  ah,  they 
have  all  escaped  the  tygers  !  they  are  safe, 
they  are  out  of  the  pov/er  of  their 
enemies  I" 

D  4  ''  Verencourt, 
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''  Verencoort,  my  Verencoiirt/'  said 
Adelaide  exultiFigly,  '*  is  with  them;  he 
too  is  safe/' 

*'  In  the  mean  time/'  said  the  Abbe 
with  an  air  of  pique^,  ''  you  should  at  least 
rejoice  that  you  have  escaped  yourselves." 

"  They  are  by  this  time/'  cried  the  Mar- 
quise, ''  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit/' 

''  And  the  Duke  preceded  them/' joined 
Adelaide; 

"  Well/'  said  Charlotte  with  affected 
seriousness,  ''  but  we  are  using  the  Abbe> 
f^-om  whom  we  learn  such  good  news,  very 
cavalierly,  to  keep  his  reverence  all  this 
while  in  the  vestibule/' 

The  Abbe  bowed  with  a  cold  dissatisfied 
air,  and  followed  us  to  the  salon,  where,  at 
my  entreaty,  he  again  went  over  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Marquise  and  her  daughter,  front 
which,  he  repeated,  "  we  relieved  them/* 
No  one  had  hitherto  expressed  curiosity 
about  the  coadjutor  of  the  Abbe,  and  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  did  not  add  to  our 
respect  or  security^ 

Charlotte 
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Charlotte  archly  asked  the  Abbe,  if,  like 
the  petit  hero  of  the  English  stage,  he 
did  not  first  make  giants,  and  then  kill 
them  ? 

Nettled,  mortified,  and  disappointed,  the 
Abbe  proudly  addressed  the  Marquise, 
assuring  her  that  when  he  had  next  the 
konour  to  serve  her,  he  would  not 

''  Be  the  hero  of  your  own  tale.  Mon- 
sieur I'Abbe,"  interrupted  Charlotte. 

''No,  Mademoiselle  Angloise,''  answered 
he  sternly,  as  he  coldly  bowed  to  the  Mar- 
quise, ''  j/oii  may  possibly  be  the  heroine 
of  it." 

At  any  other  time  the  implied  threat 
of  this  man  would  have  had  effect;  but 
the  transport?  of  the  Marquise,  at  the 
escape  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  that  of 
Adelaide,  at  the  certainty  that  the  Duke 
was  in  their  suite,  were  unbounded ;  a  kind 
of  wild  tumultuous  joy  took  possession  of 
the  house,  and  in  the  ecstacy  of  loyal 
triumph,  we  ceased  to  remember  that  we 
were  women,  suspected  by  the  mob  of  Paris^ 
D  5  without 
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without  protection^  and  equally  exposed 
to  its  insatiate  fury  and  injustice. 

As  we  were  still  strictly  guarded,  that 
accounted  for  our  not  hearing  of  the  joy- 
ful event  from  some  of  the  many  friends  to 
the  Royal  Family;  but  we  resolved,  never- 
theless, to  celebrate  it.  The  best  apart- 
ments were  lighted  up ;  we  supped  in 
state  ;  our  domestics,  as  well  as  the  guards, 
the  latter  without  knowing  why,  were  well 
feasted,  and  we  retired  to  rest  in  a  delirium 
of  happiness. 

As  it  was  not  often  we  so  indulged,  and 
as  it  is  a  rest  that  will  not  soon  return,  I 
bid  Lady  N.,  and  her  dear  family,  good 
night. 

11.  St.  Hermax., 


PACKET 
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PACKET  Xri. 


HE  second  day  after  our  high  festival 
had  but  just  dawned,  before  a  tumult  in 
the  streets,  in  which  we  distinguished  the 
shouts  of  triumph,  changed  our  joy  into 
fear  and  apprehension.  Soon,  too  soon, 
the  dismal  news,  which  spread  despair 
among  the  King's  friends,  imperfectly 
reached  our  hotel,  and  the  songs  of  triumph 
with  which  our  guards  treated  us,  in  return 
for  their  good  cheer,  confirmed  the  fatal 
truth.  The  unfortunate  Monarch,  who  had 
been  stopped  within  tv/o  posts  of  the 
frontiers,  was  now  bringing  back  a  prisoner, 
D  6  and 
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anrl  the  National  Guards  were  ordered  out 
for  his  pro/    '//ow. 

With  the  safety  of  the  Royal  Family  was 
connected  that  of  all  who  were  dear  to 
them.  If  they  were  returning  in  a  state  of 
c  iptivity,  ofhumiliationj  of  insult — if  it  was 
necessary  to  call  out  the  National  Guards 
to  protect  their  Royal  Persons^  what  must: 
be  the  fate  of  their  followers  ? 

Adelaide  was  doomed  to  be  the  prey  of 
anguish^  even  more  severe  than  that  of  her 
mother.  If  the  Duke  survived,  he  must 
join  the  bands  of  wretched  fugitives,  who 
passed  their  lives  in  obscure  poverty  and 
vain    longings    after    their     dear     native 

household  gods ;  if  he  did  not  survive • 

But  what  a  thought  was  that ! 

The  triumph  of  the  Jacobins  was  com^ 
plete.  Egalite  carried  himself  more  erect 
than  ever,  and  the  suspended  hopes  of  the 
secretary  revived.  He  came  to  our  hotel.. 
The  proud  Marquise  was  nov-/  reduced  to 
the  deepest  humiliation  and  despair ;  this 
3  was 
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was  therefore  the  hour  most  appropri^^te 
for  his  visit. 

He  saw  the   Chevalier   enter    the   gate 
before  him^  and  actually  blushed  at  a  re- 
collection of  the  false  colours  in  which  he 
had  dressed  himself,  to  the  robbery  of  his 
friend. — Yes^  Rocquelar  was  abashed^  and^ 
too  much  occupied  with  his  own  feelings 
to  observe  the  agitation  of  the  Chevalier^ . 
he   had    the    mortification    to    be    refused 
admittance;  but  his  mind  was  not  of  the 
texture  to  be  long  restrained  by  modesty, 
©r  confounded  by  guilt.  Vain  of  his  popular 
interest^  he  insisted  on  entering,  resolving 
to    avenge^    on    defenceless    women^    any 
affront   from    the   ChevaJier;    but    he  was 
mistaken  in  all  his  conclusions. 

The  Chevalier  had  pre-supposed  a  thou- 
sand delightful  consequences  from  the 
absence  of  his  brother^  whose  attachment 
to  the  Royal  Cause  he  well  knew,  and 
expected  his  exertions  and  zeal  would 
eventually  exile  him  from  France.  The 
detention  of  Adelaide,   in   a  state  to  need 

his 
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his  protection^  was,  in  that  case,  an 
achievement  of  the  most  desirable  import, 
as  it  would  give  him  time  to  plead,  and 
opportunity  to  enforce,  the  passion  that 
connected  itself  with  his  vital  existence. 
These  were  the  reflections  of  the  Chevalier, 
while  considering  the  King  as  having 
reached  the  frontiers,  surrounded  with  the 
emigrant  Princes  and  Nobles,  assisted  by  his 
allies,  and  enjoying  his  present  security 
with  the  few  devoted  friends  who  preceded 
and  accompanied  his  flight. 

But  the  King  arrested,  his  humbled  state, 
his  disappointment,  his  danger,  his  return 
to  the  same  people  who  so  late,  trembling 
with  fear  of  his  just  resentment  if  he  pros- 
pered, now  gloried  in  his  degraded  state, 
and  thought  only  of  raising  themselves  on 
his  downfall,  awakened  some  of  the  dormant 
principles  of  loyalty  which  the  more  potent 
power  of  love  had  suspended. 

All  inconsistency  was,  indeed,  the  Che- 
valier de  V.  Two  days  before,  he  had  spoken 
like  a  patriot  of  the  Jacobin  Club;   to-day 
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he  felt  like  a  son  of  the  house  of  Ve- 
rencoiirt,  and  mourned  over  its  faded 
glories.  From  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
present  Duke  de  V.^  it  was  impossible  to 
detach  the  benevolence,  the  urbanitv,  and 
the  thousand  mental  graces  that  adorned 
his  fine  figure — the  riches^  the  pride^  the 
power^  the  ancestry,  the  honour,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  their  noble  race,  all  gone, 
destroyed,  annihilated  ;  one  brother  either 
devoted  to  death,  by  his  own  enraged 
countrymen,  or  deprived  of  all  that 
endears  life,  and  dragging  a  painful  ex- 
istence in  exile. 

The  other,  now  rising  into  popular 
independence;  now  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  a  wounded  spirit,  raging  with 
passion,  tortured  with  jealousy,  and  de- 
sperate in  despair;  now  worshipping  the 
memory  of  his  dear  and  honourable  father 
— then  impeaching  the  faulty  arrangements 
so  ruinous  to  his  peace  and  happiness ; 
following   that  brother  with    curses,   one 

moment. 
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moment,  for  whom  his  heart  melted  in  fra- 
ternal tenderness  the  next — ^'Oh,  Godl" 
said  he,  ''  and  are  these  the  remains  of  the 
princely  house  of  Verencourt  ?  Is  this  all 
that  is  left  of  their  ancient  dignity  ?  And 
are  the  twin  sons  of  the  best  of  fathers, 
brothers  only  in  misfortune  }" — He  had, 
by  this  time,  reached  the  Hotel  de  Cour- 
\ille.  A  domestic  officiously  opened  the 
gate,  rejoiced  to  recognize  one  old' 
acquaintance  approaching  this  now  de- 
solate mansion.  He  ascended  the  well 
known  stairs,  and  entered  the  salon  ;  it  was 
empty.  Sobs  and  groans  reached  him 
from  an  interior  apartment;  his  heart 
smote  him.  Bursts  of  sorrow  preceded 
the  approach  of  footsteps:  a  femme  de 
cJiambre  threw  open  the  door.  He  ex- 
pected to  find  Adelaide,  in  all  the  transports, 
of  grief;  he  was  deceived.  It  was  now 
known  that  the  arrest  of  the  King  had 
been  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  and 
this  had,   in  some   degree,   consoled  her. 

It 
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It  was  the  Marquise,  who,  overwhelmed 
with  despair,  foreboded  the  miseries  that 
v/oiild  follow  the  return  of  the  Royal 
Fusfitives.  She  heard  the  loud  exultation 
of  the  crowd  that  filled  the  streets ;  their 
acclamation  reached  the  inner  apartment — 
and  every  hour  presented  scenes  that 
warranted  the  most  dismal  apprehensions. 
Such,  indeed,  was  now  the  ferment  of  the 
people,  it  was  dangerous  to  be  suspected 
of  loyalty  ;  and,  from  the  moment  it  was 
known  that  a  guard  had  been  set  on  the 
Hotel  de  Courville,  it  was  avoided  by 
common  friends,  as  if  a  pestilence  had 
broken  out  there. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Marquise,  at 
the  sight  of  the  Chevalier,  w^as  not  without 
a  mixture  of  terror ;  and  the  melancholy 
composure  of  Adelaide  was  changed  to 
anxious  apprehension. 

I  alone  was  collected  enough  to  speak; 
his  countenance,  indeed^  encouraged  me, 
— ''  Your  brother.  Sir,**  was  all  I  could 
articulate.  Adelaide's  eyes  repeated  ^^your 

brother." 
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brother/' — He  gazed  on  hev  ever-speak- 
inof  countenance — the  sweetlv-intere  tins^ 
look— the  foni  but  delicate^  suspense  that 
swelled  her  bosom,  and  banished  the  rose 
from  her  beauteous  cheeks. —  '  Ah,  poor 
brother  !  thou  art  no  lonj^^er  remembered 
with  tenderness — family,  intere^;t,  honour^ 
all  receded,  'n  the  world  of  created  beings, 
Charles  de  V.  could  now  only  see,  only 
think  of,  only  adore,  Adelaide  de  Cour- 
\i\le/' 

''  Your  brother.  Sir,'*  I  repeated:  and 
Adelaide,  no  longer  able  to  support  her 
sorrowing  mother,  exclaimed — ''  Oh,  tell 
us  of  your  brother!" 

He  requested  the  Marquise  would  give 
orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  then  con- 
verted our  alarms,  our  fears  and  distresses^ 
into  miserable  certainty. 

The  unhappy  fugitives  had  proceeded, 
without  the  smallest  interruption,  to  St. 
Mcnehoult,  within  two  posts  of  the  fron- 
tiers, where  the  post-master^  who  had 
never  been  within  one  hundred  miles  of 

Paris^ 
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Paris,  nor  seen  any  one  of  the  Royal  Family^ 
v/as  so  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the 
traveller,  to  the  picture  on  the  assignats, 
that,  without  the  smallest  suspicion  the 
original  was  before  him,  he  communicated 
his  observation  to  a  neighbour  accidentally 
standing  bye. 

This  man,  a  hair-dresser,  had  formerly 
resided,  some  time,  at  Versailles,  and  often 
seen  the  Queen — the  model  g[  elegance, 
the  pride  of  beauty,  the  "  observed  of  all 
observers:"  and  though  the  laughing  graces 
no  longer  plaved  in  her  eyes  and  dimpled 
on  her  cheek,  though  anxiety  and  terror 
by  turns  pervaded  her  fine  countenance, 
yet  the  impression  on  his  memory  w^as 
indelible  ;  and,  instead  of  attending  to 
the  ])ost-master's  observations  on  the  m.ale 
traveller,  he  suddenly  exclaimed — ''  It  is 
the  Queen  \'* 

There  needed  no  more ;  and  the  guards, 
w^ho,  by  the  injudicious  zeal  of  M.  Bouille, 
and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Duke  de 
v.,  followed  the  Royal  Family^  instead  of 

remaining 
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remaining  at  their  posts,  to  prevent  pursuit 
or  surprise^  too  certainly  confirmed  every 
thing. 

The  Queen^  whom  anxiety  rendered 
watchful,  fancied  something  extraordinary 
in  the  countenance  of  the  man,  and  she 
earnestly  conjured  the  King  to  quit  the 
carriage  with  her,  and  throw  themselves  on 
the  protection  of  Providence,  before  tlie 
impossibility  of  escaping  with  her  children 
recurred  to  her  recollection ;  but,  her 
feai*s  increasing,  she  entreated  the  King's 
order  for  the  guards  to  repel  all  opposition 
with  arms.  The  King,  fearless,  as  some 
say,  fearful,  as  others,  declined ;  and  they 
proceeded  to  Varennes  in  a  state  of  terrible 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  and  of 
fatal  irresolution  on  that  of  the  King. 

The  Duke  de  V.,  who  travelled  as  an 
Austrian  gentleman,  waited  at  every  post 
till  he  saw  the  Royal  carriages  approach  in 
safety^  and  then  proceeded;  so  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  event  at  Varennes,  and  had 
waited  near  two  hours  before  the  fatal  in- 
telligence: 
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telligence  reached  him.  You  already  know 
how  a  cavalcade  so  formidable,  and  who, 
had  they  been  suffered  to  act,  would  have 
been  resolute  and  faithful,  were  stopped 
by  a  country  rabble,  by  wooden  cannon^ 
and  by  a  few  rusty  arms,  without  ammu- 
nition. 

The  Queen  asserted  her  fictitious  cha- 
racter to  the  last ;  but  Louis,  who  had  not 
practised  in  the  school  of  Canute,  believing 
all  that  his  flatterers  told  him  of  the  love 
and  veneration  of  his  people,  thought  he 
had  only  to  acknowledge  his  rank  to  inspire 
respectful  affection,  and  that  implicit  obe- 
dience would  of  course  follow.  Mistaken, 
unhappy  Louis  !  ignorant,  as  v/ell  as  guilt- 
less, of  the  progressive  acts  of  oppression, 
by  which  the  luxuries  and  extravagance 
of  Court  caterpillars  v/ere  supported,  at 
the  extorted  expence  of  the  domestic 
blessings  of  the  poor,  who,  at  length, 
become  desperate  in  misery,  knew,  that 
no  change  could  render  them  less  wretched; 
and  found,  in  the  natural  state  of  man,  no 

reason 
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reason  to  prove  the  justice  of  laws  which 
sacrificed  the  industrious  poor  to  the  vices 
of  their  own  species,  from  whom  thej 
received  no  reciprocal  benefit. 

ManVj  indeed^  of  the  lower  class  had 
lately  been  self-taught,  without  the  philo- 
sophy of  Rosseau  or  the  satire  of  Voltaire, 
to  reason  with  boldness  on  kingly  virtues 
and  royal  supererogation  ;  so  that  when 
the  King  expected  to  proceed,  and  the 
village  Magistrate  was  told  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  subject  to  obey,  he  insisted  on 
being  convinced,  whether  it  was  not  the 
King's  stronger  duty,  himself,  to  obey  the 
Constitution. 

The  crov/d  continued  to  gather,  while 
the  time  was  passed  in  parlev  which  should 
have  been  given  to  action  ;  for  had  the  guards, 
v>^ho  were  picked  men,  been  ordered  to 
cut  their  way  through  all  opposition,  they 
must  have  reached  the  frontiers  in  safety. 

The  Queen,  v/ith  bursting  heart,  pale 
cheeks,  and  swimming  eyes,  cast  a  re- 
proachful look  at  the   King,   pressed   the 

Dauphin 
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Dauphin  to  her  maternal  bosoin — and^  with 
Madame  Elizabeth  and  her  daughter,  fol- 
lowed his  Majesty  into  the  post-house. 

The  coaches  in  their  train  came  in  sight 
at  this  moment;  and^  imagine  their  con- 
sternation when  they  saw  the  Royal  Family- 
alighting,  and  the  crowd  by  which  they 
were  surrounded. 

A  gallant  young  Noble,  who,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  common  man,  headed  the 
party,  rode  on  to  the  house  ;  he  demanded 
the  Baroness  Corf.  Tiie  answer  was  la- 
conic and  impressive  :  no  such  person  was 
in  the  suite  of  the  King  or  Queen.  The 
officer  resolutely  insisted,  that  the  King 
and  his  family  should  be  re-condurted  to 
their  carriage,  and  suffered  to  proceed; 
and  he  ordered  the  troop  up  to  enforce 
compliance  to  his  demand. 

'''  You  may,"  said  the  Mayor,  ''  destroy 
this  little  town,  and  murder  the  inhabitants, 
for  preventing  your  natural  Prince  from 
leaving  his  kingdom,  and  joining  the 
enemies  of  France;  but  you* shall  not  take 
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him    from  us  alive — the  moment  of  our 
destruction  shall  be  the  last  of  his  life.'* 

At  this  threat^  which  he  had  not  power 
to  prevent  being  executed,  the  King,  ever 
averse  to  sanguinary  measures,  quietly 
resigned  himself  and  family,  requesting 
only  to  be  assured  of  safety  ;  and  he  was 
now,  with  his  followers,  on  the  road  to 
Paris.  An  ignominious  death  was  expected 
to  be  the  fate  of  all  the  latter;  and, 
although  the  Chevalier  protested  his  belief 
that  the  Duke  w^as  not  among  them^, 
Adelaide  was  inconsolable. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  aw^ful  period, 
from  the  time  when  we  heard  of  his 
Majesty's  captivity,  to  that  of  his  return 
to  the  Thuilleries  ^  Indeed,  it  w  as  un- 
safe for  any  person  to  be  seen  who  was 
not  publicly  known  to  be  inimical  to  the 
Capets.  Billets,  delivered  with  the  utmost 
caution,  was  all  we  now  heard  of  Ninon. 
The  great  Orator  himself,  who  perceived 
that  the  venom  of  Marat,  and  the  furious 
nonsense  of  the   now-rising  Robespierre, 
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influenced  the  Assembly  to  decrees  with 
which  his  conscience  could  not  accord^ 
began  to  fear  for  himself^  for  his  riches^ 
and  more  than  either^  for  his  beloved 
Ninon^  which  was  the  reason  why  he 
insisted  she  should  neither  come  to  our 
hotel,  nor  solicit  Charlotte's  return  to  his; 
but  the  billets  breathed  all  the  unchan2:e- 
able  sentiments  of  our  invaluable  little 
friend. 

The  arrival  of  the  Royal  Fugitives  was 
at  length  announced,  by  the  screams  of 
plebeian  triumph.  Their  return  in  safety 
to  the  Palace,  and  the  certaintv,  that  they 
had  yet  escaped  the  fury  of  the  myriads  of 
wretches,  whose  invectives  could  not  fail 
to  reach  their  ears,  since  our's  were 
wounded  by  them  in  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  hotel,  a  little  revived  the  Marquise. 

The  iVssembly  now  proceeded  to  what 
they  called,  political  justice.  They  ad- 
verted to  the  King's  speech,  his  promises, 
and  his  oath ;  and  without  remembering 
the  subsequent   outrages  which   deprived 
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him  of  his  aiithority,  and  kept  the  whole 
Royal  Family  in  peril  of  their  lives  forty- 
eight  hours,  they  accused  him  of  perjury  ; 
and  interrogated  both  him  and  the  Queen 
like  common  delinquents.  Louis  did  not,  in 
Ihis  instance,  forget  what  a  King  should  be; 
he  mentioned  his  own  danger  slightly,  but 
that  of  his  family  and  friends,  whom  he 
was  bound  to  protect,  w^ith  energij.  In 
respect  to  his  oath,  he  had  taken  it  to 
support  the  laws,  and  not  to  sanction  their 
violation  ;  and  that,  in  line,  the  removing 
himself  from  a  scene  of  outrage  and  con- 
fusion, to  a  place  of  safety  w^ithin  his  own 
dominions,  was  a  mere  exertion  of  that 
natural  right  w^hich  was  claimed  by  his 
meanest  subject. 

The  Queen,  with  the  dignified  sense  of 
propriety  which  marked  her  actions  since 
the  commencement  of  her  troubles,  simply 
answered,  that  it  v,as  the  King's  will  to 
leave  Paris,  and  no  less  her  duty,  than 
inclination,  to  be  in  all  places  and  situations 
his  companion. 

But 
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Bui  to  the  artful  and  malignant  enquiries 
respecting  the  means  and  confidants  of 
their  flight,  they  both  uniformly  per- 
sisted in  a  steady  undeviating  resolution, 
to  preserve  sacred  the  secret  of  their 
friends. 

The  debates  that  followed  in  the  hall 
would  have  disgraced  a  common  tavern. 
Men  of  moderate  principles  and  allowed 
fine  understanding,  were  borne  down  by 
the  virulence  of  faction ;  noise  was  sub- 
stituted for  argument ;  the  galleries  were 
outrageous ;  the  tribune  filled  by  the 
refuse  of  sccietv,  whose  faces  were  no  less 
strange  than  their  language — and,  though 
two  hundred  and  ninety  Deputies  of  the 
original  National  Assembly  had  the  courage 
to  protest  against  it,  they  entirely  suspended 
the  King's  authority  by  a  very  large  ma- 
joritv,  and  decreed,  that  every  individual, 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  late  flight, 
should  be  imprisoned,  previous  to  their 
trial,  as  traitors  to  their  country. 

Monsieur  Chevereux  himself  contrived 
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to  give  us  notice  of  this  cruel  decree,  and 
to  congratulate  us  on  the  escape  of  the 
Marquise.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
emotions  this  news  excited.  Adelaide 
threw  herself  into  her  mother's  arms :  we 
embraced  each  other;  it  was  a  scene  of 
awful  and  solemn  gratulation — and  the 
event  which  a  few  days,  and  even  hours 
since,  we  had  considered  as  the  most  bitter 
misfortune,  w^s  now  blessed  as  a  peculiar 
intervention  of  Providence. 

The  decree  had  no  sooner  passed,  than 
all  the  attendants,  who  accompanied  the 
Royal  Family,  were  dragged  to  the  Abbay. 

^'  Great  God  !'  exclaimed  Adelaide, 
''  this  too  would  have  been  the  fate  of  my 
dearest  mother  !" 

The  Court  was  now"  a  scene  of  complete 
desolation  :  most  of  those  who  were  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Family,  and  did  not 
immediately  attend  them,  had  emigrated; 
a  few,  indeed,  who  could  not  obtain  pass- 
ports, might  still  rcm.ain  in  different  parts 
cf  Paris — but  respect  to  the  Royal  Family 
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was  become  a  service  of  so  much  danger^ 
that,  no  wonder,  it  was  ahnost  wholly 
abandoned. 

Nothing,  however,  could  prevent  the  Mar- 
quise from  attending  her  Royal  Mistress  at 
this  interesting  period,  although  such  was 
the  increasing  insubordination  of  all  ranks, 
that  she  was  kindly  commanded  not  to 
risk  her  own  safety  by  the  performance  of 
a  duty  which  no  longer  afforded  pro- 
tection. 

After  confiding  Adelaide,  in  the  most  so- 
lemn and  affecting  manner,  to  my  care  and 
affection,  and  receiving  my  solemn  ei^gage- 
ment  never  to  forsake  her — after  a  v/hole 
night  passed  in  tears,  prayers/and  lamenta- 
tion, apostrophising  the  dead,  and  vainly 
calling  on  the  living,  judge,  my  dear  Lady 
N.,  with  what  a  bursting  heart  the  poor  Mar- 
quise left  us,  at  day-break,  and  proceeded 
on  foot,  in  disguise,  through  a  private  ave- 
nue of  the  Palace,  to  throw  herself  and  her 
sorrows  at  the  feet  of  her  Royal  Mistress, 
who  could  only  of^er  friendship  and  ten'der- 
E  3  ness. 
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iiess,  in  lieu  of  that  consoling  protection 
every  creature  in  distress  was  sure,  in  her 
happier  days,  to  find  from  her. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Courville  all  our  male 
domestics^  who  could  bear  arms,  had  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  most  of  our  women  were  too  truly 
citoyennes,  to  remain  in  the  service  of 
a  Courtier.  Muller^  the  German  valet 
I  have  before  mentioned,  Cauton,  an  old 
groom  of  the  chambers,  and  a  man  of 
colour,  one  of  the  former  running  footmen, 
with  a  cook,  who  had  served  in  two  gene- 
rations  of  the  De  Courvilles,  were  all. 
beside  Adrian  and  a  waiting-v/oman  of 
mine,  w^ho  roved  like  spectres  round  the 
splendid  hotel. 

The  mortified  pride  of  the  Abbe  Roc- 
quelar,  at  being  refused  admittance,  had 
been  blended  with  something  like  fear  of 
two  sorts ;  the  first  and  greatest,  no  doubt, 
was  the  possible  re-establishment  of  the 
King's  authority  ;  the  second,  that  kind  of 
ignoble  fear^  which  is  apt  to  affect  guilty 
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minds^  when  menaced  with  discovery  of  its 
art  or  falsehood. 

But  the  Abbe  was  a  rising  man ;  he  was 
perfectly  cm  fait  in  the  management  of 
climbing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  sinking 
friend — to  kiss  the  feet  of  him  who  is 
mounting  ;  he  was  alreadv  a  scribbler  in 
Marat*s  lying  Journal,  and  the  invectives  of 
Robespierre  was  sure  of  his  grimace  of 
approbation,  not  that  he  had  betrayed  the 
smallest  symptom  of  disaffection  to  his  own 
great  chief.  Why,  indeed,  should  he,  since 
Egalite  was  still  the  most  rich,  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  raost  irrascible  of  all 
the  enemies  of  religion,  morality,  and 
loyalty  ? 

The  Abbe,  therefore,  rising  in  his  owni 
estimation,  as  his  party  rose  in  theirs,  having 
remembered  to  forget  the  noble  origin  of 
the  Marquise  de  Courville,  and  the  obscure 
one  of  the  Abbe  Rocquelar,  he  no  longer 
considered  her  as  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
patron,  whom  it  would  once  have  pained 
his  eyes  to  look  up  to  ;  but,  as  one  svho 
E  4  must 
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must  now  look  up  to  him:  she  already 
stood  in  need  of  that  protection^  which  was 
likely  to  become  every  day  more  neces- 
sary— and,  in  respect  to  her  fortune^  all 
those,  who,  like  himself,  were  in  the  safe 
predicament  of  having  nothing  to  lose, 
had  no  difficulty  in  settling,  that  the  sure 
^.vay  of  securing  that,  was  to  entrust  it  to 
the  care  of  a  true  Jacobin. 

With  these  sentiments  the  Abbe  strutted 
from  the  hall  to  the  Hotel  de  Courville, 
and  demanded  an  audience  of  its  unfor- 
tunate mistress.  She  was  absent.  lie 
enquired  for  me,  and  was  admitted. 

Great,  indeed,  had  been  the  changes  of 
all  sorts,  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  I  last  saw  the  Abbe;  but  none  could 
be  more  striking  than  that  of  his  o\m 
countenance  and  manner. 

He  opened  his  business  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  on 
himself  to  confer  a  favour ;  he  instructed 
me  to  report  his  visit  to  the  Marquise, 
and  explain  all  the  reasons,  too  cogent  I 
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confess,  why  she  should  accept  his  offer— 
and  he  strutted  off  with  the  same  insolence 
that  he  entered.  I  had  patience  to  hear 
all  he  was  pleased  to  say ;  and  the  moment 
he  was  gone,  wrote  to  acquaint  the 
Marquise  with  his  visit,  and  the  purport 
of  it. 

The  ambitious  and  revengeful  temper  of 
this  man  was  so  perfectly  understood  by 
the  Marquise,  that  it  was  with  a  mixture  of 
fear  and  indignation  she  read  my  letter ; 
and  her  answ^er,  which  was  returned  by  my 
messenger,  proved  how  much  she  w^as  em- 
barrassed. She  had  not  power  to  form  any 
system  for  herself;  a  mere  rejection,  even 
in  the  politest  terms,  would  only  irritate 
him — and  she  had  rather  die  than  become 
his  victim.  She  knew  my  sentiments  were 
congenial  to  her  own,  and  implored  me  to 
manage  for  her,  in  a  case  of  such  afflicting 
desperation. 

The  Abbe  called  the  next  morning,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  appointment.  He 
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repeated  his  demand  of  an  audience  of  the 
Marquise ;  and^  on  finding  she  was  absent 
again^  accepted  me  for  her  substitute. 

''  Well^  Madame/'  said  he^  '"^you  have 
seen  your  friend  ?" 

''  I  have  heard  from  her^,  Monsieur 
FAbbe/' 

''  Well,  and  the  result?" 

''  The  result.  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  is,  that 
Madame  de  Courville  has  returned  to  her 
duty  at  the  Palace,  from  which  no  consi- 
deration will  separate  her,  while  a  cloud 
hangs  over  the  Royal  Family/' 

"  Very  well,  Madame,  this  is  final !" 

I  bowed.  He  arose  ;  but  spleen  and  rage 
swelled  every  feature  of  his  horrible  coun- 
tenance. He  paced  the  room  with  fury. 
At  length,  without  the  smallest  regard  to 
sex  or  situation,  he  broke  out,  with  bitter 
oaths  and  the  most  shocking  blasphemy, 
swearing  to  be  revenged,  not  only  on  the 
whole  race  of  De  Courville,  but  on  the 
Capets   themselves,    if  his   offer  was  not 
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accepted  within  eight  days ;  and  with  this 
threat,  foaming  like  a  madman,  he  left  me 
in  a  state  of  petrified  consternation. 

As  eight  days  was,  however,  some  relief* 
in  respect  to  time,  I  forbore  to  commu- 
nicate all  the  outrage  of  his  behaviour,  or 
my  own  fears,  immediately  to  the  Mar- 
quise. No  precautions  on  her  part,  except 
that  of  submitting  to  his  degrading  pro- 
posals, would  avert  any  of  the  mischiefs  he 
threatened;  and  though  eight  days,  months^ 
or  even  years,  offered  no  prospect  of 
escape  from  his  persecution,  yet  to  spare 
her  even  a  few  hours  of  agony,  was 
desirable. 

In  the  mean  time  the  situation  of  Ade- 
laide was  extremely  pitiable.  No  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  of  the  Duke  ;  and 
though  there  did  exist  a  hope,  that  he  had^ 
by  reaching  the  frontiers,  escaped  the 
carnage  of  the  King's  friends,  in  the 
confidence  of  Bouille,  I  most  dreaded  that 
his  passionate  attachment  to  Adelaide  would 
blind  him  to  the  danger  of  remain- 
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ing  in  France ;  he  mighty  even  now^  be 
concealed  in  Paris^  where^  if  discovered^ 
no  protection  could  avail — and  where^  if 
he  escaped  from  the  lynx  eyes  of  the 
jealous  Jacobins^  it  might  be  reckoned 
among  the  saving  miracles  of  old. 

Ninon  was   now  permitted  to  visit  us^ 
but   with    great    precaution    and  privacy. 
Her  father  owned  himself  frightened  at  the 
venom  with  which  Marat  not  only  filled  his 
Journals^  but  spread  in  the  Hall ;  and^  as 
poor  Monsieur    Chevereux  w^as   not   yet 
initiated  into   the  mysteries  of  the  blas- 
phemous   vocabulary,    he    found   himself 
unqualified  to  ascend  a  tribune,  where  he 
had  once  been    so    conspicuous,    and  so 
applauded.     The  ''  German  Wolf/'  and  her 
*'  besotted  husband/'  vrere  phrases  fee  could 
by  no  means  assiniulate  to  the  King  and 
Queen ;    and  he  secretly   regretted  those 
more  decent  iiL/unshes  of  his  own,  which 
had  contributed  to   excite    that  spirit  of 
riot,  against  which   his  own  nature   now 
revolted, 

Madame 
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Madame  Chevereux,  on  her  part,  had 
never  ceased  to  respect  a  Queen,  -whose 
maternal  feelings  and  affections  were  similar 
to  her  own ;  and  the  interest  of  JMadame 
Royal  superseded  every  thing  but  the  fame 
of  her  husband :  that  fame,  however,  began 
to  be  of  more  vexatious  consequences  than 
either  foresaw.  Many  eyes  were  upon 
him ;  to  advance  was  fearful — to  retreat, 
impossible.  In  a  w'ord.  Monsieur  VAvocat 
would,  at  this  moment,  gladly  renounce 
the  fame  of  a  great  Orator,  provided  he 
could  have  exchanged  it  for  a  safe  retreat, 
vfith  Madame  Chevereux,  Ninon,  and  his 
immense  riches ;  but,  as  this  was  not  the 
season  to  make  any  such  experiment,  he 
endeavoured  to  content  himself  with  being 
an  hearer  at  the  Hall,  and  an  Orator  at 
home. 

Ninon,  the  still  delicate  friendly  Ninon^ 
delivered  none  of  her  mother's  various 
messages  to  invite  Charlotte's  return  to 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  her  disinterested 
friendship  foreboded  dangers  of  which  we 
3  were 
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were  unconscious,  and  she  earnestly  urged" 
us  to  quit  France. — ''  You  cannot/'  said 
she^  with  all  the  energy  of  friendship, 
^^  save  your  friends  from  one  of  the  many 
impending  misfortunes;  you  may  share, 
but  cannot  prevent  them.  Embrace,  then, 
your  own  safety.  Your  Ambassador  will 
not  be  long  with  us ;  and  the  moment  he 
retires,  all  of  your  country  will  be  con- 
sidered as  enemies.  These  are  politics  I 
learn  of  my  father,  and  I  beseech  you  to 
believe  them  infallible.  Let  me  know  that 
my  Charlotte  is  safe — it  will  comfort  me 
in  a  separation,  which,  I  trust,  will  not  last 
for  ever." 

The  advice  of  Ninon  was  the  last  either 
Charlotte  or  I  were  disposed  to  take.  The 
resolution  to  live  and  die  with  our  friends, 
proceeded  from  motives,  on  which  change 
of  circumstances  had  no  influence,  and  we 
resolved  not  to  depart  from  it. 
o  On  a  consultation,  however,  with  the 
Marquise  and  Adelaide,  under  the  sanction 
of  still  higher  authority,  we  agreed  that 
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Charlotte  should  return  to  the  hou^e  of 
Monsieur  Chevereux^  who  was  the  only 
person  from  whom  we  could  hope  to  learrs 
the  truth  of  passing  events.  It  was,  indeed^ 
necessary  to  keep  the  parents  in  good 
humour,  whose  only  child  was  so  sincerely 
attached  to  us;  and  I  returned  with  her 
this  evening  myself,  to  pay  Madame  Che- 
vereux  a  visit. 

Her  supper  table  was,  as  usual,  very  well 
filled :  M.  Egalite,  the  Chevalier,  and  the 
Abbe  Rocquelar,  with  several  of  their 
party^  were  present.  The  former,  who  valued 
himself  on  declining  a  regency — no  one 
ever  thought  of  offering  to  him — piqued 
himself  on  the  character  of  Roman  virtue  ; 
but  he  had  no  longer  the  wise  Mirabeau 
to  regulate  his  actions,  or  prompt  his 
speech.  Bereft  of  so  able  a  guide,  the 
former  were  rash,  inconsistent,  and  deceit- 
ful— the  latter,  futile,  extravagant^  and 
vindictive,  without  common  sense,  either 
to  veil  his  natural  cunning,  or  cover  his 
more  unnatural  designs.     His  conversation 
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•was  a  mixture  of  boasting  of  himself/  re- 
flections on  the  good  King,  and  rancorous 
abuse  of  the  Queen. 

The  Abbe  Rocquelar,  conscious  of  his 
encreasing  power^  presumed  now  to  think 
and  speak  for  himself;  even  his  great 
patron  looked  surprised  at  the  freedom 
of  inuendos^  which  no  one  but  myself 
understood. 

The  Chevalier,  who,  I  observed,  looked 
extremely  pale,  remained  silent  and  ab- 
stracted. I  left  them  at  an  early  hour,  and 
returned  home,  fatigued  and  out  of  spirits, 
I  found  Adelaide  had  retired  early,  also 
much  indisposed.  Charlotte  was  waiting 
for  me;  and  I  was  beginning  to  relate  the 
conversation  of  M,  Chevereux — but,  to 
our  mutual  surprise,  the  Chevalier  was 
announced. 

It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  receive  this 
apostate  with  kindness;  his  presence,  in- 
deed, always  recalled  to  my  memory  every 
circumstance  of  the  death  of  his  noble 
father^  and  I  could  not  behold  him  without 
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recollecting,  that  he  was  the  source  of  all 
the  sorrows  of  my  poor  Adelaide,  nor 
without  the  most  fearful  apprehensions  of 
what  she  might  still  have  to  suffer  from 
him.  My  reception  was,  therefore,  cold, 
and  perhaps  forbidding.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  observe  it,  but  took  his  seat  with 
an  appearance  oF  apathy,  very  unusual 
with  him ;  but  the  instant  the  domestic 
withdrew,  he  became  sufficiently  animated. 
He  eagerly  enquired  after  Adelaide ;  con- 
demned the  Marquise  for  returning  to 
Court ;  insisted  on  the  infinite  service  he 
had  rendered  hen  by  preventing  her  from 
joining  the  Royal  Fugitives ;  and  he 
modestlij  adverted  to  that  he  had  done  me, 
in  obstructing  my  removal  from  Paris  with. 
txco  daughters  instead  of  one. 

My  countenance,  you  wilt  believe,  ex- 
pressed little  gratitude  for  a  favour  of 
which  I  had  not  before  given  him  the 
entire  credit;  and  I  was  retracing  some  of 
t\\e  circumstances  when  he  interrupted  my 

reveriejK, 
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reverie,  by  asking,   if  I   knew  where  hk 
brother  then  was  ? 

I  answered,  I  should  ask  that  of  him, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  ail  our 
fates. 

"  You  would,  without  doubt,''  said  hC;^ 
''  tell  me,  if  you  knew  he  was  in  France/' 

I  was  silent. 

"  And,  consequently,  if  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  any  such  intelligence,  you  would 
expect  I  should  be  equally  communi- 
cative.'* 

I  was  still  silent. 

''  Ah  !"  said  he,  colouring,  ''  insensible^ 
accursed  St.  Herman,  what  of  misery  and 
guilt  do  I  not  ow-e  to  that  steady  inflexible 
t?emper  ?" 

I  started.     He  continued. 

"  Yes,  it  is  to  you,  your  sentiments, 
your  instructions,  your  example,  I  owe- 
the  stubbornness  of  Adelaide.  To  imitate 
3^ou,  she  abandoned  the  characteristic  of 
ber  country — of  her  sex.  You  were  ever- 
partial 
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partial  to  my  brother ;  you  impressed  his 
fancied  virtues  on  her  mind ;  you  taught 
her  to  distinguish,  to  prefer — and  such 
infinite  wisdom  could  not  possibly  overlook 
the  advantages  of  an  elder  brother." — Fire 
flashed  from  his  eyes. 

I  told  him  he  honoured  me  too  much  ; 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Courvilie  required 
no  such  aids;  that  her  own  judgement 
taught  her  to  distinguish,  and  she  wanted  not 
fortitude  to  adhere  to  the  election  of  reason. 

"  And  where  now/'  said  he,  ''  is  your 
hero?'' 

''  No  matter/'  replied  Charlotte;  ''  if 
he  lives — it  is  wnth  honour.'" 

''  Good  ;  but  if  dead — if  he  should  na 
longer  live  to  triumph  over  his  unfortu- 
nate younger  brother  ?" 

The  firmness,  of  which  he  accused  me^ 
failed  ;   I  could  not  restrain  my  tears. 

'•'  What  then  will  the  pupil  of  Madame 
St.  Herman — what,  indeed,  will  Madame  St. 
Herman  herself,    the  destined  mcther-in- 

law  of  the  Che-ccdier " 

H^ 
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He  stopped,  evidently  struggling  with 
his  feelings.  I  did  not  ap]»ear  to  notice 
it ;  and  he  resumed,  with  a  counte- 
nance and  voice  of  mere  sorrow  than 
anger — 

"  What  then  will  the  families  of  the  De 
Verencourt  and  De  Courvilie  do  for  an 
hero?" 

"  Ah,  Chevalier!''  I  replied,  *■*■  say 
rather  a  protector — alas  !  they  have  none. 
Your  noble  mother  is  a  fugitive  from 
her  country.  Your  father,  the  most  re- 
gretted, most  noble  of  men,  need  I  remind 
yoUj  is  no  more — the'  Marquis  de  Courvilie 
murdered  in  cold  blood— his  widow  and 
ehiid  taking  refuge,  where,  perhaps,  they 
are  least  safe  from  the  insults  of  the  meanest 
reptiles.'' 

He  indignantly  asked,  if  I  included  him 
in  that  description  ?  And,  after  I  had  re- 
capitulated the  death  of  his  father,  the 
emigration  of  the  Duchess,  and  the  situa-- 
tion  of  Adelaide  de  Courvilie,  he  dared  to 
ask  mCj  if  I  understood  his  character  ^    I 

could 
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coiild  have  told  him^  that  to  understand 
and  to  abhor  it,  was  one  sentimeait;  but 
the  peril  of  the  times  sanctioned  insincerity. 
Instead  of  giving  him  a  direct  answer — 
''  The  Abbe  Rocquelar/'  said  I,  ''  however 
he  may  change  in  other  respects,  is  still 
himself  in  presumption." 

^'  That  is  a  misfortune/' he  replied,  *^^so 
Tery  common,  I  wonder  you  condescend  to 
remark  it.  Charles  de  V.,  for  instance, 
must  unfortunately  be  himself." 

''  Oh,  would  to  God  he  were  \"  said  I, 
eagerly. 

He  again  colowred. — ''  Weil,  Madame, 
but  the  Abbe  Rocquelar  t" 

''  Yes,''  joined  Charlotte,  ''that  Abbe 
— him  who  was  the  cringing  dependant 
of  the  Marquis  de  Courvilie,  raises  his 
audacious  hopes  to  the  widow  of  his  patron  ; 
he  even  commands  and  threatens.  Y,ou 
profess  to  adore  Adelaide — Oh  !  do  you 
not  feel  this  insult  to  her  mother  ?  Is  it 
possible  you  can  hear  of  it  without 
emotion  V* 

''  Without 
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''  Without  doubt/'  he  replied,  ''  it  is 
extremely  distressing — the  ladies  are  pro- 
digiously to  be  pitied.  They  are  beloved 
by  two  men  who  can,  in  a  moment,  insure 
the  safety  of  their  lives  and  fortunes — who 
could  even  serve  the  cause  most  dear  to 
them ;  but  these  men  happen  to  be  reptiles^ 
whom  their  sage  friend  cannot  possibly 
approve." 

''  Good  Heaven  !  what  do  I  hear  ?  A 
son  of  the  Duke  de  V.  class  himself  with  a 
malignant,  vicious,  renegade  priest,  who, 
while  it  served  as  a  cloak  to  cover  his 
iniquity,  professed  religious  zeal,  and  who 
abandoned  his  sacred  calling,  the  moment 
it  served  his  interest !  Is  this,"  I  continued, 
with  astonishment,  ''  that  Charles  de  Ve- 
rencourt  I  once  knew  ?  Can  it  be  the  same 
lovely  boy  whose  opening  mind  promised 
so  much  ?  who  I  have  so  often  seen  blessed 
by  a  noble  father,  and  pressed  to  the  heart 
of  the  best  of  women  ?  whose  youth  was 
instructed  by  the  Abbe  Riccobini  ?  who " 

''  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  Chevalier, 
in  a  faltering  voice,  vainly  endeavouring 

to 
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to  hide  an  unbidden  tear,  ''  and  you  may 
add,  who  accelerated  his  father's  death — that 
same  Verencourt,  the  unhappy  victim  of  a 
passion,  the  most  violent,  irresistible,  and 
persevering— him  whose  whole  life  is  doom- 
ed to  anguish,  by  one  ungrateful  woman. 
What  of  misery  have  I  not  endured — into 
what  a  gulph  of  guilt  has  my  soul  not  been 
plunged — what  of  danger,  of  desperation, 
would  I  n^t  'ace,  parricide,  fratricide,  and 
at  last,  perhaps,  regi  ide  !  All  this  you 
behold  in  Charles  de  V.  ;  but  it  is  not  me, 
it  is  Adelaide  on  whom  aM  my  guilt  must 
rest — you  have  no  right  to  reprove;  no, 
rather  pity  the  distractions  that  still  urge 
me  on  from  ill  to  ill,  while  the  lovely 
phantom,  I  shall  fcllov/  to  death,  evades 
my  pursuit.  This,  Madame,  is  the  bane, 
this  the  curse,  of  De  Verencourt.  Spirit 
of  my  beloved,  my  noble  father!"  cried 
he,  clasping  his  hands,  and  no  longer 
ashamed  of  his  tears,    ''  if  yet    thou   art 

permitted V 

Sensible   of  the  unfortunate    truths   he 
was  uttering,  and  pitying  the  struggles  of  a 

mind 
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inind  once  virtuous,  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  implore  him  not  to  call  on  the  dead, 
the  sacred  dead^  but  rather  to  rejoice  that 
his  father  was  no  longer  sensible  of — 

''  The  apostacy  of  his  son — it  is^  indeed, 
dreadful/'  said  he,  ''  and  here  it  cannot, 
will  not  stop.  If  then  you  respect  the 
fallen  house  of  Verencourt — if  the  fate  of 
Adelaide  be  dear  to  you — if  not  on  prin- 
ciple, at  least  in  policy,  be  my  advocate. 
Make  Adelaide  mine  —give  her  to  my 
desiring  heart — save  me  from  plunging 
<ie/eper  into  guilt — and  permit  me  also  to 
save  her." 

^'  You  ask  an  impossibility." 

''  No." 

I  saw  his  countenance  turn  to  a  deadly 
pale, 

*'  Your  brother- " 

"  He  is  no  more  !'* 

I  felt  the  blow  at  my  heart.  Charlotte 
shrieked—'^  No  more  !  Where — when  ? 
Oh!  the  noble!  the  hero!  is  he  then,  at 
last,  indeed  fallen,  with  all  his  well-earned 
honours  fresh  and  unfaded? — is  he,  indeed, 

dead  ? 
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dead  ?  Alas  !  here,  in  this  spot,  I  received 
his  last  embrace.  Adelaide,  sweetest,  fairest 
flower,  well  may  she  now  droop  !  the  light 
of  her  soul  is  darkened  for  ever  !'* 

She  knew  not  what  she  uttered — I  was 
drowned  in  tears.  The  Chevalier  turned 
to  me ;  he  begged  me  not  to  let  that 
fiend  torture  him,  and  put  into  my  hand  a 
letter,  which  he  desired  might  not  be  read 
till  after  his  departure. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  again  solemnly 
addressed  me. 

"  You  were  shocked,  and  well  you 
might,  when  I  classed  myself  with  the 
Abbe  Rocquelar ;  yet  he,  like  me,  has 
long  indulged  a  hopeless  passion,  and,  like 
me,  will  sacrifice  all  to  the  sovereign  desire 
of  his  soul — in  that,  at  least,  we  are  equal. 
But,  if  I  might  call  the  Marquise — mother,  if 
the  honour  of  her  family  were  mine,  I  should 
look  indignant  on  such  a  pretender ;  I 
should  conduct  her,  y  ju,  and  all,  to  a  place 
cf  safety  ;  then,  with  the  stranger  peace,  to 
renovate  expiring  virtue,  I  should  be  again 

VOL.  IV,  F  aVerencourt. 
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a  Verencourt.  Think  of  this,  Madame; 
evince  your  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
your  friends,  by  advising  the  idol  of  my 
soul  to  reclaim  me  from  error^  and  save 
herself" — He  then  suddenly  left  us  to  the 
sad  explanation  contained  in  the  letter. 
It  was  fatally  decisive.  The  writing  was 
the  trembling,  though  certain^  characters  of 
the  Abbe  Riccobini :  I  could  not  transcribe 
it ;  but  no  time  will  efface  the  contents 
from  my  recollection.  "  He  accused  the 
Chevalier  of  having  suborned  a  domestic 
to  betray  the  Duke  to  the  wretches,  who, 
tempted  by  the  reward  offered  by  the 
Jacobins,  were  in  pursuit  of  him. 

"Whether  by  chance,  or  design,  was  not 
ascertained,  but  the  Duke  had  travelled,  in 
disguise,  near  the  monastery  where  his 
aged  tutor  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  sight  of 
several  of  the  monks,  was  overtaken  by 
four  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard,  by 
v/hom,  as  he  refused  to  surrender,  he  was 
immediately  assaulted.  He  sold  his  life 
dear:  before  the  monks  could  reach  the 

spot. 
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spot,  two  of  the  soldiers  lay  breathless  by 
his  side,  the  othei*s  were  covered  with  blood  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  believing  him  also  dead^ 
had  riffled  his  pockets  and  departed. 

''  On  examining  the  body,  the  monks 
found  there  was  yet  life,  and  Christian 
charity  impelled  them  to  carry  it  to  the 
monastery,  w^here,  in  mean  attire,  covered 
with  blood,  and  just  expiring,  the  Abbe 
Riccobini  recognised  the  Duke  de  V. 
A  sigh,  a  look,  a  faint  pressure  of  the 
hand,  in  the  moment  his  soul  was  ''  re- 
tiring into  it3  rest,"  proved  that  he 
also  recognised  the  man,  w^ho  now  f'^'t 
more  than  paternal  agonj/.  He  was  pri- 
vately interred  in  the  cloister  of  the 
monasterv ;  and  the  Chevalier  was  conjurei 
not  to  expose  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead 
to  violation,  by  disclosing  the  particulars 
which  the  Abbe  felt  it  a  painful  duty  to 
send  him.  He  should  soon,  he  added,  join 
thQ  virtuous  spirit,  which  had  long  been 
the  object  of  his  tenderest  affection  ;  and 
he  concluded — ''  Let  me,  for  the  last 
F  '2  time. 
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tinie^  implore  the  son  of  my  first,  noble, 
and  righteous  patron,  to  know  himself, 
and  fall  prostrate  before  the  altar  of  him 
he  has  offended/' 

I  could  well  conce've  the  tears  of  blood 
such  an  event  would  cost  the  pious  Ricco- 
bini ;  and  in  what  a  situation  did  it  leave 
the  amiable  De  Courvilles  !  eminent  in 
beauty,  virtue,  and  goodness,  to  what  an 
alternative  were  they  reduced!  If  the 
Marquise  could  outrage  every  sentiment 
of  delicacy,  every  respect  to  herself,  her 
rank,  and  her  family,  by  accepting  the 
profane  vows  of  the  Abbe  Rocquelar,  her 
daughter  might  be  protected  from  the  still 
more  culpable  Chevalier ;  or  if  Adelaide 
could  be  brought  to  bear  an  union  so  un- 
natural, as  that  with  the  Chevalier,  her 
mother  might  be  protected  from  the 
Abbe. 

"  Oh,  horrible  !"^  cried  Charlotte,  ''  must 
then  one  of  those  amiable  creatures  doom 
themselves  to  certain  misery,  to  preserve 
the  mere  existence  of  the  other?    But  why 

do 
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do  I  talk  of  existence,  when  we  have  yet  to 
disclose  what  will  destroy  them  ?" 

The  Duke  then,  as  I  foreboded,  preferred 
danger,  and  even  death,  near  the  treasure 
of  his  soul,  to  remaining  in  safety  on  the 
frontiers — and  he  fell — the  brave,  virtuous 
young  man,  fell  into  the  murderous  hands — 
a  victim  to  honour  and  love.  A  second 
time  v^as  Adelaide  to  experience  all  the 
pangs  of  grief  for  his  loss;  and  could  we 
conquer  our  own  regret,  so  far  as  to  view 
this  event  through  the  medium  of  calm 
philosophy,  we  even  might  h2L\e  been 
thankful  that  he  had  escaped  the  ignominy 
which  attended  the  death  of  his  compeers^ 
in  that  fatal  misadventure. 

But,  however  desirable  the  fortitude  which 
is  inspired  by  philosophy,  the  collected 
conversation,  and  indecent  energy,  with 
whicii  the  Chevalier  urged  a  hope,  founded 
on  the  recent  murder  of  his  only  brother, 
filled  me  with  no  less  disgust  than  astonish- 
ment. Had  it  been  once,-  sworn  to  me,  that 
one  so  good  humoured^  so  affectionate,  so 
p  3  pleasant 
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pleasant  in  youth,  cculd  have  readied  such 
a  refinement  of  barbarity  so  early  in  life^ 
I  would  not  have  believed  it :  and  even 
vvith  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses^  it 
appeared  so  incredible,  that  I  again  ex- 
amined the  letter,  with  the  faint  hope  of 
tliscovering  that  it  was  a  forgery ;  but  no, 
I  could  not  mistake  the  hand-writing — and^ 
what  I  had  not  before  observed^  it  was 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  from  the  Abbe 
Mauray,  with  whose  writing  I  vvas  also  well 
aCQuamieQ,  mtxx  tTJi-v'ww  «Lnvncivtci  *^«,«  -v^vi 
sacred,  even  in  these  bad  times^  to  be 
adduced  in  support  of  falsehood. 

I  found  me  Marc|uise  extremely  affected; 
the  misfortune,  my  looks  confirmed,  had 
reached  the  Court. — ''  My  poor,  poor 
Adelaide  '."  she  cried,  ''  how  shall  we  con- 
ceal this  sad  event  from  her.^  Dear  Su 
Herman,  assist  me  to  keep  her  in  ignorance 
of  this  last  dreadful  blow.  Suspense  is, 
indeed,  painful;  but  it  is  not  despair;  time 
will  soften  a  blow  that  may  now  destroy 
her," 

I  knew 
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I  knew  not  what  to  advise,  for  no  doubt;, 
the  Chevalier  would  not  fail  to  make  his 
acquisitions  public.  The  Languedoc  estates 
were  seized  by  Municipal  Officers,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  ;  he  would,  of  course, 
apply  for  restitution.  He  had  proved  it  was 
no  part  of  his  future  plan,  to  cease  per- 
secutiiig  Adelaide  with  his  addresses;  he 
would  appear  in  mourning,  and  there  was 
no  preventing  his  visits  at  the  Hotel  de 
Courville.  These  conclusions  were  so 
obvious,  that  our  concern  for  the  secL'ild." 
time  widowed  heart  of  the  dear  sufferer, 
almost,  in  the  moment,  blunted  our  grief 
for  the  premature  fate  of  the  amiable  Duke. 
We,  however,  determined  on  taking  every 
precaution  to  keep  it  from  her  knowledge 
at  present,  and  to  prepare  her  mind,  by 
degrees,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
conceal  it. 

"  Dear  child,'*  said  the  Marquise;  '^  so 

early  and  so  fondly  attached,  as  they  were, 

to  each  other,  their  sentiments,  habits,  and 

disposition,    so   exactly    congenial,    were 

F  4  thej 
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they  not  animated  by  one  soul? — Alas?' 
that  soul  is  now  for  ever  divided/' 

The  reform^  which  was  now  carried  to 
the  most  profane  excess,  was  a  heavy  cala- 
mity on  females,  who  wished  only  for  an 
equality  with  angels.  In  the  situation  of 
Adelaide,  how  desirable  would  have  been 
a  peaceful  and  secure  retreat  within  the 
walls  of  a  Convent !  But  the  new  power  of 
France  respected  neither  religion  nor  its 
votaries ;  they  had  already  given  liberty  to 
such  of  the  religeiise  as  would  accept  it, 
and  rendered  the  situation  of  those  who  did 
not,  no  less  irksome  than  insecure. 

Cn  leaving  the  Castle,  with  the  strong 
idea  t.v.t  the  Chevalier's  new  honours  vrould 
be  public  enoug'i,  it  struck  nie  that  I  would 
call  on  the  Chevereux. 

I  found  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  expcc- 
ta^'ons:  he  had  annoriuced  his  brother's 
death  there,  and  M.  Chevereux  was  actually 
gone  to  the  hall  to  support  the  motion  of 
his  fv'end  E-"  alite,  for  his  second  investment 
in    the   iaiuiiy   estates;    it    was^   however, 

superseded 
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superseded  that  day^  by  the  more  important 
claim  of  reward  to  the  surviving  \v  ounded 
National  Guards^  whose  two  comrades  lost 
their  lives  in  attempting  to  take  the  traitor 
De  Vcrencourt  prisoner. 

The  identity  of  the  slaughtered  Noble 
was  proved  by  a  tablet,  a  w\itch^  and  some 
money,  taken  out  of  his  pocket,  and  by 
one  ^.f  the  men,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  domestic,  1  aving  a  perfect  recognition 
of  his  person. 

The  papers  were  sealed  up  for  the  future 
inspeciion.  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  watch^ 
seals,  and  money,  given  to  the  soldiers^ 
with  orders  to  divide  the  value  with  the 
widows  of  their  two  comrades — and  thus 
was  settled  a  price  of  t  le  blood  of  one  of 
the  first  Nobles  in  France. 

The  attachment  of  Ninon  to  the  Duke 
de  Verencourt,  though  changed  to  the 
most  tender  and  disinterested  friendship^ 
was  yet  too  lively  and  sincere  to  render 
her  indifferent  to  his  fate»  I  visited  her  in 
F  3  her 
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her  chamber.  If  Ninon  could  give  hap- 
piness, if  she  could  administer  consolation, 
how  ready  and  how  active  was  she  always 
found  I  but  it  was  in  solitude,  silent^  and 
uncomplaining,  that  I  found  her  greatly 
imV'sposed,  her  spirits  weak,  her  nerves 
affected,  and,  as  she  in  a  whisper  said,  her 
heart  broken. — ''  Dear,  gentle^  amiable 
Ninon,"  said  I,  secretly  resolving  to  spare 
Charlotte  to  the  patient  sufTerer,  if  I  should 
find  the  precaution  I  had  taken^  to  bar 
every  access  against  ill  news^  had  suc- 
ceeded at  home. 

I  told  Adelaide  simply,  that  Ninon  was 
indisposed,  and  she  was  herself  the  first  to 
propose  Charlotte's  vit:,it ;  she  accordingly 
•went,  and  her  daily  billets  were  almost  as 
acceptable  to  me,  as  her  society  could  be 
to  Ninon. 

All  the  public  affairs  were  talked  of  at 
the  suppe.s  of  IVfadame  Chevereux  ;  from 
thenct:  we  firht  heard  of  ^he  happy  co^se- 
qucn(  es  ulii*  h  resulted  from  ihe  meeting 
of  the  Jacobin  mob^   ia  the  Champ  de 

Mars^ 
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Mars,  to  demand  an  accusation  of  the 
Sovereigns,  as  well  as  their  unfortunate 
adherents. 

The  tocsin,  which  always  gave  me  an 
ague  fit,  had  warned  us  of  the  ir.subordinate 
assemblage  ;  but  it  was  from  Charlotte  we 
learned  the  indignation  expressed  by  La 
Fayette,  when  he  dispersed  them,  and  the 
serious  alarm  of  the  Moderates,  at  the  idea 
of  receiving  laws  from  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Antoine.  The  Ministers  flocked  round  the 
King,  who  immediately  agreeing  to  accept 
the  constitutional  laws,  congratulations 
flowed  in  from  all  parts,  and  the  Castle  re- 
sumed its  courtly  appearance. 

The  carriage  of  the  Marquise,  in  which 
she  had  not  lately  dared  to  appear,  drove 
into  her  court,  with  her  usual  suite ;  and 
Adelaide  met  her,  with  the  exclamation 
of — "  Oh,  that  my  Verencourt  were  here 
now  !" 

The   Marquise   changed    colour ;    I  af- 
fected   to    look    another  way  ;    Adelaide 
steadily  observed  us  both — her  countenance 
r  6  fell 
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fell — she  remained  silent.  The  Marquise, 
recovering  herself^  was  repeating  all  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  our  present 
security,  but  x\delaide  retired  in  silence 
to  her  chamber,  and  left  us  to  our  usual 
undecisive  consultation. 

While  we  were  arranging  and  disar-^ 
ranging,  unable  to  fix  on  a  mode  of  com- 
nninicating  to  her  the  killing  intelligence^ 
a  shriek  reached  us  from  her  apartment^ 
and  we  found  her  senseless  on  the  floor, 
with  a  letter  laying  by  her.  Whether  the 
purse  of  the  Chevalier  had  operated  more 
forcibly  than  my  commands^  or  whether 
the  change  in  public  affairs  rendered  the 
domestics  more  careless,  I  never  could 
iinderstr.nd ;  but  the  letter,  of  which  I 
subjoin  a  copy,  was  delivered  to  Adelaide 
by  the  groom  of  the  chamber. 


LETTER. 


^'  Concluding,  my  charming 
cousin^  that  your  friends  may>  in  tenderness 


to 
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to  yoUj,  have  concealed  an  event,  which  I 
have  the  strongest  reasons  to  kno2L\  it  is 
necessary  you  should  be  acquainted  with — ■ 
I  inform  you^  with  deep  regret^  that  my 
brother  met  his  fate^  near  two  months  back, 

on    the   road  leading  to ,  about 

fifty  yards  from  the  monastery  of , 

where^  I  presume,  he  meant  to  seek  an 
asylum  with  our  venerable  tutor^  the 
Abbe  Riccobini.  All  the  particulars  of  this 
fatal  affair,  which,  for  reasons  explained  in 
the  Abbe's  letter,  it  was  improper  to  inves- 
tigate, are  left  with-  Madame  St.  Herman  ; 
but  as  it  contained  injurious  suspicions  of 
him,  whose  greatest  crime  and  greatest 
misfortune  has  been  loving  too  well,  I 
feel  m.ysclf  bound  to  clear  my  honour 
from  so  base  an  imputation.  My  brother 
entered  France,  well  knowing  at  what 
penalty.  I  am  accused  of  suborning  a 
domestic  to  betray  him.  The  ma:i  still 
lives  ;  he  is,  doubtless,  a  notorious  villain 
• — but  he  will  not  dare  to  name  me  as  privy 
to  the  assassination  of  my  brother.  Adored 

Adeiuiue^^ 
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Adelai  le,  yon  must  now  be  mine  ;  your 
safety — your  fortune — your  life — nav,  the 
safety  and  life  of  her  to  whom  you  owe 
your's,  can  only  be  secured  by  your  be- 
coming mine,  RePiect,  but  do  not  hesitate; 
more  than  mi/  fate,  more  than  your  oivn, 
depends  upon  your  determination.  The 
instant  you  pronounce  "  be  blest/'  you 
will  be  safe — your  mother  protected — ^and 
allj  all  your  friends  mine.  We  must  dis- 
pense with  that  delicate  regard  to  etiquette, 
which  are  due  to  better  times;  the  necessity 
of  the  present  requires  promptitude  of 
execution.  Believe  me,  I  take  no  advantage 
of  situation  in  thus  urging  you — you  must 
decide." 


Our  poor  Adelaide  had  only  read  to  the 
death  of  the  Duke.  She  now  reclaimed  the 
letter  with  the  most  affecting  earnestness, 
and  demanded  of  me  that  from  the  Abbe 
Riccobini. — '*  You  kept  it  from  me/'  said 

she. 
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she,  ''  Alas  !  to  what  purpose  ?  Is  not  his 
death  decisive  ?  Has  not  the  ruthless  stab 
of  the  murderers  reached  his  heart  ?  Did 
he  not  abandon  M.  Bouille  ?  Did  he  not 
leave  the  frontiers  ?  Did  he  not  exchange 
safety  for  death  ?  When  he  left  Paris,  he 
was  impelled  by  honour  and  duly ;  when 
he  returned,  had  he  a  motive  but  Adelaide? 
Ah  no,  no  !  Blessed  be  the  monastery  that 
rescued  the  remains  of  the  first  of  men 
from  the  unhallowed  touch  of  villains  ! — • 
blessed  be  that  man  whose  holy  life  is 
religion's  best  advocate,  who  dropped  the 
tear  of  fond  regret  on  his  noble  dust !  Oh, 
thou  apostate  !  how  has  iniquity  debased 
every  sentiment  of  thy  soul  !  Go,  thou^ 
riot  in  the  inheritanceof  thine  only  brother? 
Abjure  the  distinction  of  which  thou  art  un- 
worthy ;  but  hope  not,  dare  not  to  hope 
that  any  danger,  that  death  itself,  can  divide 
one  thought,  one  sentiment,  from  him 
whose  monument  is  in  my  heart  !  Oh  no, 
no  !  Poor  Chevalier !  what  importance 
5  dost 
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dost  thou  attach  to  that  existence  which  is 
no  longer  of  value  to  me  ?" 

You  may  imagine  how  we  were  affected; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  heart  of  Adelaide  had 
been  so  often  torn  by  distress^  that  she  was 
at  length  superior  to  it,  had  not  the  death- 
like pale:iess  of  her  countenance,  faltering 
accents,  and  universal  trembling,  betrayed 
the  conflict  within. — ''  I  understand,"  said 
she,  ''  now  the  motive  that  carried  Char- 
lotte to  poor  Ninon  :  let  her  remain  there  ; 
they  will  both  have  business  in  this  world 
long  after  I  have  lei^t  it.'' 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  offered  to  send  for 
Charlotte.  Ninon,  I  assured  her,  was  better^ 
she  was  recovering. — ''  If,"  replied  the 
dear  creature,  ''  I  know  any  thing  of  Ninon, 
the  idea  that  Charlotte  was  returned  to  me^ 
on  account  of  my  affliction,  v/ould  retard 
her  recovery.  I  entreat  you  to  promise 
that  poor  girl  shall  not  be  robbed  of  a 
single  comfort." — Tears  succeeded  this  un- 
usual exertion  of  fortitude;  but  they  were 

not 
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not  tears  of  relief :  she^  indeed,  looked  and 
acted  like  one  who  had  no  further  concern 
in  this  world. 

The  Chevalier  wrote  every  dav.  He  im- 
plored and  reasoned  with  equal  ill  success. 
He  appealed  to  me.  I  had  neither  abih'ty 
nor  inclination  to  aid  him.  He  wrote  to 
the  Marquise^  and  even  addressed  her 
august  friend,  who,  with  her  U'ual  delicacy, 
declined  to  interfere;  but  tl^iC  Marquise, 
tormented  by  the  Abbe,  insulted  by  his 
professions,  and  really  terrified  at  his 
oblique  threats,  began  to  speak  of  the 
Chevalier,  if  not  with  less  disgust,  at 
least  without  the  horror  she  felt  at  the 
Abbe. 

Adelaide,  however,  continued  so  weak, 
melancholy,  and  abstracted,  that  we  had 
not  the  heart  to  advert  either  to  the  per- 
severance of  the  Chevalier,  or  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Abbe. 

As  Charlotte  had  often  visited  us,  though 
Adelaide  would  not  permit  her  stay,  I  was 
much   surprised   one   morning   at    seeing 

Ninori 
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Ninon  accompanying  her,  and  understand- 
ing her  visit  was  expected;  she  was  sadness 
personified.  She  entered  the  chaniber  trem- 
bling and  agitated.  Adehiide  embraced  her 
with  Avarmth  ;  she  examined  her  coun- 
tenance and  dres  ,  which  wa^  deep  mourn- 
ing, with  peculiar  aUention.  As  I  had  not 
been  the  conLdant  of  this  visits  I  naturally- 
thought  mysejf  a  restrain  it,  and  retired  to 
the  adjoining  apartment ;  but  I  was  soon 
recalled.  I  found  Ninon  on  the  ground^ 
her  head  bent  over  tl\e  knees  of  Adelaide^ 
whoj  pale,  almost  motionless,  and  with 
closed  eyes,  was  supported  by  Charlotte, 
herself  looking  like  a  marble  statue.  I 
blame  I  them  all,  and  was  very  glad  when 
the  visitor  took  her  leave. 

Adelaide  was  so  extremely  indisposed 
the  whole  evening,  that  I  sent  for  the 
Marquise.  The  physicians  were  seriously 
alarmed.  Vv^e  sat  up  with  her  ;  but  as  she 
grew  more  composed  towards  mornings 
after  taking  soporific  medicines,  I  per- 
liiuaded  her  mother  to  retire,  and^  having 
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again  seen  that  Adelaide  was  still  composed, 
went  to  my  own  chamber. 

I  had  not  been  fixe  minutes  there^  before 
I  heard  a  violent  tumult  and  uproar  round 
the  house.  I  ran  to  the  front  windows. 
Not  only  the  street,  but  the  court,  were 
crowded  with  wretches,  Vv'liose  ferocious 
looks  could  not  be  easily  forgotten.  They 
were,  they  said,  come  to  burn  the  hotel. 

''  Why,"  said  our  poor  Swiss,  ''  why 
would  you  burn  so  fine  a  building }  Do 
you  know  how  lon<>-  it  has  stood  t" 

*'  We  know  nothing  of  that,"  replied  a 
monster  in  the  shape  of  a  woman ;  ''  but 
we  known  its  time  for  standing  now  is  very 
short." 

*'  The  more  is  the  pity,"  replied  the 
Swiss;  '^  you  will  be  sorry  when  it  is  too 
late." 

''  Not  at  all,"  said  the  woman  ;  ''  it  is 
never  too  late  to  be  sorry;"  and  they  were 
pushing  on. 

^'  You  will  at  least  hear  what  these  good 
gentlemen  have  to  say  on  the  subject." 

It 
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It  was  the  Abbe  Rocqiielar  bustling  in 
before  the  General^  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guards. 

The  popularity  of  Fayette  was  declining 
very  fast ;  but  he  was  beloved  as  a  general, 
and  the  National  Guards  obeyed  him  with 
alacrity^  He  attempted  to  speak  to  the 
mob ;  but  they  were  too  much  out  af 
humour  to  \Uten  to  him.  The  owner  of  the 
hotel  was  a  German  :  that  was  an  argument 
against  which  no  eloquence  could  prevail. 
He  obliged  them  to  depart^  without  con- 
vincing them  it  was  right  so  to  do ;  but 
as  they  were  economists  of  time^  and  de- 
termined not  to  return  thriftless  to  their 
homes,  they  proceeded  v»ith  such  haste  and 
rancour  from  the  Hotel  de  Courville  to  the 
Palais  de  Verencourt,  that  although  it  was 
a  very  well  knov/n  fact,  that  fine  building, 
which  indeed  was  already  defaced,  had 
passed  from  a  deceased  noble  of  the  old 
regime,  to  a  living  patriot  of  the  new,  it 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  illuminated  by  the 

Hre^ 
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rire^  which  burned  all  the  remaining  rich 
furniture  and  hangings,  always  excepting 
what  was  secreted  by  the  most  patriotic, 
for  their  own  private  use  and  emolument. 

The    Ab]>e    Rocquelar    was    extremely 
attentive  to  the  safety  of  our  house  and, 
furniture,   looking  upon   it,   probably,    as 
eventually  his  own. 

He  demanded  to  see  the  Marquise ;  but 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  apology  which  the 
illness  of  Adelaide  and  her  own  fatigue 
furnished. 

I  could  not  account  for  it,  nor,  as  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  the  motive, 
could  I  ask;  but  he  actually  put  his  seals 
on  all  the  repositories  in  which  he  knew^ 
the  archives  and  family  jewels  were  de- 
posited. 

The  General,  wiio  behaved  with  his  usual 
politeness,  could  not  fail  to  observe  this 
extraordinary  manoeuvre  of  the  Abbe ;  I 
saw  it  struck  him  with  as  much  surprise  as 
it  did  me.  He  left  his  compliments  for  the 
Marquise ;  and  for  the  second  time  thought 

it 
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it  necessary  to  leave  a  guard  in  the  court  of 
the  hotel. 

In  the  evening  the  Chevalier  presented 
himself.  I  condoled  with  him  on  the 
destruction  of  his  palais.  He  seemed  to 
give  no  attention  to  that,  but  enquired 
with  energy  after  Adelaide. — "  Our  affairs/' 
said  he,  ''  are  drawing  to  a  deceitful  crisis. 
Sixty  members  are  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  King  with  the  new  constitution.  He 
agrees  to  accept  it,  and  a  calm  will  succeed^ 
so  short,  that  it  will  only  allow  me  time  to 
remove  you  all  out  of  danger,  if  Adelaide 
consents  ;  but  if  she  hesitates,  if  she  refuses, 
it  is  not  onlv  her  and  you,  but  myself,  we 
are  all  lost ;  for  I  dare  not  proceed  in  the 
labyrinth  before  me." 

I  remonstrated  on  the  cruelty  of  urging 
his  suit  at  this  period,  when  the  weakness 
of  her  spirit  and  debility  of  her  body 
m.enaced  a  very  speedy  end  to  his  persecu- 
tions. I  reproached  him  for  the  clandestine 
delivery  of  his  letter;  and  asked  how  he 
could  clear  himself  from  accusations  which 

the 
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the  Abbe  Riccobini  would  never  make  on 
slight  grounds. 

He  interrupted  me  with  solemn  assevera- 
tions, that  the  man  whom  the  Abbe  mistook 
for  his  sp3^  was,  as  he  before  said,  a  domestic 
of  his  own  ;  that  he  was  now  out  of  France, 
but  would,  at  some  future  period,  be  forth- 
coming. While  he  was  yet  speakings 
Rocquelar  appeared,  without  ceremony  or 
apology.  Their  two  faces  were  each  correct 
indexes  of  incorrect  minds;  the  Abbe  pale^ 
the  Chevalier  red  ;  and  I  could  see  the 
struggling  passions  were  not  a  little  trou- 
blesome to  both. 

The  fact  w^as,  the  tw^o  friends  perfectly 
understood,  and  were  mutually  distrustful 
of  each  other,  from  the  obvious  conclusion, 
that  the  victory  of  the  one  would  be  the 
other's  defeat. 

Apparently  fearful  of  touching  on  the 
business  that  brought  them  together,  they 
began  to  converse  on  public  affairs.  The 
Chevalier  did  not  doubt  the  King's  acced- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  his  people. 

'^  He 
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'^  lie  has  no  choice ;  if  he  again  pre- 
varicates  "  The  if  of  the  Abbe^  under 

his  dark  contracted  brov/,  was  indeed  im- 
pressive. 

''  The  King  v/ill  not  prevaricate/'  said  I. 

''He  had  better  not." 

A  pause  ensued. 

The  Abbe  then  slightly  touched  on  the 
injuries  sustained  in  the  Palais  de  Veren- 
courts  and  more  elaborately  explained  those 
which  he  had  called  on  the  General  to  pre- 
vent at  the  Hotel  de  Courville. 

A  suspicious  glance  darted  from  the  eye 
of  the  Chevalier.  He  that  saved,  the  one  to 
pay  court  to  the  Marquise^  might  perhaps 
favour  the  destruction  of  the  other^  to 
lessen,  according  to  minor  politics,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  owner  in  her  estimation. 
If  this  was  the  Chevalier's  idea,  he  was 
not  singular,  for  it  had  struck  me  at  the 
same  instant. 

The  Abbe  looked  at  his  watch.  He  spoke 
of  an  appointment  they  both  had  at  that 
hour^  and  the  Chevalier  owned  the  time 

was 
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was  expired  ;  yet  neither  inclined  to  leave 
the  other  master  of  the  field.  Weary  of  a 
contest  so  uninteresting,  I  apologized  for 
retiring,  and  saw  them  pass  the  portico 
together. 

Soon  after  they  were  gone,  our  porter, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  came  to  tell  me  that 
Michal,  the  porter  of  the  Palais  de  V., 
wished  to  speak  with  me.  The  poor  old 
man,  who  had  been  always  used  to  look  up 
to  the  De  Verencourts,  as  the  first  people, 
and  who  had  himself  been  respected  on 
account  of  his  employment  in  so  great  a 
family,  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  say 
"  M.  de  Verencourt ;"  and  therefore  distin- 
guished the  late  Duke  by  tears,  and  his 
successor,  as  ''  the  present  owner  of  the 
palais:''  He  should  lay  in  his  portico,  he 
said,  as  long  as  one  stone  rested  on  another; 
but  as  to  repairing,  as  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tain how  soon  the  race  of  d^^molishinff 
might  begin  again,  he  hoped  I  should 
advise  the  present  owner  not  to  think  of 
repairing  a  Duke's  palais,  when  there  were 

VOL.  IV.  G  no 
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no  Dukes  to  inhabit  them.  The  poor  old 
man  left  me  in  tears. 

I  had  then  the  curiosity  to  examine  the 
seals  afiixed  by  the  Abbe. — They  bore  his 
initials ;  a  crest  would  Have  been  too 
ridiculous.  W^at  he  could-  mean  by  this 
strange  ceremony^  it  was  impossible  for  me 
even  to  guess ;  perhaps  to  intimidate  us 
from  removing  them  without  his  permis- 
sion^ or  perhaps  to  prove  to  the  Marquise 
how  entirely  he  is  master  of  her  fate  and 
fortune. 

Madame  Cheverenx^  who  came  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  Abbe  and  the  Chevalier 
had  left  the  hotel,  expressed  an  alarm  and 
feeling  for  us,  of  which  I  did  not  think  her 
capable.  The  smallest  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  King,  wbuld,  it  was  the  Advocate's 
opinion,  be  fatal  to  his  friends.  She  in- 
sisted  that  the  Hotel  de  Courville  was  not  a 
place  of  safety,  and  invited  us  all  to  accom- 
pany her  home.  I  should  not,  I  believe, 
have  been*  heroine  enough  to  brave  the 
danger  she  predicted,  had  Adelaide  been  in 

a  situation 
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a  Situation  to  be  removed  ;  but  her  fe^  er 
had  so  considerably  increased,  that  I  could 
not  think  of  moving,  much  less  of  lea^  ing 
her.  I,  however,  directed  all  the  outer 
gates  to  be  kept  fast,  and  no  stranger  to  be 
admitted,  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  General, 
claiming  his  former  promise  of  protection, 
which  Madame  Chevereux  undertook  to 
have  delivered  to  him  by  a  good  citizen  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  found  her  a  much  more 
reasonable  humane  woman,  and  less  of  a 
patriot  than  I  ever  expected. 

The  dav,  however,  passed,  and  closed 
with  more  tranquillity  and  promise  of 
future  peace  than  any  we  had  lately  known. 
The  Marquise  came  to  us  in  the  evening, 
to  exchange  joyful  intelligence.  Adelaide's 
fever  had  subsided,  she  spoke  with  com- 
posure and  resignation — that  we  had  to  tell 
her;  while  she,  vv^ith  a  satisfied  exultation, 
confirmed  what  w^e  had  before  partially 
heard  frc^n  Ninon. 

Th©  King   had  done  that  with  a   good 

grace,  which  he  could  not  refuse  without 

G  2  immediate 
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immediate  danger  to  himself  and  friends. 
He  received  the  deputation  in  full  Court, 
surrounded  by  his  Ministers,  and  all  of  any 
rank  who  yet  remained  in  Paris,  and  per- 
severed in  their  attachment  to  the  Royal 
family.  He  accepted  the  constitution,  con- 
firmed the  laws  it  enacted,  and  agreed  to 
receive  his  guard  from  the  Parisian  Corp 
of  National  Guards. 

This  conduct,  so  little  expected,  and  so 
little  wished  by  the  Jacobins,  operated  on 
their  rancour  like  a  styptic.  Part  of  the 
Commissioners  looked  petrified ;  others 
could  not,  even  in  the  Royal  presence, 
help  comm.uning  with  each  other  on  their 
disappointment ;  while  the  better  disposed 
shared  the  satisfaction  and  confidence  of 
the  King's  friends. 

The  return  of  the  deputation  was  greeted 
with  tumultuous  joy;  the  most  perfect 
harmony  seemed  to  be  restored;  and  though 
our  little  circle  was  deprived  of  its  beloved 
and  noble  protector,  such  was  the  miserable 
biate  to  which  we  had  been  lately  reduced, 

that 
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that  despoiled  of  fortune^  dear  connexion, 
and  almost  hope^  mere  personal  safety 
appeared  a  blessing  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. 

Ninon  now  became  our  constant  visitor, 
and,  as  well  as  Adelaide,  wore  the  deepest 
mourning.  This  was  a  compliment  dearly 
due  to  the  memory  of  our  young  hero  ; 
and  as  there  were  now  no  existing  motives 
for  concealing  either  his  death  or  our 
regret,  the  family  and  domestics  also  put 
on  the  colour  of  grief. 

Adelaide  never  looked  more  hep.iitiful, 
never  half  so  interesting  ;  but  the  i-xCcr^i- 
tude  of  a  conventual  profession  in  Fiance 
did  not  weakefx  her  desire  to  embrace  it. 
What  indeed  was  France  but  the  grave  of 
all  her  hopes  ?  She  would  go  to  Italy,  she 
declared,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  enough 
restored  to  permit  her  to  reach  Rome  in 
safety.  Yes,  the  dear  Duchess  would  re- 
ceive her  with  ioy  ;  she  would  mingle  t^ars 
with  blessings,  and  from  her,  with  whom 
G  3  her 
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her  happiest  years  had  been  passed,  she 
would  not  in  death  be  divided. 

Ninon,  the  pretty  gentle  Ninon,  or,  as 
her  mother  would  say,  the  great  heiress  of 
the  great  orator  and  great  patriot,  would 
also  accompany  Adelaide,  and  be,  like  her, 
professed. — Who  indeed  so  qualified  for 
companions,  as  those  whom  unity  of  senti- 
ment attract  to  one  object  ? 

Charlotte  opposed  this  plan  of  the  two 
visionaries  with  all  her  might,  notwith- 
standing they  appointed  her  heiress  to  all 
their  fortunes;  no  small  bribe,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  Ninon  :  too  small,  however,  to 
purchase  either  her  silence  or  acquiescence, 
she  v/as  continually  raving  against  nuns  and 
nunneries ;  there  was  small  merit,  she 
thought,  in  a  retirement,  when  it  was  no 
lojiger  voluntary. 

Adelaide  supported  her  side  of  the  argu- 
ment with  equal  pertinacity  ;  and  as  it  was 
^  point  on  which  neither  would  vield  to 
the  other,  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  be 

Pf 
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of  the  neutral  party,  as  I  percetved  it  often 
relieved  Adelaide  from  fits  of  profound 
melancholy,  in  which  she  was  too  fond  of 
indulging. 

The  public  tranquillity  bore  now  a  most 
flattering  appearance,  and  Paris  was  as  near 
running  mad  with  loyalty,  as  they  had  a 
few  days  before  bee-ii  with  rebellion. 

A  new  federation  was  ordered,  an  altar 
erected,  and  the  laws  consigned  to  the 
Legislative  Body,  to  the  King,  to  the 
vigilance  of  lathers  of  families,  to  wives, 
to  mothers,  and  to  the  affections  of  young 
citizens.  This  reads  very  well,  you  will 
say — yes^  and  it  was  moreover  not  a  little 
politic. 

The  ladies  of  the  lower  order  had  been 
too  conspicuous  to  be  neglected  on  so 
remarkable  an  occasion. 

There    was    also     a    corp    of    terribles, 

called  the  ''  Hope  of  i  ranee" — boys,  whose 

youthful    feelings    wer-^    cauterized    by    a 

familiarity  with  blood ,    these,    under   the 

G  ^  class 
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ciass   of  young    citizens,    were   no   doubt 
*'  afleGtic.naie  defenders  of  the  lav//' 

Alj  the  world  were  now  going  to  the 
celebration  of  this  grand  ceremony  :  an 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  were 
discharged  ;  the  Champ  de  Elysee's,  and 
indeed  the  whole  city,  illuminated. 

One  circumstance  occurred,  which  would 
have  disqualified  us  from  joining  in  the 
appearance  of  the  general  joy,  had  we  been 
so  inclined.  The  Assembly  passed  a  decree 
on  this  morning  of  general  amnesty,  in- 
cluding all  %vho  assisted  in  the  King's  flight, 
excepting  those  who  emigrated,  either  at 
that  time  or  since. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Duke's  return  to 
France,  at  a  period  of  such  general  fer- 
mentation, renewed  the  regret  of  his 
friends,  and  added  to  the  grief  of  our  poor 
Adelaide.  Had  he  remained  at  the  fron- 
tiers, as  he  safely  might,  w^iihin  the  French 
lines,  had  he  repaired  to  Languedoc,  or 
could  he  have  reached  Paris,  he  would  have 
been  now  restored  to  us. 

x\delaidc 
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Adelaide  de  Courville  possessed  an  un- 
common dignity  of  mind:  tender,  obliging, 
and  accommodating,  as  were  all  her  senti- 
ments and  actions  towards  others,  she  had  a 
strength  of  resolution,  in  mattei*s  where 
reason  and  judg'^ent  accord,  which,  in 
weaker  minds,  might  be  mistaken  for 
obstinacy.  She  wearied  nobodv  with  com- 
plaints ;  her  tears  were  now  confined  to 
her  own  apartments;  and  judging  by  her 
evident  desire  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  friends,  those  who  knew  her 
less  than  myself  would  infer,  from  the 
melancholy  smile  that  sometimes  dimpled 
round  her  mouth,  it  was  a  presage  of  re- 
turning peace.  I  had  not  courage  to  un- 
deceive the  Marquise ;  but  I  knew  the 
heart  of  Adelaide.  Had  1  not  indeed 
formed  it  ?  and  could  I  myself  forget  such 
a  man  as  Louis  de  Yerencourt  ?  Never^ 
never — nor  could  she. 

Well,  Madame,  if  to  strip  theRoyal  Family 

of  every    appendage  to   splendor,   and  to 

sink  them  to  the  level  of  the  patriots  of  the 

CO  day. 
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day,  were  essential  to  the  weal  of  these 
strange  people,  they  were  this  evening 
completely  gratified. 

The  King,  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin^  and 
the  two  Princesses,  went  to  the  Champ  de 
Elysees,  in  a  single  coach^  without  guards, 
attended  only  by  lacquais,  and  those  not  in 
livery. 

Good  God  !  what  a  lesson  for  temporary 
grandeur  ! 

The  Queen  looked  around,  when  stepping 
into  her  carriage,  with  an  expression  of 
indignant  grief  that  cannot  be  described. 
The  ladies  of  the  Court,  distressed  and 
humbicd,  in  the  person  of  their  Royal 
Mistress,  were  actually  in  tears.  The  Mar- 
quise was  obliged  to  return  to  her  apartment ; 
and  not  one  of  the  other  ladies  v^^culd  have 
been  drawn  to  so  mortifying  a  spectacle 
by  any  motive  but  official  duty. 

Madame  Chevereux,  though  extremely 
disconcerted  by  the  plain  coats  of  her 
dom.estics,  insisted  on  exhibiting  herself 
with  as, much  eclat  as  the  frigidity  of  the 

times 
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times  allowed ;  and  the  attendance  of 
Ninon,  who  was  becoming  a  second-self 
to  Adelaide^  was  only  dispensed  with  on 
condition  that  Charlotte  would  supply  her 
place.  She  affected  to  grumble ;  but  I 
suspected  her  sincerity,  as  she  had  before 
given  her  opinion  that  the  appearance  of  a 
King,  as  a  private  citizen^  would  be 
extremely  interesting,  and  occasion  as  many 
extravagancies  from  the  effect  of  sorrow, 
as  from  that  of  joy  :  she  had  even  expressed 
some  curiosity  to  witness  a  scene,  such  as 
never  yet  had,  and  from  her  soul  she 
hoped,  never  would  again  outrage  pro- 
priety and  common  sense  With  these 
sentiments  it  could  not  be  with  great 
reluctance  that  she  stepped  into  the  carriage 
of  Madame  Chevereux,  quite  unattended, 
as  we  feared  the  mourning  worn  by  our 
domestics  v/ould  offend  the  high  and  mighty 
of  the  mob. 

M.  Egalite  and  his  secretary,  with  a  few 

dear  friends,  chose  to  celebrate  the  oro-ies 
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of  this  grand  festival,  at  a  private  house  In 
the  Fauxboiirg  St.  Antoine. 

M.  Veren court  was  at  the  Chamn  de 
Elysee,  most  attentively  respectful  to  the 
Royal  Family  ;  and  wliatevcr  disgust  was 
inspired  by  his  actions  and  his  character^ 
he  could  not  be  recognised  as  the  son  and 
broth C-*  o^'  the  two  late  Dukes,  without 
attracting  some  of  the  respect  attache^l  to 
their  characters.  He  spoke  civilly  ?o  Char- 
lotte, rattled  av.ay  to  Madame  Chevereux^ 
and  enqirred,  with  great  apparent  solici- 
tude, after  /radame  de  Courville,  and  her 
daughter. 

Charlotte  returned  in  extremie dejection: 
her  lieart,  she  said,  was  not  the  only  one  by 
half  a  rfiillion,  that  was  ready  to  burst  with 
sen  ations  tliey  dared  not  di^p^av  ;  e^en 
Madam.e  Chevereux,  she  protested,  laughed 
with  one  e}  e,  and  cried  with  the  other. 

I  shall  conclude  this  packet,  a  "ter  teUing 
you  that  the  Marquise,  who  wa^  loo  much 
indisposed  to  attend  the  public  supper  at 

the 
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the  Thiiillerief^^,  infoi  iried  rs  that  t^^e  Che- 
valier liad  c'ei^^'^nded  a  private  a-  Jieiv  e  of 
his  Majcoty,  which  ^vas  to  be  granted  hlin 
on  the  n e x t  da y .  He  w o u LI ,  no  d n u  ■:■  i,  sh e 
said,  plead  tae  general  amnesty  Cii  his 
own  a-xount,  and  probably  ^^olicit  the  in- 
terference, which,  he  thought^  must  a\ail_, 
as  the  reward  of  his  return  to  lo}  alty  ;  and 
she  even  hinted,  t-'at  it  appeared  to  her  far 
from  impossible  an  union  with  him  would 
ultiiT.ately  take  place.  She  remembered, 
she  said,  his  expressions — ''  If  the  King 
accepts  the  Constitution,  you  will  have  a 
calm  ;  it  wilb  however,  be  deceitful."  She 
trembled  as  she  repeated  this.  In  ca^-c  of 
any  fr.ture  disti'rbance,  she  knew  of  no 
other  resour^^  than  Adelaide's  becomdng: 
Madame  Verencourt;  but  this,  I  assured  her, 
never  could  happen.  If  Adelaide  was  ever 
induced  to  make  a  second  choice,  which,  I 
thought,  very  improbable,  the  Chevalier 
would  be  the  last  person  likeh:  to  profit  by 
such  a  change.     I  know  not  v/hether  the 

Marquise 
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Marquise  believed  in  my  infailibility,  but 
she  did  not  know  so  much  of  Adelaide  as 

H.  St.  Herman, 


PACKET   XVII. 


RESUME  my  long  story. — Madame  Che- 
vereux,  interested,  as  she  said,  for  the 
health  of  Adelaide,  and  naturally  more  so 
for  her  own  daughter,  called  the  next, day, 
to  press  me  to  accompany  all  the  young 
ladies  to  her  country  house.  She  was  still 
extremely  m.anaging,  and  talked  as  much 
as  ever  of  the  great  riches,  great  power, 
and  great  talents  of  her  hubband.  Neither 
was  she  less  voluble  on  the  subject  of  the 
perfections  of  Ninon  :  but  I  still  perceived 

she 
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she    had    not     forgotten    the     lesson    of 
'-  Remember/' 

'^  You  see/'  said  Madame  Chevereux, 
*^  this  poor  child  gets  no  strength^  no 
colour^  no  breathy  no  appetite  ;  she  looks 
like  a  ghost,  and,  more  than  that^  will 
very  soon  be  one,  if  you  do  not  take  care." 

This  coarse  speech  was  followed  by 
so  warm  an  eulogium  on  air,  exercise,  and- 
change  of  scene,  with  so  hearty  and  hospit- 
able an  invitation  to  her  house,  and  I  was 
so  convinced  of  the  salutariness  of  all  her 
arguments,  that  having  now  no  safe  country 
-retreat  of  our  own,  I  added  my  entreaties 
to  her's,  and  implored  Adelaide  to  accept 
an  invitation,  from  which  she  would  be 
sure  to  receive  benefit,  and  I  ofi'ered  to 
attend  her. 

''  Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  she  replied, ''  how 
good  you  are  !  but  how  can  we  leave 
mamma  ?      She  would  be  quite  alone  " 

'*^  Alone,  Adelaide  !  vour  mamma  is  in  a 
crowd  ;  you  forget,  it  is  no  longer  treason 
to  go  to  Court." 

5  „She 
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''  She  will,  however,  be  a  solitaire  with- 
out you  ;  and  ^f  I  go  with  Ninon,  have  I  not 
beside  Charlotte,  my  clear  lively  Charlotte  ?'' 

*^^  She  n  longer  enlivens  you;  your 
sadness  iniei  ts  her." 

*'  Poor  Cliarlotte  !  I  believe  it  does:  but 
I  have  the  gentle  svnipathizing  Ninon. '* 

''  Yes,  too  sympathizing,  Adelaide;  one 
subj  c    en-^-  osses  you  both." 

''  There  is^  however^,  great  comfort  in 
that." 

''  No,  quite  the  reverse,  it  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  sorrows" 

''  Participation,  sav,  rather." 

''  Your  conversation's  are  confined  to 
one  topic,  and  that  a  dismal  one." 

''  Yerv  well,  it  is  so ;  but  can  we  chuse 
a  better?" 

^'  You  could  net,  as  to  effect^  chuse  a 
worse  ;   you  weep  together." 

''  Tears  relieve  the  full  heart." 

*'  But  the  heart  woul:^  not  be  full,  if  you 
consented  to  be  amused." 

^' Amused, Madame  !  amused!  wiiat,  when 

the 
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the  object  for  whom  I  existed^  to  whom 
all  my  faculties  paid  homage,  who,  from 
infancy  I  have  loved;,  as  never  woman 
loved,  •''  for  whom  my  soul  was  up  in  the 
season  of  rest/'  wdiose  graceful  form  and 
perfect  mind  were  symbols  of  that  Heaven 
to  which  he  was  so  early  called,  the  best 
of  sons,  of  subjects,  and  of  friends,  the 
most  noble,  constant,  dear,  ah,  how  dear! 
of  lovers,  when  he  lies  mouldering  in  aii 
obscure  grave,  unhonoured,  and  even  un- 
marked, save  by  the  tears  of  one  aged^ 
holy  friend — do  you  talk  to  me  of  being 
amused  !  Oh  Verencourt !  it  was  Adelaide 
who  should  have  followed  thy  loved  corse — 
it  was  her  only  who  knew  thy  worth — it 
Vv^as  on  thy  grave  she  should  have  at  once 
expired — not  die  a  living  death,  not  sink 
by  degrees  to  that  rest  after  which  her  heart 
pants  :  grief  like  mine  should  kill  at  once  ; 
Ions:  endurance  is  not  Dossible  !  Oh,  such 
pangs  as  mine  are  not  to  be  conceived,  and 
cannot  Ion ^i^  be  borne;  and  yet  you  talk 
to  me  of  amusement  T* 

Had 
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Had  yoii^  Lady  N.,  seen  this  dear  creature 
at  that  moment^  with  upraised  streaming 
eyes,  glowing  cheeks^  and  elevated  voice;, 
you  would  have  thought  with  me^  she  had 
already  cast  ofFiriOrtality. 

She  consented  at  length  to  accompany 
Madame  Chevereux,  provided  I  returned 
every  day  to  enquire  alter  the  health  of  her 
mother.  The  Marquise  indeed,  who  now 
again  began  to  feel  herself  a  free  agent, 
promised  to  join  us  as  soon  as  the  public 
rejoicing  subsided. 

The  villa  of  Monsieur  C.  had  every  thing 
to  boast  which  his  residence  in  Paris 
wanted  ;  it  v.  as  neat,  plain,  comfortablej, 
and  well  appointed  ;  its  situation  delightful, 
and  every  thing  about  it  in  the  highest 
order  and  cultivation.  It  was,  however,  too 
quiet,  and  too  retired  for  Madame  Che- 
vereux  to  remain  more  than  one  day  ;  for, 
besides  that  its  ennui  was  insupportable,., 
what  would  become  of  her  fine  suppers, 
and  the  great  people- v;ho  attended  them^, 
if  neither  Madame  C.,^  Mademoiselle,   her 

daughter. 
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'daughter,  nor  the  lively,  vvitty  Charlotte 
St.  Herman  presided  ?  So  the  lady  hostess 
was  very  frequently  an  absentee,  with  Char- 
lotte, from  her  ov*n  house. 

Meanw^hile  the  holidays  continued  at 
Paris.  The  Royal  1  amily  went  to  the 
Academic  Royale,  with  as  little  state  as 
they  appeared  at  the  Champ  de  Elysee : 
Their  attendantii  were  in  their  own  private 
carriages.  The  entertainment  was  Castor 
and  Pollux.  The  entreaties  of  Pollux  to 
Castor  to  return,  were  so  very  applicable 
to  the  King,  and  vv^as,  by  reiterated  com- 
mand of  the  audience,  repeated  in  so 
pointed  a  manner,  that  he  really  was  obliged 
to  notice  it;  but  it  was  the  head  only  that 
bended;  his  heart  sprang  to  his  eyes,  and  I 
saw,  in  a  glance  from  the  Queen,  that  her 
feelings  were  responsive  to  his. 

I  had  been  honoured  v/ith  a  scat  in  the 
vis-d-vis  of  the  Marquise,  and  now  accom- 
panied her  in  her  box. 

During  this  time  of  public  rejoicing,  we 
had   never  seen   or  heard   of    the   Abbe 

Rocquelar, 
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Rocquelar.  He  had,  however,  the  assurance 
to  enter  the  box  with  his  patron  ;  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  marking  the  dark 
malignant  looks  of  the  latter,  when  the 
shouts  of  "  Vive  le  Roi"  almost  shook  the 
building.  The  Abbe  wished  to  appear 
entirelv  at  his  ease :  he  aiTected  to  laugh  at 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  to  be  witty 
on  the  abolition  of  titles,  and,  above  all, 
was  extremely  gallant.  Had  the  means  to 
render  himself  more  hateful  been  suggested 
by  his  grand  archetype  him.self,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  successful. 

The  Chevalier  at  \QX\gih  obtained  his 
audience  at  Court :  he  made  neither  excuse 
nor  apology  for  his  conduct;  he  even  spoke 
with  the  air  of  an  injured  person.  His 
discourse,  indeed,  savoured  more  of  a  de- 
mand, than  request.  He  was  treated  ac- 
cordingly, and  retired  in  disgust. 

We  were  all  in  the  mean  time  using  every 
possible  means  for  restoring  the  health  and 
spirits  of  our  dear  invalid.  Grief,  I  have 
often  said,  docs  not,   alter  the  fir^t  gush, 

immediately 
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immediately  kill;  but  the  indisposition  of 
Adelaide's  mind  lost  none  of  its  force,  lonir 
after  it  was  removed  from  her  constitution^ 
and  she  retained  that  restless  solicitude, 
that  eager  desire  of  retirement,  and  that 
indifference  to  common  events,  which 
proved,  when  apparently  most  resigned, 
the  constraint  she  imposed  on  herself. 

Before  her  return  from  the  country,  we 
removed  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  from  the 
little  salon,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a 
fine  likeness  of  the  Duchess.  The  exchange 
struck  her  the  moment  she  entered ;  she 
did  not,  however,  speak  on  the  subject, 
but  continued  to  shed  tears  the  whole 
evening.  The  next  morning  I  entered  un- 
expectedly, and  found  her  apostrophising 
her  beloved  adopted  mother,  since  which 
she  has  never  recurred  to  the  exchange  of 
the  pictures. 

We  dared  not  hazard  a  syllable  in  our 
letters  to  the  Duchess ;  but  the  mere  how 
do  you,   and  what  do  you,    of  the  most 

common 
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common  family  occurrences.  Those  W6 
received  from  her  were  equally  guarded ; 
but  I  was  certain^  from  seme  expressions 
in  her  last^  she  was  acquainted  with  the 
fate  of  the  Duke. 

Our  brilliant  rejoicings  still  went  on.  A 
fete  had  been  talked  of  at  Court;  but  it 
-  was  changed  into  a  donation  to  the  poor. 
The  fact  is^  however  they  might  disguise 
their  sentiments^  the  wonderful  re-union 
of  the  King  and  people  was  attended  with 
too  many  humiliating  circumstances  to  be 
wholly  pleasing  to  the  former. 

The  parting  of  the  King  and  the  National 
Assembly  was^  however,  extremely  civil  ; 
it  abounded  with  that  infinitude  of  pro- 
fession, which,  between  two  parties  heartily 
tired  of  each  other,  just  amounts  to 
nothing. 

Fayette,  also,  who  ill  brooked  some  in- 
direct insults,  the  consequence  of  suspicion 
that  he  was  changing  sides,  resigned  his 
command.     The  sixty  battalions  oi  Paris 

Guard 
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Guam  deputed  each  a  member  to  signify 
their  regret ;  and  presented  him  a  gold- 
hilted  sword. 

But  the  new  Assembly  were  chosen  by  the 
influence  of  the  Jacobins^  from  among 
their  own  party  ;  and  the  country  members 
selected  from  that  description  of  men  who 
make  boldness  pas.s  for  information.  All 
the  seditious  writers^  whether  of  newspapers 
or  pamphlets^  as  well  as  vast  numbers  of 
the  apostate  clergy^  were  now  senators. 
Maratj  the  contemptible  Marat^  was^  with 
Robespierre  and  the  cruel  Dan  ton,  among 
the  most  popular.  Egalite^,  Rocquelar, 
Verencourtj  and  Chevereux,  w^ere  also 
again  elected. 

The  Marquise  brought  this  list  to  our 
hotel.  Every  thing  was  feared  from  the 
monsters  now  in  power,  and  their  first 
sitting  commenced  with  sentiments  highly 
derogatory  to  the  King ;  but  that  excellent 
man  disarmed  the  serpents  of  their  sting  : 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  his  affable  and 

courteous 
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courteous  behaviour^   and  they  parted  on 
good  terms. 

Monsieur  Chevereux  came  to  con^rratu- 
late  us  on  this  events,  and,  as  he  could  not 
always  spare  his  little  Ninon,  to  ask  Char- 
lotte's return  to  her  old  habits,  which,  he 
assured  her,  he  expected,  and  for  w^hich 
he  promised  to  get  her  a  good  patriot 
husband. 

The  Marquise  and  I  were  smiling  at  the 
comical  face  and  grotesque  figure  of  the 
little  Advocate,  w^hen  w^e  w^ere  astonished 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Abbe  Rocquelar  and 
his  patron.  The  latter  requested  a  private 
audience  of  Madame  de  Courville  ;  and  the 
former  tried  to  look  modest. 

The  Marquise  arose  after  som^e  hesita- 
tion. The  patron  presented  his  hand,  and 
they  retired  to  the  little  salon. 

Charlotte,  ahvays  ready  and  willing  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  poor  Abbe,  asked 
if  it  were  true  that  all  the  religious  func- 
tions were  to  be  restored  ? 

The 
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The  Abbe  answered,  laconically  enough 
— "  No/' 

''  I  am  rejoiced  at  that/'  she  replied  : 
'^  for,  if  priests  are  allowed  to  marry,  you 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  blessed  with  the  fair 
hand  of " 

The  Abbe  arose  instantly,  and  bowed  to 
the  ground — ''  Miss  St.  Herman  was  too 
good!" 

''  Not  at  all.  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  not  at 
all;  the  fat  Abbess  has  long  loved,  doted 
on,  the  good  Abbe." 

'^  The  Abbess,  Miss!"  repeated  he,  re- 
seating himself. 

''  Yes,  Monsieur,  the  Abbess  of  the  old 
convent  prison  ;  she  who  is  so  ugly,  so  old,, 
ISO  blind,  and  so  fond,  you  surely  re- 
collect !" 

The  Abbe  did  not  chuse  to  recollect^ 
and,  if  he  had  chosen,  the  hard  putting  to 
of  the  salon  door,  and  the  re-entrance  of 
his  patron,  with  a  countenance  that  indi 
cated  spite  and  resentment,  was  enough  to 
discompose  his  memory. 

VOL.   IV.  H  -  The 
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The  mari;  a  Prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  who  secretly  aspired  to  the 
crown,  had  condescended  to  become  the 
ambassador  of  a  wretched  apostate  priest, 
and  formally  demanded  the  hand  of  the 
Marquise  de  Courvilie  to  be  given  to  a 
miscreant  slave  of  her  husband's  vices; 
but  Egalite  w^as  of  that  opacous  character 
that  never  could  extort  respect — and  had 
it  been  possible  to  increase  the  hatred  and 
contempt,  in  which  the  Abbe  was  held 
by  the  Marquise,  it  would  have  been  in 
the  moment  when  his  patron  spoke  of  him 
as  his  friend.  A  decided  and  scornful 
negative  almost  preceded  the  question.  He 
would  have  argued  ;  but  the  Marquise, 
with  all  the  indignation  of  insulted  rank 
and  wounded  pride,  commanded  his  ab- 
sence—and he,  with  all  the  pusillani- 
mitv  of  consciousself-deba  emetlt,  obeving-, 
her,  threw  the  door,  with  violence,  after 
him. 

I,  however,  was  no  Marquise,  and  not 
of  the  smallest  consequence.     To  me  he 

was 
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was  prodigious  great ;  he  had  ad^  ised  his 
cousin,  for  her  own  benefit ;  he  was  her 
disinterested  friend  ;  and,  by  God,  if  she 
did  not  take  his  advice,  she  and  her  abettors 
should  woefully  repent  her  ungrateful 
obstinacy. 

The  Abbe  was  reduced  to  his  old  habit 
of  teeth-gnashing ;     and  Charlotte,    with 
-   affected  humility,  addressed  the  patron. 

'■'■  Spare  its.  Monsieur,''  said  she,  ''  we 
are  unworthy  to  suffer  under  vour  dis- 
pleasure ;  we  have  not  the  honour  and 
happiness  to  benefit  under  the  French 
revolution ;  we  are  onlv  a  couple  of  simple 
English  women.  Be  satisfied  with  your 
power  over  the  ladies  of  your  own  coun- 
try; but,  oh,  spare  ours'/' 

'^  Heavens^  Madame  I"  said  the  Abbe, 
.  looking  like  a  fury,  as  he  addressed  me, 
^'  how  happy  are  you  in  a  daughter  of 
such  a  commanding  spirit;  one  can  only 
lament  that  the  sallies  of  her  wit  arc  so 
much  more  brilliant  than  those  of  her 
eyes.'" 

H  2  ''  What 
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''  What  pity,"  joined  the  patron,  smil- 
ing malignantly,  ''  such  charms  should  be 
incrlal!" 

The  emphasis  on  the  '^  nwrial,"  and  the 
glance  that  accompanied  it,  went  to  my 
heart ;  and,  though  Charlotte  affected  to 
laugh,  I  saw  it  petrified  her.  I  praved  to 
God,  most  ardently,  to  favour  our  escape 
from  that  improving  country. 

Vv'hen  our  visitors  departed,  and  we 
joined  the  Marquise,  we  found  her  too 
indignant  to  be  sensible  of  fear;  but 
Adelaide  was  in  terrors  for  her  mother — 
and  we  seriously  considered  the  insult 
ofiered  her  by  ,the  pow^erful  leader  of  a 
violent  and  unprincipled  party,  in  every 
way  that  could  aflcct  her  safety^  witiiout 
being  able  to  fix  on  any  for  her  protection, 
except,  indeed,  the  one  as  disgusting, 
though  not  exactly  so  humiliating,  to  her 
daughter. 

We  had  seen  nothing  of  the  Chevalier 
since  his  rebuiTat  Court;  but  we  heard  that 
he   still  remained   one    of    the   very   few 

Nobles, 
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Nobles^  who  attended  to  the  real  interest 
of  the  nation,  in  the  Assembly. 

''  M.  Chevereux/'  said  Madame,  his 
spouse,  ''  is  in  raptures  withM.Verenconrt, 
although  quite  weary  of  speaking  himself, 
because  nobody  has  the  manners  to  listen  ; 
but  we  both  wish  Ninon  had  just  such  an 
husband." 

If  she  had  him,  I  thought  we  could  all  be 
very  well  contented,  if,  indeed,  content 
occupied  any  space  in  this  miserable  coun- 
try ;  but  in  Court  it  could  not,  in  the 
Assembly  it  did  not,  and  in  the  Clubs  it 
would  not,  be  admitted. 

There  was  nothing  the  King  would  not 
sacrifice  to  the  peace  of  the  country;  and 
he  was  no  les^  embarrassed  by  the  efforts  of 
those  who  called  themselves  his  friends 
abroad,  than  by  these  whom  he  knew  to  be 
his  determined  enem.ies  at  home. 

The  Convention  atPilnitz  was  the  osten- 
sible motive  for  discontent.  Indeed,  the 
truth  was,  that  m.any  of  the  emigrant 
NobleSj  who  had  abandoned  their  country 
II  3  and 
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and  their  Sovereign  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  whose  names  now  appeared  on  the  list 
of  those  champions  who  threatened  the 
dragon^  had  never  yet  distinguished  them- 
selves by  one  virtuous^  I  had  ahnost  said, 
one  honest,  act. 

While  immersed  in  luxury,  solicitous 
only  to  prove  the  daring  of  their  souls^  by 
a  contempt  of  the  bonds  of  society — con- 
tracting debts  they  knew  they  had  not 
ability  to  pay^  to  the  honest  and  credulous 
creditor^  because  every  vicious  obligation 
to  their  own  fellows  must  be  punctually^ 
honoured — and  they  could  ill  spare,  from 
the  abundance  of  their  progenitors^  the 
STiallest  relief  to  half-starved  peasants,, 
whose  voluntary  blessings  would  have 
followed  their  benevolence^  but  whose 
curses  nov/  proclaimed;,  that  it  was  not 
given  onJi/  to  the  Nablc  and  great,  to  break 
the  laws  of  the  countrij.  No,  they  were  no^v 
better  informed;  the  ignorance  that  for- 
merly crouched  to  the  Seigneur,  now  well 
kne.\^  nothing  but  the  law  prevented  his 
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becoming  a  Seigneur  himself";  and,  there^ 
fore,feeIing  neither  love  or  respect  for  those 
who  had  no  longer  power,  no  wonder 
they  became  hardy  opposers  of  that  order 
that  enslaved  them. 

The  Chevalier,  inheriting  all  the  family 
estates,  beside  those  of  the  Duchess,  decreed 
to  him  by  her  forfeiture,  was  now  one  of  the 
richest  subjects  in  France  ;  for  though  the 
liberty,  as  it  was  called,  asserted  by  tYie 
peasantry,  might  les^ien  his  rent-roll,  yef, 
as  in  the  aggregate,  his  property,  under  his 
own  ample  security,  as  a  member  of  the 
power  which  v/as  found  to  be  absolute, 
was  immense.  He  still  kept  an  haughty 
distance  ;  but  the  Marquise  predicted  every 
evil  from  the  proud  certainty  she  thought 
he  felt,  that  the  calm  was,  ''  indeed 
deceitful,'' and  that  the  friendship,  so  often 
rejected,  would  at  last  be  sought. 

The  continued  commotions  in  the  As- 
sembly again  kept  the  Court  in  a  state  of 
terror  and  distress.  The  Emperor  was 
suspected  of  hostile  designs;  and  the 
H  4  patriots. 
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patriots^  pretending  to  be  indignantly 
jealous  of  foreign  interference^  amused 
themselves  with  invectives  against  the 
Queen^  and  the  few  Germans  in  her  suite^ 
in  so  much,  that  the  Marquise  was  fourteen 
days  without  daring  to  pass  from  the  Castle 
to  her  own  house. 

Mean  while  the  Royal  Fair  were  in  the 
most  extreme  pecuniary  distress.  They 
dared  not  draw  on  the  public  treasury^  and 
their  debts  were  immense  ;  they  had  no 
credit  at  home  or  abroad^  and  actually  had 
not  money  to  answer  common  expences. 

A  great  quantity  of  the  Queen's  jewels 
were  already  sent  to  the  foreign  markets ; 
but  as  their  conveyance^  as  well  as  the 
return^  was  attended  with  great  risk^  she 
was  obliged  to  accept  present  supply  from 
the  few  friends^  whose  means  accorded  with 
their  will — and  you  v/ill  conclude  that 
every  purse  in  t]\e  Hotel  de  Courville  was 
nearly  emptied  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  fortune  left  to  Adelaide  by  Madame 
de  Verencourt^  as  well  as  the  legacies  to 
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myself  and  Charlotte,  had  been  Invested  in 
the  French  funds^  aiid  these  were^  at 
present^  in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  un- 
certainty, that  there  were  no  buyers  at  any 
rate  ;  but  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  we  were  not 
objects  of  too  much  suspicion  to  be  al- 
lowed the  management  of  our  own 
fortunes. 

It  was  now,  indeed,  that  we  understood 
what,  at  the  moment  it  happened^  we 
thought  inexplicable.  The  Abbe's  seals 
rem.ained  on  the  Marquise's  cabinet;  he 
had  not,  indeed,  explained  whether  his 
placing  them  there  was  an  act  of  his  own 
intolerable  presumption,  or  whether  it  Vv^as 
sanctioned  by  the  Assembly.  Jn  the  case 
of  the  latter  it  v/ould  be  dangerous  to 
remove  them ;  so  that  the  valuables  of  the 
Marquise  was  actually  secured  out  of  her 
ov»'n  power. 

Fayette,  the  once  popular  General,  after 

retiring  into  the  county  to  pout,  returned 

to    offer  himself  for  the   office   of  Chief 
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Magistrate;  and  the  very  same  people  v,  ho 
would  have  exposed  their  lives  at  liis  coin- 
Riand^  a  few  weeks  since^  now  deserted  him 
in  iavoiir  of  Petion^  the  virulent  Jacobin 
and  avovv^ed  enemy  of  the  Court — and  the 
consternation  into  which  we  were  all 
thrown  by  this  event,  exceeded  belief. 

The  Marquise,  as  usual,  came  to  us 
The  deceitful  calm  was^  indeed^  passed. 
Charlotte  had  just  come  from  Monsieur 
Chevereux,  who  told  her,  in  confidence^ 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  Queen  s  life 
in  security  from  one  day  to  the  other,  with 
such  a  Chief  Magistrate  as  Petion,  unawed, 
as  he  now  was,  by  Fayette,  at  the  head  of 
the  National  Guards. 

Adelaide,,  who  had  been  extremely  in- 
disposed for  some  days^  was  waiting  the 
return  of  Charlotte,  to  set  off  to  Madame 
Chevereux's  country  house,  where  she  had 
before  received  such  benefit;  but  she  now 
abandoned  that  design,  resolved  to  remain 
near  her  mother,  and  share  every  danger 
to  which  she  might  be  exposed. 

:]  The 
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The  Chevalier  was,  at  length,  announced. 
Adelaide's  hectic  cheeks  proved  her  emo- 
tion ;  she  would  have  retired,  but  her 
mother,  on  whom  present  circumstances 
made  a  deep  impression,  intreated  her  to 
remain. 

He  was  thinner  and  more  pale  than  when 
we  saw  him  last.  He  bowed,  and  took  his 
seat,  evidentlv  agitated  ;  and,  without 
speaking,  never  was  there  an  instance 
where  five  people  met,  all  equally  anxious 
to  learn  the  sentiments  of  each  other,  and. 
yet  continued  more  decidedly  silent. 

After  some  minutes  Iventured  to  ask,  if 
the.  report  of  a  war  was  justlv  founded?    . 

He  answered,  with  some  hesitation,  he 
believed  it  was ;  and  far  from  considering 
that  event  as  a  misfortune,  it  would,  in. his 
opinion,  by  dividing  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  removing  the  numbers  neces- 
sary to  forma  grand  army,  be  the  salvation, 
of  France. 

This  was  a  truth  of  which  we  had  long 
been  sensible. 

H  6  ''  And 
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"  And  who/'  asked  the  Marquise^  "'will 
have  the  command  ?" 

'-  Who  so  worthy^  or  so  capable,  as  the 
gallant  Fayette  }" 

''  True/'  replied  the  Marquise  ;  ''  but 
the  people  have  no  longer  confidence  in 
him/' 

''  The  people!"  repeated  Verencourt^ 
\\Ai\\  indignation ;  but  correcting  himself, 
''  we  are  not,  I  believe,  Madame,  just  now 
competent  to  judge  of  them.  I  come  not 
to  the  Hotel  de  Courviile  to  talk  of  the 
people  ;  it  is  to  you,  Adelaide,  to  your 
mother,  to  your  friends,  I  would  speak." 

Adelaide  again  changed  colour ;  she 
seemed  to  breathe  shorter;  her  counte- 
nance, ''  that  table  on  which  all  her  thoughts 
were  visibly  charactered  and  engraved,"  at 
once  spoke  anguish,  disgust,  and  terror. 
The  Chevalier  gazed  on  her  with  visible 
emotion. 

''  What — what — Chevalier !  what — Mon- 
sieur !  have  you  to  say  to  me,  to  my 
mother,  my  friends?" 

The 
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The  Chevalier  knelt  without  approaching^ 
Iier ;  she  turned  away  her  face^  while  we 
listened  w^ith  attention. 

He  declared,  and  solemnly  bid  us  re- 
member that  he  did  declare  it,  there  was  no 
safety  in  Paris  for  the  Royal  Family,  nor 
any  possible  means  of  escaping  from  the 
dangers  by  which  they  are  environed. 
The  slightest  commotion  w^ould  probably  be 
fatal  to  them,  and  to  all  their  adherents,^ 
He  could,  he  said,  yet  save  Madame  de 
Courville  and  her  family  :  he  had  already^, 
with  this  object  in  view,  made  deposits,  to  a 
large  amount,  in  the  English  and  Dutch 
banks ;  he  had  so  arranged,  that  he  could 
escort  them  to  a  place  of  perfect  safety  ; 
his  love — but,  oh,  how  faint  an  expression 
for  the  feeling  of  his  soul ! — his  adoration 
of  Adelaide  still  continued  to  be  the  latent 
motive  of  all  his  actions — '^  And,  oh,  re- 
member," continued,  still  kneeling,  ''  if  I 
have  erred,  if  I  have  deviated  from  the 
long-trodden  path  of  my  noble  ancestry, 
how   strong,    how    irresistible   must   have 

been 
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been  the  impulse !  Pity  and  forgive  the 
wretched  Charles  Verencourt — suffer  him 
to  save  you  from  the  destructive  anarchy 
that  will  overwhelm  this  devoted  country 
—let  me  convey  you  to  another,  to  that 
of  your  beloved  St.  Herman^  to  Italv^  to 
the  Antipodes.  You  are  my  world,  and, 
wherever  y OH  are,  I  v/ill  be  content  to 
wait,  to  serve,  to  adore,  till  my  suiTerings 
sliall  have  expiated  rny  crimes." 

His  eyes  had  been  cast  down  during 
several  of  the  last  sentences  ;  the  emotions 
of  Adelaide  raised  them  to  her's^  and  fixed 
our  attention  as  well  as  his. 

Never  did  I  behold  a  m.ore  affecting 
object :  she  had  sunk  on  her  knees  ;  in  her 
right  hand,  raised  and  extended,  w^as  the 
large  miniature  of  the  Duke,  on  which  her 
straining  eyes  v/ere  fixed  ;  her  lips  moved, 
though  they  uttered  no  sound.  I  saw  her 
sinking  with  agitation,  and  fiew  to  her, 
just  in  time  to  receive  her  almost  lifeless 
form  into  my  arms. 

The   Chevalier   still   kept   at    an    awful 

distance^ 
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distance,  but  sedulously  watching  every 
movement,  till  she  began  to  revive,  when 
approaching  a  few  steps,  he  saw  his  brother's 
picture  lying  on  the  ground — he  took  it 
up,  and  every  look  more  and  more  alTected 
lijm,  till,  involuntary  tears  dropping  on 
the  picture,  he  gave  himself  up  to  sad  and 
sorrowful  recollections,  without  attendin": 
even  to  Adelaide. 

"  Dear  creature  !*'  she  continued,  m.ost 
pnmfully  agitated  ;  but,  declining  to  retire^, 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  Chevalier,  and  was 
evidently  endeavouring  to  collect  her  ideas^ 

''  M.  Verencourt !"  she  articulated,  v/ith 
infinite  difficulty. 

Her  voice  roused  him  like  an  electrical 
stroke.  The  miniature  dropped  from  his 
hand. 

Adelaide  proceeded — ''  Do  not  think,'* 
said  she,  ''  because  my  poor  wounded 
heart,  swelled  with  sorrows  it  would  con- 
ceal, because,  when  the  unhallowed  voice 
of  solicitation  broke  in  hateful  discord  on 
my  ear^  every  sense  retreated  to  the  image  of 

him. 
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him^  who,  even  from  the  grave^  reigns  sol^ 
arUter  of  my  fate — do  not  think  that  I 
want  strength  of  mind  to  answer  argun^ents^ 
which,  as  far  as  they  respect  myself,  I 
despise.  The  danger  of  the  King  is  ours ; 
w^e  know  out  safety  is  implicated  with 
his — and  we  desire  it  slioiild  be  so.  My 
father  was  the  martyr  of  these  sentiments ; 
my  mother  will  not  desert  her  Royal 
Mistress,  in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  no 
consideration  wall  ever  pievail  on  their 
daughter  to  sv/erve  from  their  example. 
The  evils  I  have  to  fear  are,  therefore^  not 
of  magnitude  to  mingle  with  my  sorrow 
for  the  dead^  or  my  duty  to  the  living. 
My  friends,  Madame  St.  Herman  and  her 
daughter,  are  already  protected  by  the  lav/ 
of  their  own  happy  country.  You  have 
made  remittances,  you  say — we  know  it;  you 
are  enabled  to  lay  up  your  treasures,  by  the 
event  that  robbed  me  of  all  mine — and 
there  is  no  merit  in  rejecting  benefits  for 
which  we  feel  we  have  no  use,  nor  ever  can 
enjoy.     What  are  riches  now  to  me?    Go, 

Sir, 
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Sir^  be  attentive  to  your  own  safety — leave 
the  country  you  have  helped  to  ruin — 
abjure  your  errors — live  with  honour,  that 
you  may  die  like  a  son  of  that  family 
your  life  has  so  disgraced  ;  for,  be  assured, 
the  same  injustice  and  violence,  with  which 
you  say  we  are  menaced,  will  ultimately 
overwhelm  you." 

To  judge  of  my  pride,  while  beholding 
the  emanation  of  noble  sentiment  which 
irradiated  the  countenance  of  Adelaide, 
and  suspended  for  a  moment  its  sad  ex- 
pression, you  must  have  seen  and  heard 
her.  The  eyes  of  the  Marquise  filled  with 
tears. — ''  This,"  said  I,  mentally,  *"'  is  the 
mind  I  have  helped  to  form." 

The  Chevalier  looked  sullen  and  abashed. 
After  a  few  moments  silence — '^  You  are 
not,"  said  he,  ''  more  an  angel,  at  this 
moment,  than  you  have  always  been  to  me; 
but  have  you  not  learned  from  Madame  St. 
Herman,  that  '  those  who,  by  repentance, 
are  not  satisfied,  are  neither  of  heaven  or 
earth/' 

Oh, 
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Oh,  what  a  train  of  sad  recollections  did 
this  simple  quotation  give  rise  to  !  Yes, 
well  I  remembered  the  tranquil  hours, 
when,  to  prove  the  littleness  of  the  great 
Voltaire,  I  taught  my  pupils  to  translate 
some  of  Shakespeare's  beauties  into  French. 
The  two  blooming  boys,  eager  to  emulate 
my  sweet  Adelaide,  and  contending  for 
her  praise,  would  also  study  the  English 
bard.  The  Duke  and  Duchess,  smiling  at 
the  embarrassment  of  the  young  umpire, 
who,  when  her  partiality  to  the  elderbrother 
might  sometimes  have  impeached  justice, 
was  restrained  by  the  favour  of  the  Duchess 
to  the  younger. 

Oh,  when  shall  I  cease  to  regret  those 
blissful  scenes,  when  seated  in  a  marble 
pavillion,  sheltered  from  the  fervid  heat  of 
the  sun  by  the  aromatic  and  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  that  entwined  i^e  pillars 
and  formed  a  natural  drapery  around  every 
opening— fountains  playing  at  our  feet 
- — the  chateau,  rising  behind  in  majestic 
grandeur,  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  most 

charming 
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rharmins^  woods — the  orano-erv  on  the 
right — the  waterfall  on  the  left — the 
smooth  lake  reflecting  the  vine-clad  hills^ 
and  scattered  hamlets^  in  front — the  village 
steeple  just  seeming  to  rise  over  the  walls 
of  a  convent — the  sun  sinking  into  the 
distant  ocean.  Ah,  me  !  ah  me  !  this  Duke, 
this  Duchess,  the  chateau^  the  pavillion^ 
garden,  convent,  steeple— what  are  they 
ail  now?  literally  dust  and  rubbish;  not 
a  trace  remaining  of  the  abode  of  wis- 
dom, honour,  and  peace.  I  could  not 
conceal  my  tears ;  and,  I  believe,  my  me- 
lancholy recollections  w^ere  contagious.  A 
solemn  silence  succeeded,  which  Charlotte, 
a  fleeting  to  smile,  broke,  in  the  language 
of  the  poet — ''  We,*'  said  she,  "  ignorant 
of  ourselves,  beg  often  our  own  harms, 
which  the  wise  powers  deny  us,,  for  our 
good— so  find  we  profit  by  losing  of  our 
prayer/' 

The  Chevalier  frowned.     This,  indeed, 
was  no  smiling  hour  for  any  of  us.     He 
now   addressed   the  Marquise,    and  com- 
plained 
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plained  of  the  severity  of  his  treatment;  he 
appealed  to  her  wisdom  and  her  prudence 
—  in treated  her  to  believe  the  time  was 
too  full  Gt  danger  to  admit  of  stratagem  ; 
the  arrangement  he  oitered  was  justined  by 
solemn  certainties^  of  which  no  one  could 
better  judge  than  himycif.  True,  he  had 
once  prevented  Adelaide  frora  leaving 
Paris;  but  circumstances  were  then  dif- 
ferent. Wherever  she  then  went,  the 
union  he  had  so  long  dreaded  would  have 
taken  place ;  but  now  that  the  brother 
whom,  though  he  envied  when  living,  he 
regretted  dead. — 

"  Oh,  that  brother!  that  brother!'' 
softly  cried  Adelaide,   ''  no  more  like " 

Severe  as  was  this  half  sentence,  I  saw  it 
gratified  the  Chevalier.  To  have  pointed 
her  imagination,  and  to  recall  to  her  me- 
mory, the  impression  which  occupied  his 
own,  was  an  accordance  by  which  he  was 
flattered. — "  Hope,  which  travels  with  us 
through  life,  nor  leaves  us  when  we  die,'* 
revived ;  but  he  was  too  great  a  master  of 

his 
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his  feeling  to  betray  it.  After  a  short 
pause,  he  a^^ain  vahily  urp:cd  the  Marquise 
to  leave  Paris,  which  she  positively  refused. 
He  then  entreated  her  to  prevail  on  Ade- 
laide to  accept  his  protection  to  Bergin, 
to  Italy,  or  to  England.  All  these  propo- 
sitions being  also  declined,  he  solemnly 
said — 

''  I  see  your  fate — my  ov/n  is  implicated 
in  yours-  I  >hall  m.ake  no  efforts  in  regard 
to  myself;  but,  as  long  as  I  can,  I  Vvill 
serve  and  defend  Adelaide,  and  those  who 
are  dear  to  her.  When  all  falls,  I  can,  at 
last,  die  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  must 
not  refuse  me  admittance,  when  I  come  to 
inquire  after  your  health." — He  did  not 
wait  to  hear  this  last  reauest  nciratived. 

Adelaide  was  not  pleased  with  the  in- 
direct a^^sent  to  his  visits;  yet,  shocked 
at  the  more  presumptuous  persecutions  of 
the  Abbe,  she  could  not  help  allowing, 
that,  doubtful  as  was  the  protection  of  the 
Chevalier,  it  was  the  only  one  to  which  her 
mother  could  appeal. 

Paris, 
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Paris,  I  have  before  told  yoii,  was  near 
running  mad  for  joy :  that  fit  was  now 
over;  they  were  fast  relapsing  into  the 
most  sanguinary  barbarity,  and  that  even 
at  the  moment  when  there  were  no  end  of 
all  sorts  of  public  rejoicing. 

The  troops  of  the  Emperor  continued  to 
advance — the  emigrants  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  Monsieur — and  there  was  a 
party  forming,  who  dared  to  avow  monar- 
chial  sentiments,  and  a  resolution  to  coun- 
teract the  alarming  power  of  the  Jacobins. 
Many  respectable  friends  cf  the  Constitu- 
tion joined  those  of  the  King,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  club,  v^^ho  met  at  the 
convent  of  the  Feuillans,  where  also  three 
hundred  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  thousand 
of  the  first  citizens,  were  added  to  their 
number. 

The  Court  were  in  high  spirits  on  this 
occasion ;  and,  although  Adelaide  con- 
tinued the  inflexible  and  almost  perpetual 
inmate  of  her  own  apar-ment^  the  Marquise 
ventured^  once  more,  to  receive  the  visits 

and 
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and  gratiilations  of  her  friends,  on  a 
prospect  that  promised  to  protect  her 
from  insults  which  were  ah'eady,  once 
more,  suspended. 

Vv'e  had  a  iar  ^e  party  talking  over  public 
affaii-s,  which  had  long  been  the  almost 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  women  of  France, 
a  reason,  perhaps,  why  they  were  so  ill 
managed,  when  Madame  Roland,  vh:)  had 
been  introduced  to  the  Marquise  at  Ccurt^ 
was  announced. 

That  lady,  who  gave  herself  credit  for 
more  ^wit  and  beauty  than  any  one^  was 
the  wife  of  a  Minister,  suspected  by  both 
parties,  whom  she  entirely  governed. 

The  company  were,  of  course,  dumb,  the 
moment  she  entered.  There  was,  indeed, 
little  opportunity  for  any  one  to  speak 
while  she  was  present.  Relaxing  from 
the  abstruse  wisdom  that  generally  occu- 
pied her,  she  condescended  to  be  pleasant 
—and^  in  a  vein  of  sententious  raillery, 
gave  us  the  news  of  the  day.  The 
doiible  marriage  of  Madame  de  Courville 

and 
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snd  her  daughter^  with  the  two  sound 
patriots,  M.  Veren court  and  the  Abbe 
Rocquelar,  was  considered  as  an  immutable 
arrangement.  The  Queen  was  indisposed^, 
and  w^ished  to  pass  some  time  at  St.  Cloudy 
but  feared  to  ask  permission  of  the  Jacobins 
--and  she  was  right,  for  it  would  drive 
them  quite  mad.  Monsieur  Chevereux^ 
she  added,  is  a  droll  character:  he  has 
amassed  riches,  and  talked  himself  into 
fame,  which  he  d  es  best  when  against 
his  o^.vn  conscience ;  if  he  had  pleaded 
for  the  King,  he  would  have  done  no- 
thing but  shed  tears,,  as  he  always-  does 
T/hen  he  sees  him  or  the  Dauphin  ;  on  the 
contrary,  v/hen  talking  of  the  laws,  which 
he  cares  nothing  about,  or  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  nobody  less  understands,  one 
hears  of  nothing  but  the  long  speeches, 
iron  face^  and  excellent  lungs  of  Monsieur 
VAvocat  Chevereux.  As  to  Ninon^  there 
w^ould  be  no  end  to  her  perfections^  since 
her  father  grew  more  rich,  her  mother  more 
ridiculous,    and    herself    more    beautiful, 

every 
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every  hour.  This,  at  least,  was  the  opinion 
of  their  friend  Monsieur  Egalite^  who, 
having  exhausted  the  greater  part  of  his 
own  immense  wealth  in  rewarding  the 
secret  services  of  his  friends,  and  finding 
new  claims  more  than  adequate  to  the 
remainder,  had  planned  to  lay  out  some 
of  the  accumulations  of  the  little  Orator 
to  equal  advantage,  even  if  he  should 
purchase  it  by  a  second  sacrifice  of  the 
honour  and  principle  of  his  son.  He  con- 
trives to  please  the  tall  Citoyenne — but 
her  daughter  has  more  sense.  She  is  really 
amiable,  and  not  a  little  ingenious;  for 
she  contrives  to  pay  her  parents  the  most 
profound  respect,  without  implicating  her- 
self in  their  folly. 

And  thus  the  wife  of  Holland,  with  no 
small  ingenuity  on  her  part,  contrived  to 
let  us  and  the  company  perceive,  how  much 
she,  w^ho  boasted  of  being  the  oracle  of  the 
present  ministry,  condescended  to  know 
of  the  petit  affairs  of  a  ci-derant  Marquise. 

VOL.  iv.^  I  But 
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But  our  visits,  our  triumphs^  and  the  ces- 
sation of  presumption  in  the  Abbc^  had  a 
very  short  period.  The  latter  assured  us, 
we  should  soon  change  characters  ;  and  the 
Chevalier,  without  again  urging  either  his 
own  passion,  or  the  coming  danger  on  which 
he  had  before  been  so  eloquent,  retained  a 
steady  composure  in  his  frequent^  and 
almost  silent,  visits. 

Monsieur  Chevereux,  who  had  withdrawn 
his  name  from  the  Jacobins,  without  addino^ 
it  to  the  Feuillans,  now  studied  more  the  art 
of  silence  than  the  flowers  of  oratory;  he  had 
frequent  and  convenient  head-aches,  which 
requiring  change  of  air^  he  retired  with 
his  family  to  his  beautiful  villa,  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health.  Adelaide  con- 
sented to  accompany  Ninon,  and  I  engaged 
to  follow  the  next  day  ;  but  ''  boast  not 
thyself  of  to-morrow." — The  next  day  it 
was  not  safe,  even  for  si;ch  an  insignificant 
person  as  myself,  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

Fresh  accounts  from  the  chicken-hearted 

bands. 
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bands^  who  abandoned  their  King  to  become 
pensioners  on  the  charity  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropean Princes,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Imperial  troops,  furnished  the  ostensible 
excuse. 

''  We/'  said  the  King  to  the  Assembly, 
^*' are  sworn  to  be  united:" — "  And  we/' 
said  the  emigrant  Princes,  ''  have  sworn  to 
disunite  you/' — What  faith,  then,  could  a 
set  of  wretches,  become  familiar  with  death 
in  the  most  horrid  shapes,  and  who,  indeed, 
w^ere  conscious  of  crimes  that  cried  aloud 
for  vengeance,  place  in  the  professions  of 
the  King,  when  his  nearest  relatives  and  con- 
fidential connections,  declared  those  pro- 
fessions to  be  forced  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment,  and  whose  avowed  intention 
it  v/as  to  render  them  void  ?  The  greatest 
coward,  when  rendered  desperate,  w^ill 
fight  like  a  lion  in  the  toils.  The  dangers 
from  abroad,  or  the  weak  efforts  of  those 
who  had  vet  a  conscience  at  home,  were 
separately  not  objects  of  terror,  to  a  society 
who  attached  to  their  interest,  the  weak, 
I  2  the 
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the  wicked,  the  desperate,  the  idle^,  and  the 
cruelj  of  the  whole  immense  kingdom  of 
France;  but  if  theefiervescenceofthegreat, 
and  good,  were  aided  by  foreign  armies^ 
there  were  no  answering  for  the  event.  The 
Jacobins^  therefore^  resolved  to  invite  to 
Paris  the  refuse  of  the  provinces,  and  with 
their  assistance,  concentrate  their  whole 
power,  to  annihilate  the  club  of  the 
Feuillans,  which  took  place  with  the  usual 
riot  and  barbarity.  Petion  was  the  Mayor, 
and  Petion  was  a  Jacobin;  so  the  members 
of  the  club  narrowly  escaped  being  mas- 
sacred ;  they  were  refused  the  protection 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  National  Guard 
were  not  suffered  to  appear.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  native  generosity  and  ener- 
getic conduct  of  some  Municipal  Officers, 
the  intention,  when  the  convent  was  sur- 
rounded, of  setting  it  on  fire,  and  suffering 
none  to  escape,  would  certainly  have  been 
put  in  execution. 

As  this  was  considered  a  victory  over  the 
King  and  his  friends,  you  will  not  doubt 

that 
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that  it  particularly  affected  the  Marquise; 
nor  will  you,  I  presume^  conclude  the 
corner  I  occupied  in  her  hotel  to  have  been 
the  most  comfortable  in  the  world;  although 
it  was  a  consolation  that  I  wasalone;,  as  the 
consequence  might  have  been  fatal  to 
Adelaide,  in  the  present  weak  state  of  her 
health  and  spirits;  and  I  had  the  same  even- 
ing a  joy,  past  joy,  in  the  receipt  of  a 
packet  from  my  dear  Julia,  by  which  I 
understood  that  the  Abbe  Riccobini  lived, 
of  which  I  had  htely  doubted — that  he  re- 
mained at  the  Monastery,  st'll  enjoy- 
ing the  friendship  of  the  Abbot,  and 
that    I   received   this  consolation   through 

o 

his  means.  But  when  I  un  erstood,  bv  a 
subjoined  note,  that  the  pov.er  to  facilitate 
our  correspondence  was  no  more — that  the 
Pope,  whose  age  and  infirmities  had  only 
prevented  him  from  an  active  opposition 
to  encroachments,  which  menaced  the  total 
abolition  of  religion  in  France,  had,  at 
length,  issued  that  bull  of  excommuni- 
-catioiij  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  might 
I  3  have 
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have  had  effccl,  but  which  now  served  only 
to    excite     the    atheistical    power^   which 
tyrannized  over  France^  to   such  rage  and 
desperation^  that   it  became   more  dange- 
rous   to    individuals    to    be    detected    in 
correspondence   with  any  of  the   subjects 
or  residents  in   the  Papal   territory^   than 
even  with  those  of  their  declared  enemies — 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor-^and  that^  in 
consequence  of  all  this^  I  must  be  deprived 
of    what    now    constituted    the    greatest^ 
almost   the  only,    remains   of    all   former 
happiness — that  I  must  no  longer  hope  to 
receive  assurances  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  friend  of  m.y  heart,  and  that  I  could 
not  assure  her  of  mine — when    I   became 
sensible  to  all  the  consequences  of  this  in- 
teridiction,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
despondence  and  grief  that  overwhelmed 
me. — ''  Every  hour/'  says  the  sage,   ''  takes 
away  some  of  the  things  that  pleases  us, 
and,    perhaps,   some  of  the  disposition  to 
be  pleased." — In  common  events  this,  un- 
doubtedly,   is  true ;    but  it  was  my  hard 

fate 
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fate  to  lose,  in  rapid  succession^  tho^je 
blessings,  which  would  have  supported, 
cheered,  and  consoled  me,  through  a 
long  life,  and  which,  in  the  awful  change 
to  immortality,  would  be  my  guiding 
star. 

It  is  long,  my  dear  Lady  N.,  since  I  have 
transcribed,  from  my  memorandums,  any 
thing  to  amuse  or  entertain  you ;  but,  as 
this  devoted  country  advanced  to  that 
climax  of  iniquity  for  which  ages  of  peni- 
tence will  not  atone,  the  general  misery 
reached  every  heart  who  retained  a  germ 
of  the  true  national  character,  and  involved 
in  one  calamity  many  thousands  of  worthy 
persons,  beside  the  dearest  friends  of  your 
oblio-ed  and  affectionate 


o 


H.  St.  Herman. 
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PACKET   XVIJXo 


1  HE  Reformists  of  France  were^  when  my 
last  packet  concluded^  become  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Christian^  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Pagan  J  world :  they  began  the  arcade  of 
liberty^  by  reviling  their  natural  Prince, 
and  proceeded,  by  a  very  natural  gradation, 
to  blaspheming  their  Creator ;  they  were 
now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  one, 
and  boldly  denied  the  existence  of  the 
other. 

The  establishment  of  two  such  points  re- 
quired some  management^  it  must  be  con- 
fessed : 
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fessed;  but  the  Jacobi-3  ha  I  determined  the 
matter — and,  depending  on  the  King's 
indecision  of  character,  demanded  his  im- 
mediate sanction  of  tw^o  decrees  for  that 
purpose- — one  to  exile  the  whole  body  of 
clergy  who  refused  to  secularize  ;  the  other 
— to  encamp  twenty  tliousand  recruits  from 
the  interior^  under  the  walls  of  Paris. 

There  w^as  no  trait  of  indecision  in  the 
refusal  of  the  King,  nor  any  bounds  to  the 
rancour  of  the  disappointed  Jacobins,  or 
the  uproar  of  the  galleries,  when  it  was 
proved  that,  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  safety  of  his  few  faithful  subjects, 
Louis  could  be  deci^^ive.  But,  as  permanent 
unanimity  is  seldom  the  characteristic  of 
the  vicious,  having  proceeded  to  a  certain 
length  with  their  Babel,  they  began,  like 
the  builders  of  old,  to  speak  in  many 
tongues — chiefs  would  be  Kings,  and  fol- 
lowers w^ould  be  chiefs..  This,  however, 
could  not  happen  to  all,  though  all  insisted, 
on  an  exclusive  right ;  so  the  mighty  club  • 
1.5  wasL.. 
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was  already  dividing  into  those  secret  parties 
who^  after  the  abolition  of  religion,  and  the 
murder  of  the  Capets^,  accomplished  the 
destruction  of  each  other. 

It  was  the  Gironde^  whose  infant  society, 
while  yet  they  dared  not  give  themselves  a 
name,  held  nightly  meetings  at  the  house 
of  Monsieur,  or  rather  Madame  Pierre,  the 
ci-devant  pretty  Couthon,  who  then  sug- 
gested the  expedient  of  drawing  to  the 
capital  the  wretched  band  of  ruffians,  since 
known  by  the  appellation  of  vSans  Culottes. 

The  refusal  of  his  Majesty  to  sanction 
decrees  so  utterly  repugnant  to  every  tenet 
of  the  established  religion,  and  so  dangerous 
to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  subjects,  could 
not  fail  to  be  followed  by  the  blessing  of 
all  the  well-disposed;  and  the  Jacobins,  well 
aware  that  their  existence,  as  rulers,  de- 
pended on  the  refuse  of  the  kingdom,  whom 
they  resolved  to  bring  to  Paris  at  all 
risks,  vociferated  the  overthrow  of  liberty, 
the  peril  to  patriots,  the  certain  re-esta- 
3  blishment 
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blishment  of  tyranny — and  such  was  the 
fermentation  among:  their  furious  adherents/ 
that  they  proceeded  to  pa'^s  another  decree^ 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
sanction  of  the  King,  which  deprived  the 
Royal  Family  of  their  most  faithful  and 
tried  friends. 

The  whole  body  of  Life  Guards  were  at 
once  dismissed — their  places  supplied  by  a 
selection  of  the  Jacobins  from  the  National 
Guards — and  the  brave^  loyal  Duke  de 
Brissac,  their  comanander,  sent  to  the  prison 
of  Orleans^  not  charged^  or  even  suspected^ 
of  one  offensive  sentiment^  but  unalterable 
attachment  to  the  King. 

You  must  not^  Madam,  quarrel  with  this' 
episode  as  irrelevant  to  my  story,  since  the 
result  involved  the  small  circle  which  then 
formed  my  w^orld,  in  all  the  misfortunes  of 
the  August  Persons  who  were  the  destined 
victims. 

The  period  was,  indeed,  fast  approaching^ 

when  a  succession  of  calamities  so  inured 

our  minds  to  suffering,  that  we  had  scarce 

I  G  time 
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time  to  lament  one  deprivation  before  it 
was  succeeded  by  another — and  the  little 
fortitude  that  remained  was  soon  vanquished 
by  the  increasing  violence  of  the  ladies  of 
the  mob.  It  v/as^  indeed^  a  service  of 
danger  to  pass  undisguised-  even  from  our 
hotel  to  the  Castle. 

The  Palace  was  continually  surrounded 
by  the  most  abandoned  of  the  community,, 
and  the  Queen  assailed  at  every  window 
with  the  most  shocking  and  vulgar  abuse  : 
no  crime,  however  absurd,  no  reflection, 
however  malignant,  no  expletive,  how- 
ever horrid,  nor  any  appellation,  however 
coarse,  but  what  were  directed  to  that  in- 
jured woman. 

As  it  Vvas  in  vain  that  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Assembly,  and  that  the  civil 
Magistrates  v/ere  appealed  to,  the  gates  of 
(he  Thuilleries  were  at  length  shut. 

*'  Very  well,"  said  the  Assembly,  ''  but 
the  Terrace  is  the  peoples' ;"  and  the  peo- 
ple continued  to  occupy  it  for  the  most 
rebellious  and  wicked  purposes. 

The 
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The  Abbe  Rocquelar,  a  principal  in  the\ile 
politics  of  the  times,  renewed  li is  bold  in^ 
trusions.  He  fancied  the  Marquise  humbled^ 
when  addre^>:ed  as  plain  "  Madame/'  and 
therefore  took  especial  care,  when  she  was 
visible  todiim,  to  have  many  things  to  talk  of: 
he  entered  and  retired  with  self-importance; 
spoke  to  the  domestics  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity; but  no  longer  urged  his  suit  to  the 
Marquise  ;  and  entirely  withdrew  all  con- 
fidence on  that  subject  from  me. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  continued,, notwith* 
standing  the  terror  inwhich  I  often  passed 
the  streets^  to  be  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
villa  of  our  friends,  carefully  concealing 
from  my  gentle  i\delaide  every  thing  that 
would  counteract  the  benefit  her  looks 
announced  from  the  fine  air. 

The  Chevalier  was  always  a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  Chevereux  ;  and  where  the 
magnet  of  his  attraction  resided,  one  was 
sure  to  find  him.  He  had,  indeed,  taken  a 
small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Passyv 

oil 
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on  account,  as  he  said,  and  Madame  C. 
confirmed,  of  bad  health  ;  and  certainly,  if 
dejected  looks,  pallid  cheeks,  and  want  of 
appetite,  were  symptoms  to  be  credited^ 
not  without  reason.  He  was  certainly  very 
much  altered,  and  that  no  less  in  manner 
than  in  person. 

''  M.  de  Veren court  never  laughs  now  V^ 
exclaimed  Madame  Chevereux  ;  ''  and,  what 
is  worse,  he  never  makes  me  laugh/' 

"  M.  de  Verencourt  lives,  like  the  ca- 
melion,  on  air/'  observed  the  Orator;  ^^and^ 
like  the  camelion,  also  changes  his  ap- 
pearance ;  he  will  be  as  slender  as  Made- 
moiselle de  Courville  in  a  short  time.'' 

We  frequently  passed  each  other  on  the 
road  from  Paris,  for  the  Chevalier  still 
occasionally  attended  the  Assembly;  but 
thousrh  our  carriaoes  were  often  at  the  door 
together,  and  he  sometim.es  offered  his 
protection,  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
accepting  it,  had  we  not,  on  passing  i\\e 
barriers  in  the  same  instant,  found  the  streets 
uncommonly  crowded  by  the  sort  of  faces 

that 
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that  always  unnerved  me,  and  in  such  num- 
bers as  prevented  the  carriage  from  going 
on. 

As  the  National  Guards  constantly  min- 
gled with  the  riotous  multitude,  it  would 
have  been  vain  for  me  to  appeal  to  them^ 
had  any  insult  been  offered;  but  the  Che- 
valier saw  miy  consternation,  aad,  leaping 
from  his  own  carriage,  proved  his  patriotism 
by  the  authority  wath  which  he  directed  the 
guards  to  make  way  to  mine,  and  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  was  obeyed — his  nod 
was,  indeed,  sufficient  for  our  safe  conduct 
to  his  home,  though  he  would  not  answer 
for  the  behaviour  of  his  friends  to  ours. 
He,  therefore,  advised  my  remaining,  wdiile 
he,  who  had  not  been  in  Paris  the  last  three 
days,  enquired  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

He  returned  with  horror  depicted  in  his 
countenance.  A  desperate  mob  had  en- 
tered the  Palace  ;  the  King  was  personally 
insulted — and  it  w^as,  at  that  moment,  un- 
certain whether  he  yet  lived. 

-  Oh, 


'^  Oh,  the  Marquise!   the  Marquise!"  I' 
exclaimed. 

He  had  enquired^  but  could  hear  nothing 
of  her.  She  was  certainly  not  at:  her  hotel. 
Hehad  himself  endeavoured  to  press  into  the 
Palace ;  but^  finding  it  impossible^  he  was 
that  instant  hastening  to  the  Assembly^  to 
demand  their  assistance  to  relieve  the  King 
from  a  situation  as  degrading  to  them  as  to 
himself. 

He  was  out  of  sight  almost  before  he 
finished  the  sentence,  leaving  me  in  the 
worst  company  possible^ — the  horrors  of 
my  own  imagination  ;  and,  though  every 
moment  more  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
hideous  bands  that  thronged  the  streets^ 
unable  to  keep  from  the  window  by  which 
they  passed. 

The  suspense  was  intolerable — the  situ- 
ation in  which  my  tortured  fancy  painted 
the  Marquise,  dreadful.  She  might  be  ill, 
wounded,  fainting.  If  I  were  near,  could  I 
not  console,  assist,  support  her?  Ah!  what 

was 
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was  pei-sonal  danger  to  myself,  in  compa- 
rison of  serving  her  at  such  a  crisis  ? 

If  desperation  did  not  make  cowards 
brave^  would  Lady  N.  believe^  that\,  in  a 
disguise  borrowed  from  a  Grisette,  attended 
only  by  a  domestic  belonging  to  the  Che- 
valier^  I  could  have  ventured  into  the 
street,  and  reached  the  Hotel  de  Courville^ 
without  a  single  recollection,  to  this  hour^ 
how  I  pressed  through  crowds  that  seemed 
to  grow  out  of  each  other  ? 

With  great  caution  the  faithful  Swiss 
opened  the  gate^and  the  joy  with  which 
I  was  received  by  the  domestics^  both  flat- 
tered and  affected  me. 

The  Chevalier  had  been  rightly  informed 
— the  Marquise  was  with  the  Queen  when 
the  tumult  began. 

Muller,  her  faithful  valet,  had  persevered 
in  reporting  her  safety  to  the  family,  as  long 
as  he  could  get  access  to  the  Castle ;  but 
that  had  ceased  to  be  possible  more  than 
two  hours — ''  And  much  mischief/'  he 
mournfully  added^  '^  may  be  done  in  two 

hours. 
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hours  by  bad  men,  who  must  have  been 
helped  by  the  devil  himself,  to  drag  a  huge 
cannon  into  the  hall  of  the  Castle  by 
manual  strength. 

''  Merciful  God  V  cried  I,  ''  is  ic  possible! 
■ — a  cannon  into  the  hall  of  the  Palace,  and 
loaded  ?" 

Muller  shook  his  head — if  he  had  not 
seen  it  himself,  he  never  could  have  believed 
it;  but  there  the  cannon  now  actually  was 
loaded — ''  And,"  added  he,  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheek,  ''  there  is  Madame,  our 
Marquise,  and  the  Queen.  She  is  a  German, 
Madame — I  remember  her  at  Vienna,  when 
I  w^as  page  to  the  first  Countess  Bergen,  the 
most  beautiful  young  woman  in  the  world 
■ — with  their  lives  at  the  mercy  of  a  drunken 
rabble,  who,  on  the  smallest  hint,  would 
forget  themselves,  and  set  fire  to  the 
piece.'* 

My  dear  Lady  N.,  do  you  not  shudder  ?  It 
was  well  known  to  the  faction  that  this 
outrage  would  happen,  several  days  before, 
and  yet  Petion,   and  his  deputy,  Manuel, 
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the  chief  Magistrates,  could  not  be  found ; 
theij  uere  on  a  partjj  of  pleasure  at  Versailles. 

Ah^  wretches !  but  you  were^  and  v/ill  be^ 
foundj  here^  and  hereafter;  there  was  an  eye 
that  marked  you — and  in  the  moment  when 
your  accursed  spirits  were  leaving  your 
tortured  bodies,  ye  knew^  ye  felt^,  ye  wcix 
found,  and  that  by  your  own  dear  friends, 
and  colleagues. 

As  Muller,  after  again  trying,  could  not 
get  near  the  Palace^  I  sent  him  to  the  hall 
for  intelligence. 

The  Assembly  were  talking  to  and  at  each 
other,  vvhile  a  few  individuals,  the  most 
earnest  of  whom  was  the  Chevalier,  loudly 
repeated — ''  The  King  is  every  moment  in 
danger  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle." 

Petion,  who  just  arrived,  having  shewn 
his  abhorrent  face  to  his  creatures,  the 
rabble  about  the  Thuilleries  had  the  auda- 
city to  declare  that  the  people  respected  the 
laws.  The  galleries  were,  indeed,  empty, 
but  the  hall  rung  with  the  plaudits  of  the 
faction. 

Muller's 
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Miiller's  frequent  returns  to  the  hotel 
were  at  length  marked  ;  and^  having  been 
threatened  with  the  Abbay,  he  was  after- 
wards afraid  to  stir;  so  that  I  remained;,  in 
most  painful  and  agitated  suspense^  till 
midnight^  when  the  Marquise  herself  re- 
turned to  her  hotel. 

''  I  have  out-lived  this  day/'  cried  she^, 
scarce  able  to  reach  a  seat,  ''  and  am  in- 
vulnerable." 

I  can  describe  nothing  of  the  welcome 
my  heart  gave  her — it  was  incoherent  and 
extravagant :  we  wept,  we  embraced,  we 
adored  the  power  that  protected  her  ;  but 
she  was  so  much  harassed,  fatigued,  and 
exhausted,  that  I  prevailed  on  her  immedi- 
ately to  retire,  and  endeavour  to  forget 
events,  which  she  was  as  eager  to  relate,  as  I 
was  to  hear 

Before  the  Marquise  left  her  chamber  the 
next  morning,  our  children  were  at  the  feet 
of  their  respective  mothers;  and,  after  such 
a  day  as  the  last,  you  will  not  doubt  the 
interest  of  our  meeting. 

The  amiable  Ninon  was  with  them ;  andl, 

as. 
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as  the  Marquise  had  recovered  her  spirits^ 
we  crowded  her  breakfast  table^  most  anxi- 
ous and  earnest  auditors  of  a  transaction, 
that  now  seemed  to  cover  all  Paris  with 
shame. 

The  banditti  had  actually  marched  through 
the  hall  of  the  Assembly  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, declaring  their  intention  to  force 
the  sanction  of  the  King  to  the  two  derrecs 
against  which  he  had  set  his  veto ;  and  ihey 
proceeded  accordingly,  armed  with  pikes^ 
into  theRoyal  Presence,  while  the  new  guaids 
looked  quietly  on,  and  while  all  Faris^  to 
their  eternal  shame,  knew  what  wa^  passing, 
without  making  a  single  effbrt  for  their 
insulted  King. 

"  Think  of  our  situation,"  said  the  Afar- 
quise  :  "  every  minister  displaced  in  wliom 
the  King  had  confidence;  his  faithful  guards 
exchanged  for  a  band  of  traitors  ;  no  regard 
paid  by  the  Assembly  to  the  King's  repeated 
not'^e  of  his  danger  ;  crowds  of  men  and 
women  shouldering  each  other  towards  the 
Royal  apartments ;    the  Mayor  not  to  be 

found; 
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found;  and  the  whole   Court   left   to  the 
absolute  mercy  of  savages  in  human  shape. 

''  The  King,  with  his  friends,  the  Queen 
and  her  children,  the  Princess,  and  a  few  of 
us  helpless  ladies,  were  together  in  the 
salon,  when  the  breaking  of  doors,  and  other 
violence^  announcing  the  impossibility  of 
repelling  the  monsters^  his  Majesty  sud- 
denly rushed  forward  to  the  (xil  de  haeuf,  in 
hope  to  prevent  their  approaching  his 
family.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  caught  hold 
of  the  arm  of  a  gentleman,  and  follow^ed  so 
close,  as  to  get  into  a  window  recess  near 
her  beloved  brother. 

'  It  is  the  Queen,  it  is  the  German  wolf — 
yes,  that  is  Madame  Veto,'  said  the  rabble. 

'  Do  not  undeceive  them,'  whispered 
that  lovely  heroine;  '  the  mistake  may  be 
fortunate — but,  ah,  my  brother  !' 

^'  A  dirty  greasy  fellow  was  placing  his 
red  woollen  cap  on  the  head  of  his  King. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Queen  had  also  endea- 
voured to  follow  the  Kijig,  but  anxiety  to 
have   her    children    near^    prevented    her 

getting 
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getting  into  the  ml  cle  hmifj  before  the  mob 
closed  the  passage^  and  she  was  obliged  to 
return.  The  Dauphin  was  in  my  arms  ; 
the  beautiful  boy  could  not  now  wave  his 
hat  to  the  fine  shew  of  the  good  citizens. 
The  Queen  placed  him  on  a  table  before 
her;  he  dared  not  look  up ;  he  tried  to  hide 
his  face  in  the  maternal  bosom^  w^hich 
throbbed  in  anguish  for  her  husband  and 
children — but  a  brute  put  his  heavy  cap 
on  the  sweet  child^  and  his  head  bent 
under  it. 

*"*"  A  man  they  called  Santerre^  a  brewei% 
seemed  affected — '  The  child!'  said  he^ 
taking  the  cap  from  his  head^  and  after 
wiping  the  perspiration,  and  parting  the 
curls  on  his  beautiful  forehead,  'the  child!* 
he  repeated,  and  he  was  permitted  to  rest 
on  the  bosom  of  his  mother. 

''^  V/e  had  hastily  collected  some  ribbons 
and  May  boughs,  which  the  Queen  assisted 
us  to  distribute  as  tokens  of  amity ;  but 
even  while  they  were  scrambling  for  the 
gifts,  and  for  hours  that  it  was  not  possible 

for 
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for  her^  or  any  of  us,  to  move,  it  is  wretches 
like  themselves  only  who  can  conceive, 
pale,  interesting,  and  beautiful  as  she  looked, 
pressing  to  her  bosom  the  lineal  hope  of 
the  country,  the  rude,  infamous,  taunt- 
ing language  addressed  to  her — no  heart 
warmed,  no  eye  glistened  in  sympathy  for 
the  distress  of  an  injured  Queen,  till  we 
discovered  a  few  friends  in  disguise,  whose 
looks  gave  assurance  of  protection  in  case 
of  personal  violence. 

'  Your  friends,  Madame,'  said  Santerre, 
the  brewer,  '  are  awkward — I  know  those 
who  could  serve  you  better.' — The  villain  ! 
he  had  been  paid  for  forbearance,  till  the 
means  to  satisfy  his  rapacity  were  ex- 
hausted. 

''  The  King  has  been  called  weak  and 
irresolute — he  has  even  been  said  to  be 
deficient  in  courage  ;  he  had  lately  proved 
himself  not  wanting  in  decision  to  his  peo- 
ple, nor  to  the  King  of  Kings,  and  he  was 
now  giving  both  precept  and  example  to 
the  greatest  of  heroes. 

''  He 
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''  He  had  advanced  to  meet  the  crowds,  by 
whom  he  was  now  environed,  attended 
only  by  four  gentlemen.  A  dirty  red  cap 
was  forced  on  his  head,  which,  not  being 
so  large  as  to  discompose  him  by  the 
weight,  he  actually  forgot  to  remove. 

*'  He  had,  with  difficulty,  obtained  a  glass 
of  water,  when  fainting  with  thirst,  which 
he  was  not  suffered  to  put  to  his  lips  but 
to  the  health  of  the  nation. 

''  He  had  suffered  insult  on  insult ;  he 
knew  he  was  in  momentary  peril  of  his  life; 
he  could  not  even  assure  himself  of  the 
safety  of  his  Vv  ife  and  children  ;  and  he  bore 
all  w^ith  the  patience  and  resignation  of  a 
Christian,  but  without  fear,  the  selfish  fear 
that  would  temporise  with  evil  doers. 

"  There  he  stood,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  bitter  interested  enemies,  without  guards, 
except  such  as  would  have  pointed  the  up- 
lifted dagger  to  his  heart,  without  friends 
who  could  assist  him,  deprived  of  power 
either  to  reward  or  punish ;  yet  when 
called  on  by  the  discordant  voices  that  rent 

vo:.  IV.  K  the 
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the  air^  to  sanction  decrcss  against  which 
his  conscience  and  his  honour  revolted^ 
he  refused  it,  with  the  dignity  of  a  king, 
the  zeal  of  a  Christian,  and  the  courage 
of  an  hero. 

'  Feel/  said  he,  in  that  moment,  to  an 
insolent  grenadier,  '  feel  my  heart,  my 
pulse,  does  either  indicate  fear  ?" 

The  Marquise  was  obliged  to  pause,  to 
indulge  her  tears ;  our's  had  accompanied 
every  period  of  her  sad  recital. 

^'  The  virtue  of  a  Prince,"  she  continued, 
"  is  said  to  be  his  power :  our  Prince  had 
no  power;  but  his  virtue  impressed  the 
low^est  and  most  hardened  of  mankind  with 
avve  and  respect. 

"  The  rage  of  insult,  and  even  disposition 
to  murder  their  King,  subsided  into  quar- 
rels and  reviling  each  other;  awed  by  the 
presence  in  which,  Vv^hen  the  madness 
subsided,  they  were  frightened  to  find 
themselves;  they  v/ere  hastily  retreating, 
covered  with  shame,  and  many  a  hard  heart 
melting    in  repentant   sorrow,    when   the 

magistrates 
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magistrates  assured  the  Assembly  that  the 
people  who  carried  a  cannon^  which  they 
loaded,  into  the  Palace^  who  insulted  the 
sacred  person  of  the  King,  and  only  paused 
?A  his  rnurder — '  Yes/  said  the  Mavor, 
'  these  people  have  respected  the  laws/ 

''  God!"  exclaimed  the  Marquise^  ''  I 
have  seen  this^  and  vet  I  survive  I" 

'' Oh  my  mother  !"  cried  the  tremh-ling 
Adelaide^  '''  if  we  are  to  v.itncss  scenes  like 
thisj  and  if/  indeed^  your  heart  persists  in 
the  duty  of  remaining  with  the  Queen,  there 
is  but  one  consolation  left  for  us — let  us  at 
least  sufier  together.  What  have  vou  not 
endured  during  the  dreadful  vesterdav  ? 
and  what  torture  has  not  the  apprehension^ 
which  fear  uTagnifies,  inflicted  on  us?" 

"  God  forx'id,  my  Adelaide/'  replied 
the  Marquise,  ''  that  such  a  dav  as  I  last 
saw^^  should  ever  recur ;  if  such  scenes  be- 
come familiar  to  the  furies  of  yesterday, 
we  are  all  lost." 

''  At  least/"  repeated  Adelaide,  "  let  us 

be  lost  together;  if  destruction  begins  in 
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the  Palace^  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  seek 
safety  elsewhere." 

This  first  general  achievement  of  the 
sans  culotte  heroes^  awakened  the  last  efforts 
of  expiring  virtue  among  the  yet  wholly 
uncorrupted  citizens. 

The  transactions  of  the  preceding  day 
were  recollected  with  emotions  of  surprise^ 
regret^  and  confusion  :  so  universal  indeed 
was  the  reprobation  of  the  treatment  of 
the  King,  so  sincere  the  admiration  of  his 
dignified  patience,  and  so  genuine  the 
shame  w^hich,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Assem- 
bly, overwhelmed  its  members,  that  when 
the  suspension  of  Petion  and  Manuel  from 
their  offices^  and  an  order  for  them  to 
account  for  their  conduct^  was  moved^  it 
passed  without  a  single  opposing  voice. 
The  faction  dared  not,  in  that  momentary 
reign  of  virtue,  vindicate  the  too  palpable 
villany  of  their  friends. 

But  brief^  very  brief,  was*  the  hope  of 
this  short  interregnum. — The  King's  letter, 
which  moved  the  good  to  tears^  and  was 

ailowedj 
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allowed,  even  by  the  disciples  of  the  nev/ 
philosophy,  to  be  a  sublime  mixture  of 
dignity  and  patience,  was  read  and  ap- 
plauded one  hour,  but  forgotten  the  next. 
The  vagabonds,  who,  after  a  very  short 
cessation,  again  awed  Paris ;  those  whom 
Petion  impudently  asserted  respected  the 
laws,  became  equally  terrible  to  the  Assera- 
bly^,  and  the  well-disposed  citizens. 

Nothing  human,  like  them,  was  indeed 
ever  let  loose  among  rational  beings;  you 
would  never  be  able,  from  any  description 
I  can  give,  to  form,  an  idea  of  the  shocking 
expression  of  their  faces. — Sans  cidotles ! 
it  vvas  only  by  a  few  dirty  rags  they  v,^ere 
distinguished  from  sans  coiivere — dirt,  filth, 
poverty,  and  vicious  propensities,  vyere 
their  only  claractcristic  To  pass  their 
persons  in  the  street  was  a  torture  on 
modesty  ;  and  to  hear  their  mixture  of  im- 
precation, indecent  phrases,  and  blas- 
phemy, was  an  equal  torture  on  morality 
and  common  sense. 

When    our   friend.    Monsieur  PAvocat, 
K  3  heard 
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heard  that  the  public  indignation  at  the 
iisuage  of  the  King  was  confirmed  by  the 
suspension  of  Fetion  and  Manuel^  he  got 
instant  relief  for  his  head-ache,  and  posted 
to  Paris,  with  a  well-studied  speech  on  the 
excess  to  which  patriotism  sometimes 
carried  its  votaries;  and  concluded  with  an 
eulogy  on  the  Ring,  which,  though  perhaps 
the  very  best  he  ever  made,  was  approved, 
without  beiHi^  ap'olauded— a  circumstance 
so  new^  and  incomprehensible,  that  he  re- 
tired from  the  hall,  disappointed,  ''  spirit 
bound/' and  so  indisposed,  as  to  render  a 
return  to  the  country  not  merely-  con- 
venient, but  indispcuciable. 

Ninon  had  remained  v*ith  us,  in  expecta- 
tion of  her  parents  continuing  at  Paris;  but 
her  mother  surprised  us  by  announcing  the 
return  of  her  husbands  head-ache,  and  the 
inlention  of  taking  the  air  of  Passy  for  its 
relief. 

''  And  how,"  said  she,  tears  filling  her 
eyes,  '-  hov/  is  Maria  Antoinette  ?  and  how 
is  her  daughter?" 

''  They 
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"  They  were  last  evening  ill  enough  to 
satisfy  their  enemies/'  replied  the  Marquise. 

"'  Ah,  my  God  !  they  were  then  ill  enough 
indeed/'   exclaimed  Madame   Chevereux : 
then  lowering  her  voice,   till  by  degrees  it 
dwindled  into  a  whisper,  and  satisfying  her- 
self that  all  the  doors  were  closed — ''  My 
suppers  are  all  postponed  till  the  winter; 
my  spouse  is  too  indisposed  to  speak  in  his 
place^  though  Dimanche  is  still  nothing  to 
him.    We  are  not  enamoured  of  Marat,  nor 
do  we  admire  the  nev/  patriot  Robespierre, 
who  pretends   not   to  like  money,   wh.ich 
every  one  knows  is  impossible,  and  there- 
fore cannot   be.      I  love  the  Queen  ;   her 
*^  remember"  h  always  on  my  pillow;   and 
lately,   my  spouse  and  m,e  have  talked   of 
Madame  Royal  and  our  pctiite  Kin  on,  and 
wept  till  day-break,  and  then  you  knew  one 
must  have  an  head-ache,   io  tay  nothing  of 
the  heart :  and  what  do  you  think  of  m^y 
receiving  a  visit   fiom    he  wife  of  Pierre, 
with  that  cdd  unpleasant   Madamie  Roland, 
and  seeing  my  hot-house  stripped  of  all 
K  4  our 
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our  curious  plants  ?  they  filled  their  carriage^ 
with  our  finest  exotics^  v/ithout  so  much  as 
allowing  me  the  liberti/  of  presenting  them : 
this,  however,  is  libertij,  not  indeed  exactly 
that  sort  of  liberty  about  which  my  spouse 
talked  so  much,  and  so  well,  before  he  had 
such  bad  head-aches ;  but  allons,  my 
children.  Monsieur  Chevereux  is  already 
returned,  and  expecting  us/' 

The  caprice  of  JSiadame  Chevereux  was 
Charlotte,  and,  like  a  spoiled  child,  she  was 
always  peevish  when  deprived  of  her  toy. 
Nothing  would  have  prevailed  on  her  to 
leave  Ninon  with  us  a  fev/  davs,  ey.cept  the 
fear  of  losing  the  lively  Charlotte  for  ever 
and  aye  ;  but  we  parted  on  a  mutual  agree- 
ment, if  Ninon  remained  at  the  Hotel  de 
Courville  ever  so  short  a  period,  her  young 
friends,  both,  if  possible,  but,  at  all  events^ 
Charlotte,  returned  the  vi'.^it,  and  so  vice 
versa,  whatever  period  they  passed  at  the 
villa,  Ninon  remained  with  us. 

Indeed  the  separation  from  that  amiable 
gill  always  left  both  the  Marquise  and  my- 
self 
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self  sensible  to  a  stronger  feeling  than 
simple  regret.  We  suspected  the  head- 
aches of  the  orator  covered  certam  pre- 
sentiments of  danger  to  himself;  and  the 
pillow  conversations  adverted  to  by  his 
^v'lfe,  evinced  still  greater  anxiety  for  their 
mutual  darling  ;  they  vvere^  Charlotte  said 
s;ie  was  sure,  making  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments of  great  importance. 

Two  Jews,  whose  names  had  not  been 
frenchified  from  Detite  to  d'Etoit^  but  who 
were,  nevertheless,  nearly  related  to  Ma- 
dame Chevereux,  had  been,  though  with 
some  diuicultv,  prevailed  en  to  make  fre- 
quent private  visits  at  the  villa,  with  whom 
both  Monsieur  and  Madame  Chevereux  were 
usually  locked  up  m.ost  part  of  the  night. 
They  were  men  of  great  respect  among 
their  own  peonle,  and  had  consented  with 
rehictance  to  the  request  of  IM.  Chevereux, 
whatever  it  was,  because  their  relation  was 
not  of  their  faith.  Madame  C.  was  in  a 
great  rage  at  this  objection — ''  For,"  said 
she  to  Charlotte,  who  was  her  creneral  con- 
iv  5  fidant^ 
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ficiaiU,  ''  what  signifies  whether  one  is  a 
Jew  or  a  Catholic,  if  one  are  biU  just  and 
good  Christians?  These  men  are  the  children 
of  iny  father's  brother:  they  v/ere  not  angry 
with  my  mother,  becauise  rme  fi^occeeded  (a 
the  wealth  of  her  husband^  but  beraur;e  she 
was  not  a  Jewess.  It  is  true,  tliat  when  I 
gave  grand  suppers,  in  ray  new  hotel,  to 
all  the  patriot  Nobility,  I  never  thought 
of  my  cousins;  but  now," — Madame  C. 
corrected  herself,  ''  but  no',7,  I  must  go  to 
my  villa  " 

Again  cur  hotel  was,  for  a  short  time^ 
tranquil.  The  Marquise  returned,  as  usual^ 
to  the  Castle  ;  but  though  the  late  situation 
of  the  Royal  Family  had  interested  every 
potentate  in  Europe,  the  Jacobins  v/ere 
still  the  same,  and  it  could  not  be  concealed 
that  they  looked  forward  to  a  crisis  of  great 
importance. 

It  was  long  since  we  had  heard  from  or 
of  our  venerable  Mentor,  the  Abbe  Ricco- 
bini. 

The  interest  of  our  patriot  fidends  wei'c 
3  on 
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on  the  wane ;  they  coi:ld,  therefore,  not 
procure  a  repetition  of  forraer  indulgence; 
but  after  the  late  events  it  would  be  a 
consolation  to  know  he  existed,  and  his 
advice^  at  a  period  so  full  of  danger,  what 
a  blessing  should  we  consider  it  !  The 
Abbot  was  his  steady  friend,  and  I  hired  a 
chaise,  to  make  the  experiment. 

The  first  glance  of  the  monastery  annihi- 
lated hope  ;  the  sanctuary  for  religious 
men  was  converted  into  a  barrack  for  Ja- 
cobin soldiers. 

I  had  not  courage  to  question  the  sen- 
tinels, and  no  trait  remained  of  the  former 
inhabitants.  There  was  indeed  more  of  the 
traffic  of  the  world  ;  but  to  me,  who  had 
eome  hither  in  expectation  of  seeing  it  far 
dilTcrently  occupied,  the  change  was  deso- 
lation. Good  God  !  with  what  sensations 
of  sadne::s,  regret,  and  disappointment,  did 
I  look  on  the  ancient  and  venerable  edifice  ! 
— how^  many  tears  did  I  shed  at  the  pro- 
bability that  the  respected  object  of  my 
journey  was,  if  living,  rempvi^d  where  no 
X.  6  grateful 
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grateful  Abbot's  indulgence  woifid  alleviate 
the  hardships  of  confinement !  and,  if  dead  I 
the  hope  which  supported  my  spirits  in  the 
Iniie,  though  short  iourney  to  the  monastery^ 
was  no  more  ;  and  I  returned  in  a  state  of 
inexpressible  dejection. 

The  Marquise  was  still  more  distressed  ; 
she  had  flattered  herself  into  a  confidence 
of  the  success  of  my  mission,  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  pious  Abbe  would  suo;o-est 
some  plan  to  ensure  the  safety  of  her 
dauorhter.  v/hose  health  wt.3  ab^ain  sufierinc? 
from  confinement,  although  she  paid  the 
stipulated  visits  at  the  villa.  It  was  indeed 
no  easy  task  to  resist  the  soft  persuasion  of 
Ninon,  the  blunt  hospitality  of  her  mother^ 
and  the  fine  speeches  of  the  orator. 

The  once  brilliant  Court  of  Louis  XVI, 
which  had,  previous  to  the  last  violence^ 
scarce  deserved  the  name,  seemed  now  to 
revive  in  lustre  :  not  only  all  the  friends  to 
loyalty,  but  the  lukewarm",  who  blushed  for 
the  degradation  of  their  King,  and  even 
many  knov^n  enemieS;,  attended  the  levees ; 

besides 
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besides  ^vhich,  the  interference  cf  some^ 
the  remonstrances  of  others,  and  the  sedu- 
lous observation  of  foreign  courts,  con- 
tributed to  raise  such  general  interest,  that 
people  of  all  ages,  rank,  and  country, 
crowded  to  Paris,  to  witness  events  which 
the  pen  of  the  historian  never  has,  nor 
perhaps  ever  will  parallel. 

The  foreigners,  v/hose  rank  entitled  them 
to  consideration,  Ts'ere  of  course  introJuced 
at  Court  by  their  respective  ambassadors  ; 
and  the  high  rank,  as  well  as  respect,  the 
Marquise  de  Courville  held  there,  drew  to 
our  hotel  a  great  number  of  foreign 
visitors-. 

The  cards  with  English  names,  of  course, 
particularly  attracted  me,  and  I  had  tvvo  in 
my  hand  v/hen  the  Marquise  came  in. 

^'  Sornervine  and  Errol/'  said  she,  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder,  "  two  of  the  most 
agreeable  men  I  h.ave  seen ;  one  so  hand- 
some, and  th£  other  so  sensible." 

They  had  called  twice  that  day,  the  Mar- 
quise having  told  them  at  Court  she  should 

be 
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be  at  home.  Muller  in  that  moment  en- 
tered, colouring  and  out  of  breath,  to  say  a 
wSwiss  gentleman,  of  the  name  ofv^tudgaurd, 
had  private  business  with  the  Marquise. 

''  Studgaurdi"  repeated  the  Marquise, 
''  1  never  knev/  any  person  of  that  name." 

Muller  assured  her  there  was  no  mistake; 
he  had  already  shewn  the  Swiis  gentleman 
into  the  little  salon.. 

The  Marquise  perceived,  whoever  this 
Mr.  Studi>:aurd  was,  he  had  uncommon  in- 
tercst  with  Muller^  and  she  instantly  fol- 
lowed hira. 

I  expected  t\\e  Swiss  business  would  be 
short;  but  the  mystcry  thickened  every 
n:oment,  and  the  Abbe  I?.ocquelar  entered, 
unannounced,  more  consequential,  more 
erect,  and  more  disagreeable  than  ever^  at 
the  same  moment  when  the  Marquise  ad- 
vanced towards  me,  led  by  a  very  handsome, 
middle-aged  Swiss  gentleman,  apparently 
on  such  easy  terms  as  very  naturally  ac- 
counted for  the  jealous  rage  which  glared 
in  every  feature  of  the  Abbe's  face. 

The 
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The  Marquise  changed  colo';r.  I  could 
not  account  for  her  emotion  ;  that  of  the 
Abbe  proclaimed  itself..  She  introduced 
Mr.  Studgaurd  as  a  Swiss  prentleman^  the 
former  intimate  of  her  late  husband. 

Ko  invention  could  be  less  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  Abbe  had  recourse  to  his  gold 
snufl-box^and  having,  forced  several  pinches 
up  his  nose  with  wonderful  expedition,  la- 
mented that  he,  v>'ho  had  been  the  travell- 
ing companion  of  the  late  jMarquis  de 
Courville,  did  not  happen  to  recollect  Mr. 
*  Studgaurd. 

The  Marquise,  who,  in  the  long  period 
she  had  been  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  French  Court,  had  not  yet  got  rid 
of  her  Bergen  habit  of  blushing,  now 
changed  from  the  deepest  red  to  pale,  from 
pale  to  red. 

Mr.  Studgaurd  made  his  conge,  and  the 
Abbe,  who  continued  to  measure  him  with 
his  eyes,  was  follov^ing,  when  Madame- 
Koland  V7as  announced;    and  though  her 

husband 
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husband  was  no  longer  Minister^  she  was 
just  now  a  person  of  too  much  consequence- 
to  be  passed,  by  the  Abbe,  with  a  mere  re- 
cognising bow.  She  had  a  thousand  ques- 
tions to  ask  Monsieur  Rocquelar,  not  now 
^hhe,  and  it  was  out  of  all  u^age  not  to 
answer  Madame,  or,  as  she  rather  chose  ta 
be  called,  the  v/ife  of  Roland. 

I  comprehended  Ihtle  of  their  jargon,  it 
wrs  so  blended  with  Jacobin  cant  ;  and 
indeed  the  conversation  must  have  been  un- 
commenly  interesting,  which  could  divert 
my  attention  from  the  visit  of  the  Swiss 
gentleman,  about  whom  I  suspected  w^e 
were  likely  to  become  interested,  and  whose 
rencounter  with  the  travelling  companion 
of  his  deceased  friend  v^as  evidently  mal' 
d-propcs. 

After  the  Abbe  had  paid  the  Citoyenne 
as  much  of  his  hypocritical  attention  as  he 
thought  would  impose  both  on  her  and  us, 
he  bowed  and  shrugged  himself  away. 

*'  That  man  is  a  non-descript,"  said  the 

Citovenne^ 
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Cito}  enne,  shruQ^ging  in  her  turn  ,*  but  she 
was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  whom  she 
must  apologise  for  not  announcing  her. 

The  Marquise  attended  to  this.  For  my 
part,  I  was  aluTost  turned  to  stone  ;  the 
person  to  whom  apology  was  due,  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  Queen's  ladies  of 
honour,  was  Madame  Pierre  ! — yes,  the 
pretty  Couthon  ! 

Except  as  appertaining  to  the  Queen,  I 
am  sure  the  Marquise  never  made  an 
^nemy  ;  yet  you  see  this  woman  of  talent, 
this  miserable  ephem.era  of  a  bad  day,  pur- 
suing her  with  every  mortilication  lier 
feeble  invention  could  suggest,  and  not  on 
the  common  motives  of  female  malice  or 
even  envy— no,  the  wife  of  Roland  was 
above  the  weakness  of  her  svx,  it  was  the 
zeal  of  liberty  and  equalization,  the  avarice 
of  fame  and  downright  civism,  that  turned 
her  brain  topsy-turvy. 

She  was  not  ignorant  that  Pierre  had 
been  the  ever)'  thing  to  the  Marquis  de 
Courville  in  his  libertine  days;  nor  could 

sho 
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she  forget  the  department  occupied  by 
his  wife  in  the  establishment  of  Madame 
Chevereux  :  it  was^  neverthele&s^  really 
curious  to  observe  the  self-applause  \^ith 
which  she  m.anaged  the  equalization  of  such 
opposite^  as  well  as  distant  characters. 

The  very  amiable  manner  of  introduction^, 
indeed^  in  strict  etiquette^,  ought^  I  believe, 
to  have  demanded  a  salute;  but  though 
we  vv'ere  not  weak  enough  to  feeL  the 
Citoyenne's  intentions  in  the  way  she  no 
doubt  expected,  we  dispensed  with  that 
ceremony. 

The  impertinence  that  follow^ed  is  not  in 
my  memorandums.  I  thought  the  visit 
would  last  the  clay,  till,  to  our  great  re- 
lief, Pierre  recolleeted  a  vi;>it  they  v/ere 
going  to  pay  at  the  villa  of  Madame  Che- 
vereux. 

Monsieur  i'Avocat,  she  heard,  was  in-- 
disposed;  he  was  a01icted  with  some  new 
megrims  in  his  head,  which,  a^  it  was  be- 
lieved  he  had  found  the  old  ones  sufficiently 
troublesome^  every  body  was  sorry  for.— 

ThiS: 
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This  was  the  first  attempt  at  conversation 
of  our  old  new  acquaintance,  beyond  a 
monosyllable;  and  could  one  help  being 
charmed  with  so  much  candour  and  charity 
for  her. once  liberal  emnlover  ? 

The  wife  of  Roland  caught  my  eye;  and 
if  it  had  been  the  habit  of  a  citoyenne,  I 
really  think  she  would  have  tried  to  blush^, 
before  she  hastily  descended  to  her  carriage. 

The  moment  they  drove  off,  the  Mar- 
quise ficw  to  me.-—-''  Oh^  St.  Herman/*  said 
she^,  ^'  it  was  my  brother,  my  dear  brother, 
my  dear,  ir.y  only  brother!** — I  was  pe- 
trified. No  v,ar  ever  commenced  with 
rnore  bitterness  and  decided  rancour,  than 
tliat  now  carrying  on  between  the  French 
and  Germans;  the  former  had  actually 
massacred  some  of  their  own  favourite 
generals,  even  when  covered  with  vvounds, 
merely  because  they  retreated  before  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  latter. 

In  Paris,  death  w^as  in  the  name  of  a  Ger- 
man ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  discovery  of 
Mr.  Bergen,  his  would  not  only  be  the  fate 
which   rdl   hostile   countries   justify   to    a 

detectecl 
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detected  spy — he  would  be  literally  torn  to 
pieces. 

He  had  been  met^  if  not  recognised,  by 
one  who  had  formerly  been  in  constant 
habits  of  seeing  him^  whose  suspicions  were 
already  on  the  alert^  who  had  at  his  com- 
mand the  army  of  spies^  which^  in  the  pay 
of  the  JacobinSj  w^ere  stationed  all  over 
Paris;  and  in  this  predicament  a  miracle 
only  could  evade  their  inquidtiGn, 

The  rapidity  of  my  utterance  almoBt 
equalled  the  acuteness  of  my  feelings,  as  I 
run  over  these  and  many  other  causes  of 
dire  alann  to  the  MaraRi^.e,  vvho,  occupied 
only  by  the  foudneps  and  gratitude  of 
sieterly  airectioi)  for  a  brother,  ivhose  sola 
end  in  the  journey  to  Paris  was.  to  escort 
her  and  bar  daughter  to  their  venerable 
parents,  had  not  considered  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger,  nor  the  certain  ruin  of  dis« 
CO  very. 

As  Mr,  Bergen  h?,d  lately  resided  near 
LaiJsanne,  and  as  there  were  more  than  one 
native  of  Switzerland  high  in  the  employ 

and 
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and  conlidence  of  the  Jacobins,  he  had 
found  it  almost  as  easy  to  obtain  passports 
for  Mr.  Studgaurd^  his  wife^  and  sister,  with 
their  age  and  description,  to  leave  Paris,  as 
to  obtain  from  Switzerland  credentials  to 
carry  him  thither.  He  had  settled  every 
thing  previous  to  his  interview  with  the 
Marquise  ;  and  the  two  English  gentlemen 
who  left  their  cards  in  the  morning,  were 
commissioned  to  apprise  her  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  prepare  her  for  his  reception. 

The  Marquise  had,  to  his  grief  and  sur- 
prise, avov/ed  her  unchangeable  resolution 
of  remaining  with  the  Queen,  andconvinced 
him  that  a  consciousness  of  right  acting 
v/ould  s  ipport  her  in  v^hatever  exigence 
she  might  find  herself,  while  performing  so 
sacred  a  duty  ;  but  the  opportunity  of  send- 
ing Adelaide  to  her  natural  protectors,  of 
placing  her  innocence  and  her  honour 
where  only  they  would  be  properly  re- 
spected, and  securing  to  her  broken  for- 
tunes the  means  to  maintain  her  rank  in 
the  world,  had  struck  her  as  desirable   in 

every 
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every  point  of  view.  It  is  triie^  that  she 
had  to  set  against  the  justice,  the  propriety, 
and  the  necessity  of  parting  from  her  only 
child,  the  maiiv  heart-aches  of  which  a 
mother  only  can  be  sensible ;  the  fond 
regret,  the  anxious  solicitude,  the  tender 
apprehensions,  the  thousand,  thousand 
various  feelings  to  which  maternal  love  can 
give  no  name,  when  parting  from  a  daughter : 
but  these,  though  tremblingly  alive  to  all, 
were  pangs  of  endurance  that  centered  in 
self — all  the  advantage  was  to  her  daughter, 
and  she  resolved  to  bear  and  to  sutler  every 
thing  in  silence,  v%-ith  such  an  end  in  view. 

Dear  woman  !  how  visionarv  was  the 
hope  which  then  played  round  her  heart ! 
Watched  as  we  were,  the  Duke  de  Lian- 
court's  plan  for  the  escape  of  the  Royal 
Family  vvas  not  more  difhcult.  I  made  her 
sensible  of  this  ;  and  v>^hen  I  but  hinted  the 
predicament  in  which  her  brother  every 
moment  stood,  she  was  almost  convulsed 
Vv'ith  apprehension. 

Muller,  w^ho  had  followed  Mr.  Bergen, 

was 
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^/as  not  returned.  She  had  neglected  to 
inform  herself  of  his  address,  and  was  every 
moment  more  impatient  to  warn  him  of 
the  consequence  of  his  rencontre  w^ith  the 
Abbe  Rocquelar.  The  fear  of  his  being 
sacrificed  to  the  rancour  of  fne  .Jacobins^ 
and  to  the  particular  pique  of  the  Abbe^ 
had  already  rendered  her  insensible  to  half 
the  good  effects  to  be  hoped  from  the 
escape  of  Adelaide. 

''  Ke  is/'  said  the  ^Jarquise,  ''  the  staff 
of  my  father's  age.  He  has  an  amiable 
\vife,  and,  ah  !  should  he  be  lost  to  them, 
should  so  good  a  brother  be  the  sacrifice 
of  fi'aternal  affection,  how  could  I  survive  ! 
But  he  must  see  Adelaide,  he  must  bear 
such  an  impression  of  her  to  my  father,  and 
her  paternal '  grandm.other,  as  will  bind 
them  to  remember  her  claims  both  on  the 
house  of  Bergen  and  De  Courville." 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  reason- 
able than  these  sentiments  of  the  Marquise; 
but  as  meeting  the  Abbe,  or  being  traced 
by  his  spies,  vras  an  accident  on  Vr'hich  Mr. 

Bergen's 
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Bergen's  life  depended,  I  advised  his  seeing 
Adelaide  at  the  villa  of  M.  Chevereux. 

The  Marquise  disapproved  that  expe- 
dient ;  she  would  expose  him  to  no  new 
surmise,  nor  implicate  the  family  of  M. 
Chevereux  in  the  danger  of  receiving  him. 
One  more  interview  she  must  herself  risk, 
and  her  child  should  be  present.  If  a  pro-^ 
bability  yet  remained  of  their  getting  off 
with  safety,  Adelaide  would  be  ready  ;  if 
not,  the  last  solemn  adieu  must  be  per- 
sonal. 

I  comprehended  the  motives  for  this 
determination  ;  but  though  I  was  mortified 
to  be  always  a  croaker,  my  heart  sunk,  from 
the  moment  I  knew  of  Mr.  Bergen's  arrival. 

Muller's  report  a  little  encouraged  us. 
The  elder  of  the  two  English  gentlemen 
w^asthe  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Bergen, 
and  the  younger  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
fashion,  so  particularly  regarded  by  the 
English  Ambassador,  that  considering  the 
great  point  it  was  with  the  Revolutionists 
to  keep  well  with  England,  gave  them  such 

unlimited 
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unlimited  protection  as  extended  to  their 
friends.  They  lived  at  the  same  hotel ;  and 
the  young  gentleman  generally  dined  every 
day  at  the  Ambassador's  table. 

Mr.  Bergen  had  never  been  out,  but  the 
once  to  our  hotel,  as  his  friend  transacted 
every  thing  in  regard  to  the  passports  with 
M.  Closs,  who,  being  himself  a  Sv/iss,  was 
the  less  scrupulous  with  his  countrymen. 

So  far  all  was  well;  but  Muller  had  not 
yet  told  all.  On  bis  return  he  met  the 
Abbe  Rocquelar,  who,  after  a  number  of 
indirect  interrogations,  offered  him  a  purse, 
very  respectably  filled,  to  disclose  ail  he 
knew,  or  heard,  of  the  Swiss  visitor ;  but 
he  assured  the  Marquise,  that  although  the 
Abbe  fixed  his  fierce  piercing  eyes  on  him 
during  this  conversation,  and  though  he 
certainly  was  himself  in  a  great  fright,  he 
had  been  too  guarded  to  drop  the  smallest 
hint  of  the  real  quality  of  the  Swiss  stranger. 

Again  we  were  unfortunate.  Muller 
rightly  judged,  that  to  refuse  a  purse  vvas 
not  the  way  to  make  the  Abbe  believe  he 

VOL.  IV.  L  v/ould 
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would  betray  his  trust ;  so  lie  took  the 
money,  and  hinted,  that  the  Fwiss  2;entle- 
man  had  travelled  to  Paris,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  offering  his  hand  to  the  Mar- 
quise. 

'-'  And  she  will  accept  it,"  said  the  Abbe, 
with  a  voice  and  aspect  so  furious  as 
frightened  poor  Mulier. 

He  faltered — ''  Iso,  no,  not  so — he  did 
not  pretend  to  say  so." 

''  But  I  know  so,"  roared  the  Abbe,  dart- 
ing from  hiin,  with  every  feature,  and  even 
limb,  distorted. 

The  Marquise  looked  at  me  with  a  mean- 
ing of  such  despondence,  and  she  sat  down 
with  such  an  air  of  hopeless  grief,  as  sent 
poor  A'uller  av/av  in  tears,  and  roused  me 
to  the  necessity  of  active  precaution. 

Vve  first  dispatched  Mulier  to  attend 
Adelaide  to  Paris.  The  Marquise  returned 
to  the  Castle  to  acquaint  the  Queen  with 
her  brother's  arrival,  to  inforui  her  of  all 
that  had  happened,  and  to  receive  any 
command  she  might  be  pleased  to  entrust 

to 
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to  him  ;  and  I  immediately  ordered  2ijjacre 
to  the  British  Ambassador's,  to  enquire  iht 
lodging  of  Mr.  Bergen's  friends^  which  a 
footman  of  his  Excellency  was  so  obliging 
as  to  shew  me. 

It  was  long  since  I  had  conversed  with  an 
Englishman  ;  and  there  certainly  is  a 
suavity,  a  polish^  a  something  one  feels, 
without  being  able  exactly  to  express, 
blended  with  the  extreme  politeness  of  the 
French  m.anner,  that,  till  one  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  heart,  as  well  a^,  manner, 
gives  them  a  decided  preference  over  every 
other  country  I  have  seen. 

i>Ir.  Somervine  did  not  exactly  reach  the 
standard  of  polite  perfection,  to  vrhich  I 
had,  in  my  happy  days,  been  used;  but  he 
equalled  any  one  I  had  ever  seen,  in  the 
lively,  animated,  good  humour  and  good 
breeding,  which,  added  to  a  fine  person  and 
handsome  countenance,  so  pleased  and  de- 
lighted me,  as,  in  a  lady  of  a  certain  age, 
might  have  been  thought  vl  \nt\e  extra- 
ordinary. Then  lie  possessed  such  a  frank- 
f>  2  ncss 
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ness  of  manner^  such  harmony  of  voice^  in 
short,  if  he  was  not  a  complete  Duke  de 
Verencourt  in  the  excess  of  politeness^,  he 
was  the  most  distant  in  nature  from  any 
thing  like  Bourgeois. 

The  object  of  my  visit  no  doubt  agitated 
me,  and  the  first  glance  of  the  young 
Englishman  crowded  so  many  and  such 
painful  recollections  on  my  mind,  that  I 
never  was  more  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Somervine  perceived  my  disorder. 
He  ordered  the  servant  to  withdraw,  andj 
addressing  me  in  French,  entreated  me  to 
be  composed,  and,  as  far  as  he  had  power, 
to  command  it. 

I  was  still  so  much  and  so  unaccountably 
agitated,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
name  Mr.  Bergen. 

He  was  alarmed. — ''  Who,  Madam — 
Bergen  !  did  you  say  Bergen  ? — who  is  Mr. 
Bergen  .^'* 

Although  aware  that,  considering  the 
consequence  attached  to  the  name,  I  had 
opened  my  mission  in  a  very  silly  indiscreet 

way. 
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way,  I  was  not  yet  collected,  and  my  looks 
see-ned  to  alarm  Mr,  Somervine,  who,  open- 
ing a  door  which  led  to  another  apartment 
— "  Here  is  a  lady,"  said  he,  ''  who  enquires 
for  a  Mr.  Bero  en  :  do  vou,  Mr.  Errol,  know 
such  a  person  ?" 

Mr.  Errol  fixed  a  pair  of  the  most  pene- 
trating black  eyes  I  ever  sav/  on  me^  as  if 
he  Vv^oiild  see  what  wa^  passing  in  my  heart, 
and  then,  without  speaking,  returned  to 
the  other  apartment^,  but  immediately  re- 
appeared. 

''  You  come.  Madam,"  said  he, ''  from — " 

"  From    the "    In    that    moment    it 

occurred  to  me  that  ?  fuller  might  have 
been  misinformed,  that  1  might  be  betray- 
ing, instead  of  serving  my  friend,  and,  in 
short,  I  know  not  what  doubts  v«/ere  shoot- 
ing across  my  brain,  when  I  saw,  in  the 
mirror  before  me,  the  shade  of  Mr.  Bergen 
himself,  advancing  slow  to  the  open  door 
of  the  other  apartment. 

Still  impressed  with  fear  that  I  had  been 
too  precipitate,  I  could  not  speak. 

L  3  ''  Have 
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"■  Have  the  goodness,  Madam^  to  ex- 
plain/' said  Mr.  Somervine;,  ''  whom  it  is 
you  enquire  after/' 

I  still  was  at  a  loss  Vv^hat  to  answer^  when 
-Mr.  Eergen  himself  appeared,  and  I  found 
there  was  no  mistake.  The  Enodish  oentle- 
men  were  his  confidential  friends,  and  I 
had  no  longer  any  difficult}'  in  explaining 
the  whole  object  of  my  visit. 

Mr.  Eergen  bore  no  military  com- 
mission, so  that  there  could  be  no  just 
apprehension  of  his  being  considered  as  a 
spy,  although  it  was,  the  gentlemen  al- 
lev/ed,  impossible  •  o  say  v/hat  the  majority 
af  the  Assembly  w^ould,  or  "would  not  do; 
yet  great  consideration  vvas  certainly  due  to 
the  circum.stance  on  which  I  laid  the  prin- 
ci|:al  stress.  The  character  and  power 
ofthe  AbbeRocquelar  w\as  very  well  known. 
The  presumption  o^  bis  address  to  t^iQ  Mar- 
qi/se,  v^^hich  filled  Mr.  Eergen  with  in- 
dignation, was  a  very  serious- point :  and 
the  known  vigilance  of  spies,  whom,  con- 
sidering Mr.  Bergen  as  likely   to  remove 

her 
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her  out  of  the  reach  of  his  persecution^ 
he  would,  and,  perhaps,  had  already  em- 
ployed,  filled  them  v/ith  so  many  appre- 
hensions for  their  friend,  that  they  urged 
all  possible  promptitude  in  the  business, 
which^  they  persuaded  themselves,  was  too 
\,'eVi  arranged  to  be  disconcerted. 

I  wa.  o[  their  opinion  ;  and  the  anxiety 
and  distress  which,  Mr.  Bergen  declared, 
must  eventuall}'  shorten  his  father's  days,  if 
the  Marquise  did  not  accompany  him,  fur- 
nished arguments  for  a  prior  and  more 
sacred  duty  than  that  to  which  she  devoted 
her  life — a  Quixotte  loyalty,  Mr.  Errol 
called  it,  that  might  sooth,  but  could  not 
serve,,  the  Queen.  x\t  ail  events,  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Bergen,  whether  vnth  or 
without  his  sister,  was  fixed  upon  to  be  in- 
dispensable, immediately  after  their  next 
interview. 

On   m-y  return,    I   found   the   Marquise 

bathed  in   tears. — '"  Ah,   my  friend,"  said 

she,  "  the  Queen  has  actually  dismissed  me  ; 

she  has  bid  me  adieu   for  ever;  she  insists 

L  4  ou 
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on  my  accompanying  my  brother  (o  Ger- 
many ;  she  has  neither  peace  nor  hope,  and 
yet  she  commands  me  IVcm  her.  A  lock 
of  her  hair  only  is  ihe  remembrance  she 
forced  on  me  to  give  the  Emperor.  But 
assist  me^  I  conjure  you^  dear  St.  Herman^ 
to  prevail  on  Adelaide.  I  cannot^  no,  no^ 
I  never  will  abandon  m.y  dear  injured 
mistress  ;  but  Adelaide,  my  child — alas  ! 
the  Queen  foresees,  and  is  prepared  for 
yet  greater  misfortunes  than  those  she  has 
already  endured,  and  it  is  fit  those  on  whom 
she  has  showered  her  favours  should  share 
them  wiiEh  her — but  Adelaide  has  no  such 
objection.  Oh  that  I  could  prevail  on  her 
to  go  with  her  uncle  \" 

Adelaide  soon  an i^ed,  accompanied  by 
Ninon  and  Charlotte,  eager  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  recall.  I  whispered  it 
was  a  secret,  and  desired  Charlotte  to  take 
Kinon  directly  back. 

''  I  obey  my  mother,''  said  she,  kissing 
my  hands,  ''and  I  know,  when  it  is  proper, 
she  will  give  m.e  her  confidence."     It  was 

indeed. 
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indeed,  T  dare  say,  easy  enough  to  perceive 
some  extraordinary  matter  \^^as  in  agita- 
tion. 

Turning  out  of  the  gate,  they  met  the 
Abbe.  Ninon  let  down  the  glass  on  her 
side. 

"  Forgive  me/'  said  she,  ''  that  I  cannot 
stop  to  say  more  than  good  day.  We  have 
just  looked  in  on  Madame  St.  Herman,  and 
are  all  returning/' 

''  How  is  your  father  V  asked  the  Abbe ; 
and  without  w^aiting  an  answer,  passed  on ; 
and  was  let  in,  as  usual,  without  suffering"^ 
Canton  to  announce  him. 

We  had  before  agreed  the  Marquise 
should  not  be  visible. 

His  manner  was,  to  stalk  round  the  salon, 
adjust  his  figure  before  a  mirror,  pick  his 
teeth^  hold  a  sort  o^  yes  and  no  conversa- 
tion with  me,  and  depart,  without  bestow^- 
ing  one  of  his  sometimes  ready  bows  on 
any  one  on  whom  he  had  not  some  de- 
sign ;  but  he  was  now  more  conversibly 
disposed. 

JL  5  I  took 
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I  took  up  my  embroidery^  anxious  onJy 
to  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  his  frightful  eye. 

''  You  have  had  visitors  ?" 

''  Yes/'  I  replied,  pretending  to  under- 
stand he  referred  to  the  women  he  met  ia 
the  morning.  ''  We  have  more  visitors 
than  accords  with  the  short  time  the  Mar- 
quise can  spare  from  her  attendance  at  the 
Castle.'' 

''  iVnd  some  visits  are  too  interesting  to 
be  short." 

*^  We  have  few  of  that  description." 

''  Tiie  Swiss  friend,   however " 

''  He  is  a  stranger  to  me." 

''  You  will  be  more  acquainted.'^ 

"  I  am  afraid  not." 

''  How  !   afraid  not  !   afraid  !" 

''  Because  he  only  passed  through  Paris., 
and  has,  I  believe,  already  left  it." 

"  Hoh  !  hoh  !  that,  pardon  me.  Madam., 
is  not  probable  !" 

"  It  is,  however,  possible.  Monsieur,  and 
it  is,  I  believe^  also  true." 

*'  I  do 
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'■'■  I  do  not  implicitly  admit  either.  How 
do  you  call  bim  ?" 

''  I  have^  ill  respect  to  foreign  names,  a 
bad  memory  ;  but  I  think  it  is  something 
like gaiird." 

''  Suppose  it  should  be  Studgaurd?" 

"  That^  I  believe^  is  the  name;  it  is 
Swiss.'* 

'*'  But  if  this  Swiss  should  happen  to  be 
a  German." 

Heavens  !  how  grateful  was  I  to  tl>3 
embroidery  !  had  not  my  face  been  averted, 
I  should  have  sunk. 

"  He  may  be  a  Turk^  for  any  thing  I  know 
or  care/'  replied  I,  with  an  attempt  at  in- 
difference^ which  I  wished,  v,'ithout  hoping, 
might  pass  on  him. 

"  You  have  seen  your  daughter  to-day  ?" 

I  bowed  over  the  frame,  without  dariuf: 
to  trust  my  voice. 

''  And  the  Marquise  has  also  seen  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Courvillc  ?'' 

Ignorant  how  he  came  by  his  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  how  far  it  reached,  I 
L  6  veraured 
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Tentiired  to  admire  the  -Yilla  of  M.  Che- 
vereux,,  the  situation,  salubrity  of  the  air^ 
and  hospitality  of  the  owners.  A  visit 
from  the  Chevalier  was  a  most  welcome 
relief. 

Tlie  cordiality  between  these  two  friends 
had  somewhat  abated  of  its  ardour ;  they 
v/ere,  however^  affecting  great  pleasure  at 
the  rencounter^  when  again  Citoyenne 
Pierre^  and  the  wife  of  Roland^  were  an- 
nounced. They  had  changed  their  route 
in  the  morning,  and  were  now  going  to  visit 
the  Chevereux.  They  called  to  ask  if  I  had 
now  any  thing  to  say  to  Charlotte. 

''  She  is  in  tovvn/'  said  the  Chevalier^ 
''  and  Mademoiselle  de  Courvilie.^* 

'^  No/'  I  answered,  ''  they  had  returned." 

Madame  Roland,  who,  to  the  admiration 
of  some,  and  annoyance  of  others,  could 
never  conquer  the  habit  of  talking  on 
public  affairs,  asked  the  Abbe  if  he  thought, 
at  the  next  visit  of  the  people  to  the  Castle^ 
Louis  would  persist  in  negativing  the  two 
popular  decrees  ? 

"  There 
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"  There  will  be  no  second  visit/'  said  the 
Chevalier, 

^'  How!  is  M.  Verencourt  no  better  in- 
formed ?  There  will  be  a  second  visits  and 
it  will  succeed  better  than  the  first/' 

The  Abbe  pretended  ignorance. 

''  He  must  do  it  at  last/*  said  the  virago; 
*^  he  has  no  longer  his  guards." 

'^  Guards  \"  repeated  the  Chevalier;  '^  the 
people  were  not  annoyed  by  them,  at  the 
first  visit/' 

"  No  !  but  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Marquise, 
ifthey  were  not  a  little  afraid.  Louis  once 
said,  he  *  knew  not  what  the  sensation  of 
fear  was/  but  we  shall  see." 

Madame  Pierre,  who,  though  :>he  had 
full  employ  for  her  little  mind  in  adjusting 
the  ornaments  of  her  elegant  dress,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  her  to  be  heard  as  well  as 
seen,  and  earnestly  pressed  the  Chevajier  to 
escort  them. 

He  excused  himself;  she  persisted  ;  and 
at  length,  after  an  air  of  sudden  recollec- 
tion, he  complied, 

t<  My 
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''  My  Gor!!"  thought  I,  ''  is  every  in- 
cident that  occTirs  to  add  to  our  einbarrass- 
ment !  He  will  discover  that  Adelaide  is 
not  there ;  he  will  take  the  alarm  ;  he  will 
prohahly  disclose  it  to  the  Abbe/' — In 
shorty  there  was  hardly  one  bad  consequence 
I  did  not  anticipate^  and  ];?t  I  dared  not 
say  a  w^ord.  In  the  midst  of  my  con- 
fusion, I  observed  the  arrangement  seemed 
to  please  t\\e  Abbe^  though  I  did  not  un- 
derstand why — but  I  dispatched  a  b^let  to 
Charlotte,  charging  her  to  extort  the  Che- 
valier's promise  not  to  mention  the  absence 
of  Adelaide  till  he  savv  me. 

When  wx  were  once  more  at  liberty  ta 
discuss  our  affairs,  I  adverted  to  the  hints 
of  the  Citoyenne,  and  reminded  the  Mar- 
quise that  even  M.  Chevereux  v/as  fright- 
ened ;  the  patriot,  the  speaker,  trembled 
for  him.self  and  his  daughter — that  was  a 
certain  fact.  And  what  had  ladies,  who^ 
besides  their  natural  helplessness,  were  at- 
tached to  the  party  destined  to  destruction, 
and  who  had  personal  enemies  among  the 

powerful 
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powerful  of  ,the  wicked- — what  had  they 
to  expect.  In  a  convulsion  of  the  state,  so 
boldly  prognosticated  by  the  Citoyenne, 
who  had,  indeed,  shewn  the  sentimento  of 
her  heart  at  the  expence  of  hi.:v  head  ? 

I  repeated  the  words  of  the  sensible 
Errol,  and  finally  reminded  her  rf  the  age, 
the  grief,  and  commands,  of  her  venerable 
father. 

Adelaide  Vvas  present.  If  all  the  variou^ 
feelings  of  a  fond  m.other  centered  in  hei* 
daughter,  that  dauahter  was  no  less  solicitous. 
to  save  her  mother.  She  seconded  all  rnv 
arofuments — she  reasoned — she  implored — » 
and,  what  indeed  had  more  weight  than  all, 
declared  her  resolution  not  to  be  separated 
from  her  mother. 

I  should  insult  your  good  sense  and 
judgment.  Madam,  v.ere  I  to  pretend  that 
I  did  not  also  reflect  on  my  own  situation, 
and  that  my  daughter  Vv'as  not  the  object  of 
my  tender  concern. 

The  English  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  so 
Ioug:  conversed  in  the  morning,  had  the 
goodncoS  to  express  themselves  interested 

in 
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in  my  fate.  I  had  already  obtained  a  pass- 
port for  myself  and  two  daughters^  and 
should  not  lind  it  more  difficult  to  get  it 
renewed  for  one. 

Rome,  where  my  heart  prompted  me  ta 
go,  was,  in  respect  to  reaching  it  from 
Paris,  out  of  the  question.  My  daughter's 
affections  Vvcre  bound  to  Adelaide ;  but 
Germany  was  also  an  interdicted  country 
from  Paris.  The  gentlem.ens'  advice  and 
my  own  judgment,  therefore,  pointed  to 
England,  from  whence  I  should  have  an 
easy  access  to  either  of  our  friends. 

I  had  jewels  of  considerable  value ;  and 
if  peace  was  re-established  in  France,  as  I 
could  not  be  proved  an  emigrant,  my 
claims  on  the  French  funds  would  not  be 
denied.  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  in  ab- 
solute necessity  ;  and,  perhaps^  instead  of 
my  going  to  Rome,  the  Luchess  might 
leave  the  seat  of  war,  and  join  us  in  Eng- 
land, or  v;e  might  all  meet  in  Germany — no 
matter  where^  so  that  we  did  meet,  in  peace 
and  safety. 

''  The 
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'^  The  more  actions  of  depth  and  danger 
are  considered^  the  worse  are  they  per- 
formed/' said  I  to  tae  Marquise,  who, 
drowned  in  tears^  sl'ent  ar^d  irresolute, 
rested  her  head  on  Adelaide's  shoulder. 

I  believe  I  h.?Ae  fcefore  remarked,  that 
Adelaide  had  accjuired  fortitude  from  the 
circumstance,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  exactly  the  contrary  effect: 
she  soothed — she  encouraged,  and  per- 
suaded her  mother,  till,  having  obviated 
all  her  argun^.ents,  the  Marquise  sunk  back 
in  listless  despair,  and  we  immediately  set 
about  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
journey  ;  for  my  ovrn  part,  I  had  resolved 
to  join  Charlotte  at  M.  Chevereux's  villa — - 
return  from  thence  to  the  Ambassador's 
- — and  leave  France  before  the  emigration 
of  my  friend  was  discovered. 

The  Marquise  had  left  her  woman  at  the 
Castle- — Adrian,  the  worthy,  faithful  Adrian, 
w^hose  fidelity  would  stand  a  fiery  ordeal, 
was  not  to  be  trusted ;  it  was  impossible  to 
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let  her  attend  Adelaide — and  her  grief  at 
parting  from  her  would  excite  suspicion. 

The  Swiss  porter  was  incorruptible,  and 
Midler's  fidelity  unshaken  ;  so  that  1  wrote, 
as  we  had  nothiii^  to  lear  at  home^  to  Mr. 
Eriol,  in  the  coui^e  of  the  evening,  to  in- 
form him  the  caniage  had  only  to  stop  at 
the  erA  of  the  colonnade,  at  midnight,  and 
all  v;oiilJ  be  ready. 

The  pla*^;  trave^lhig  dresses  which,  out 
of  our  united  w^ardrobe,  we  contrived  to 
select,  v/culd  have  disguised  them  even 
from  our  ov.^n  people  ;  but  a  •  Adrian  knew 
a  visitor  was  expected,  w^ho  it  was  not 
wished  should  be  seen^  she  took  care  of 
them. 

The  Pv^arquise  had  written  a  long  affect- 
ing letter  to  the  Queen — it  lay  bathed  in 
tears  before  her.  Adelaide  had  also  bid 
what  she  hoped  would  be  a  short  adieu  to 
Cha-  lotte,  and  a  long  one  to  Ninon.  Adrian 
was  sent  to  a  distant  apartment :  they  ^vere 
dressed    for    their    journey — it    was    the 

appointed 
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appointed     moment — all     was     silent — it 
seemed  to  me  a  pause  of  nature. 

Footsteps  approached^  and  we  distinctly 
heard  more  than  one  low  voice. 

"  Gracious  God !"  cried  the  ^farquise^ 
''  this  is  not  rny  brother;  he  would  be 
silent  as  the  grave." — We  air  advanced  to- 
wards the  door;  it  was  opened,  and  the 
Marquise  fell  senseless,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Chevalier  de  V. 

I  should  certainly  have  been  equally  af- 
fected, had  1  not  seen  the  two  En<;lish 
gentlemen,  and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
fear  tiiem. 

We  were  now  obliged  to  sum.mons 
Adrian — ''  All,  1  suppose/'  cried  I,  ''  is 
over." 

Mr.  Errol  took  mv  'and — ''  It  is,"  said 
he,   "  but  our  friend  is  safe." 

The  liTarquise  v  as  in  convulsions  ;  it  was 
no  time  ^ov  explanation.  She  was  carried 
to  her  apartment. 

^'  Allow  mCj  Madam^"  said  Mr.  Errol ; 
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*'  I  am  a  medical  man." — He  followed  her 
without  further  permission. 

Adelaide  followed  her  mother,  and  I  was 
hastening  to  her  also.  The  Chevalier  ad- 
vanced. I  had  concluded  him  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this  inter^uptic^^,  and^  too  in- 
dignant to  speak,  pushed  by  him. 

Mr,  Somervine  stopped  me — '^  Soch/*^ 
said  he,  ''  are  the  untoward  circumstances 
of  this  disappointment,  that  I  doubt  whe- 
ther I  may  hope  your  safety  will  allow  me 
again  to  pay  my  respects  at  this  hotel.  I 
shall  see  ^t^  Marquise  at  the  Castle,  and 
explain  all  to  her  there ;  but  I  must  not 
defer  a  moment  telling  you,  we  owe  the  life 
of  our  friend  to  this  gentleman.'' 

''  To  the  Chevalier!"  I  replied,  in 
astonishment. 

'^  To  him ;  he  has  acted  nobly — gene- 
rously.'* 

Mr.  Errol  joined  them — "  We  have  given 
you  all  the  consolation  in  our  power,'* 
said  he,  "  and  must  leave  you." 

They  descended  hastily  to  the  court;  and 

while 
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while  poor  Muller  stood  aghast,  only  con- 
soled by  a  whisper  from  me  that  Bergen 
was  safe,  they  went  away,  as  he  said  they 
entered,  by  a  signal  from  without,  singly. 

The  Marquise  continued  indisposed  se- 
veral days;  but  the  Queen,  who  was  in- 
formed of  all  that  had  occurred,  did  not 
cease  every  day  to  write. — '''  I  would  have 
spared  you,"  said  that  generous  woman, 
*•  for  your  own  sake^  but  how  shall  I  say,  how 
welcome  your  return  will  be  for  mine/' 

I  noted  the  pleased  look  of  the  Abbe 
Rocquelar,  when  the  Chevalier  agreed  to 
escort  the  two  citoyennes  to  the  country, 
and  afterwards  found  that,  under  the  first 
impression  of  jealousy,  he  had  pondered  on 
the  story  of  the  Swiss  lover,  till,  on  re- 
tracing the  habits  of  the  Marquise,  he  could 
not  reconcile  the  freedom  of  her  m.anner 
to  the  stranger,  with  her  usual  delicate 
conduct.  The  view  of  his  face  had  been 
transient,  yet  the  features  were  familiar, 
though  it  was  in  vain  he  tortured  his  me- 
mory to  identify  them;  but,  whether  lover 

or 
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or  rriendj  his  conscience  informed  him  the 
end  in  view  must  be  inimical  to  his  views. 
He  had  alwavs  hitherto  depended  on  the 
attachment  of  the  Marquise  to  the  Queen; 
but  something,  like  one  of  my  forebodings^ 
staga;ered  his  faith  in  that  particular,,  when 
he  met  the  carriage  of  M.  Chevereux — 
when  Ninon  endeavoured  to  conceal  who 
were  in  it — and  when  afterwards  he  heard 
me  equivocate  about  Adelaide. 

What  in  the  whole  creation  is  more 
wonderful^  than  the  sudden  intuitive  intel- 
ligence of  mind,  that,  after  remaining  torpid 
to  the  most  glaring  facts,  shall  in  a  mo- 
ment be  informed  from  the  most  obscure 
causes  ? 

One  accidental  glance  of  the  Abbe^  as  he 
stalked  round  the  salon^  at  a  v/hole  length 
portrait  of  Joseph  Bergen  when  a  bov,  in 
a  moment  solved  the  enigma  on  vvhich  he 
was  so  deeply  mieditating. 

Vv^olves  are  said  to  chang-e  their  hairs,  but 
not  their  habits.  Whether  the  Abbe  was  still 
violently  enamoured  of  the  person  oi'  ihe 

Marquise, 
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Marquise,  which,  to  o^a'ii  the  truth,  was 
beginning- to  betray  the  traces  oFriine  and 
care,  was  his  ow  •  secret;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  a  rooted  passion  For  the  valuables  in 
the  Hotel  Je  Courville,  and  the  fortune 
she  possessed,  still  glowed,  with  ur.abated 
ardour.  So  that,  in  fact,  such  an  act  of  covert 
treason,  as  snatching  from  him  a  long,  long 
wished-for  prey,  at  v/hat  was  a  very  critical 
period,  deserved  no  mercy,  and  none,  he 
resolved,  it  should  receive  :  his  interest,  his 
inclinations,  his  avarice,  v/ere  at  sta':e  ;  and 
he  considered  that  as,  "  in  the  nvjbitude 
there  is  safety,"  there  was  one  whose  heart 
v/ould,  at  least,  league  with  him  to  prevent 
the  emigration  of  Adelaide  de  Courville. 
The  compact,  it  is  true,  that  cemented  their 
friendship,  vras  weakened  ;  yet,  wheji  self  is 
the  object,  what  need  of  compacts  r  lie 
was  pleased  to  know  where  his  old  ally 
might  be  found,  if  necessary — if  not,  he 
cared  not  how  little  their  affairs  were 
blended,  inasmuch  as  his  mind  was  made 
up,    as    to   the    nothing    he    should   spare 

toward* 
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towards  the  establishment  of  Adelaide  out 
of  her  mother's  fortune. 

The  Abbe  lost  no  time ;  while  the  Che- 
valier was  making  a  very  unpleasant  disco- 
very^  respecting  the  absence  of  Adelaide 
in  the  country,  the  spies  were  on  full 
scent  in  town.  The  counterfeit  Swiss  was 
traced  to  his  lodging ;  it  was  found  Madame 
St.  Herman  had  a  long  interview  with  him 
there  in  the  morning ;  his  friends,  the 
English  gentlemen,  were  also  traced,  one  of 
whom  had  obtained,  by  means  of  Closs, 
three  passports,  exactly  answering  the  de- 
scription of  the  Marquise,  her  daughter,  and 
this  counterfeit  Swiss;  and  it  was  also  proved 
that  spies  found  their  way  into  the  Palace, 
by  their  account  of  the  emotions  of  Maria 
Antoinette,  on  parting  with  the  Marquise 
on  the  same  day. 

The  Abbe's  ignoble  blood  boiled  in  his 
veins;  and  he  was  only  prevented  from  imme- 
diately denouncing  the  heir  of  that  house^, 
whence  he  derived  the  most  essential 
benefits,  by  motives  that  entirely  regarded 
5  him.self. 
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himself.  He  had  now  clone  with  the  feelings 
oF  the  Marquise ;  she  persevered  in  de- 
spising him,  notwithstanding  his  povver; 
and  the  question,  whether  he  yet  desired 
her  person^  was  growing  to  a  very  nice 
point.  But  a  perverse  combination  of 
circumstances,  in  form^er  events,  often  re- 
curred to  himself;  to  inform  against  the 
brother,  to  denounce,  to  condemn  him  to 
death,  when  on  the  point  of  marrying  the 
sister,  was  awkward — and  he  sent  for  the 
Chevalier,  with  the  hope  of  making  hiiu 
the  active  party,  instead  of  himself. 

The  Chevalier  was  ill  enough  at  ease ; 
his  mind  misgave  him.  Adelaide  was  said 
to  be  neither  in  Paris,  nor  with  Ninon,  and 
where  else  was  it  likely  she  should  be  ? 

The  eyes  of  the  x\bbe  fcllovved  that  of 
the  Chevalier ;  he  perceived  that  tlie  in- 
tended emigration  excited  appropriate  in- 
terest ;  he  saw  the  change  from  indignation 
to  tenderness;  he  Vv^atched  the  passions, 
he  knew  their  influence,  and  he  was  en- 
couraged to  open  his  intentions  withoiit 
reserve. 

VOL.   IV.  M  ''  Joseuh 
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''  Joseph  Bcn'xn/'  said  he/  ''  is  an  ene- 
my ;  he  got  into  Paris  in  disguise ;  his 
motives  are  enveloped  in  mystery " 

"  They  are  plain  enough  to  us/'  inter- 
rupted the  Chevalier. 

''  We  are  not  called  on  io  declare  that/' 
said  the  Abbe. — ''  He  is  a  German — will  be 
treated  as  a  spy ;  he  will  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  The  Marquise  will  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance— and  she  has  no  more  brothers.'*' 

The  Chevalier  was  visibly  astonished*— 
the  Abbe  piqued ;  and  they  wxre  on  the 
point  of  partings  not  the  best  of  friends, 
when  the  former  avowed  his  recantation. 
He  adopted  the  sentiments,  the  plan,  and 
even  the  prudence  of  the  Abbe  :  he  agreed 
that  a  domestic  should  give  the  information; 
that  he  would  himself  denounce  the  coun- 
terfeit Swiss;  and  he  swore  never  to  reveal 
t^e  affair  to  the  !vlarquise. 

^'  Allons  then/'  said  the  Abbe. 

''  Not  to-night/'  replied  the  Chevalier, 

''  To-morrow,  then." 

"  Yes^  to-morrow." 

They 
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They  parted — the  Abbe  to  deceive  his 
ally^  whom  he  not  a  little  suspected,  by 
making  his  servant  give  immediate  infor- 
mation ;  the  Chevalier^  to  save,  if  possible, 
an  innocent  man,  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a 
woman  he  adored. 

The  three  friends  were  to2:ether.  A 
stranger,  in  breathless  agitation,  insisted  on 
being  admitted. 

''  Mr.  Bergen,"  said  he,  ''  is  informed 
against  as  a  spy  ;  m  twenty  m.inutes  he  will 
be  seized ;  before  this  hour  to-morrow  he 
will  be  no  more.  Here  is  a  passport  for 
Frederick  Von  Branc,  a  Dutch  officer  ;  it 
will  carry  him  safe  to  Dieppe.  He  must 
take  the  sea  there,  at  all  risks;  he  has  not 
a  moment  to  loose." 

One  may  easily  conceive  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  party. 

^^  Trust  me.  Sir,"  continued  the  stranger. 
'^^  You  have  passports  for  Switzerland;  if 
you  had  happened  to  be  out  of  the  way 
when  they  came  to  seize  you,  you  WGi;ld 
be  stopped  at  the  bariiers.  You  m.editate 
M  2  an 
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an  act  of  more  consequence  to  some  of  us, 
than  the  German  diadem,  but  you  are  pre- 
vented. I  repeat^  trust  me.  I  shall  not 
leave  your  friends  till  the  truth  of  what  I 
say  is  proved  ;  but  time  advances — you 
must  be  gone^  or  the  world  will  not  save 
your 

Mr.  Errol  snatched  the  passport  in  one 
hand,  and  dragged  his  friend  away  with  the 
other. 

''  I  must  not  be  seen/'  said  the  Chevalier 
to  Mr.  Somervine,  ''  but  will  return  the 
moment  they  have  searched.'' 

He  had  scarce  departed  before  municipal 
officers  entered,  who  searched  not  only  that 
house,  but  several  adjoining  ones,  with  the 
most  minute  exactness. 

The  Chevalier  soon  returned.  Bergen  had 
passed  the  barriers.  The  passport  bore  a 
particular  mark,  vv^hich  the  Chevalier  knew 
would  not  be  disputed;  it  was  a  secret  of 
D.  O/s,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  friends, 
of  which  even  the  Abbe  was  ignorant,  and 
which  was  a  purchase  of  no  small  price. 

The 
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The  consternation  of  the  friends  had  not 
yet  subsided  ;  they  were  certainly  con- 
vinced Mr.  Bergen's  life  had  been  saved  by 
the  st'-arjo-er — but  his  interference  was  so 
mysterious,  and  the  v/bole  transaction  so 
sudden,  they  could  not  even  thank  him  with 
the  cordiality  so  great  a  service  seemed 
to  demand. 

The  Chevalier  wanted  not  penetration  : 
he  announced  himself,  and  related  his  own 
history,  to  v/hich  he  gave  the  true  colour^ 
without  disgusting  the  hearers,  who  could 
easli}'  pardon  errors,  which  only  proved  the 
excesses  into  v/hich  young  minds  are 
plunged  by  unchecked  passion,  because 
their  hearts  were  not,  like  ours,  lacerated 
by  the  consequences. 

The  Chevalier's  manners  were  elegant 
and  impressive;  he  had  an  air  of  quality, 
and  knew  how  to  give  his  sentiments  the 
tone  of  justice  and  generosity. 

Mr.   Somervine  was  charmed,   and    Mr. 

Errol  pleased  ;  they  returned  his  frankness 

with    confidence — but   he  had    command 

M  3  enough 
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enough  of  his  countenance  to  conceal  his 
feelings,  on  finding  how  near  the  hour 
was  that  would  have  separated  him  for  ever 
from  Adelaide. 

The  situation  of  the  Marquise  and  her 
daughter  when,  every  moment,  expecting 
Mr.  Bergen's  appearance  agreeable  to  my 
letter,  w^as  next  the  subject  of  their  consi- 
deration. The  myrmidons  of  the  Abbe, 
if  not  himself,  would  doubtless  be  at  the 
barriers,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  surround  the 
Hotel  de  Courville.  The  business  was  too 
delicate  to  entrust  to  a  messenger,  and  they 
agreed  to  apprise  the  Marquise  of  what  had 
happened  themselves. 

The  situation  of  Joseph  Bergen  and  his 
amiable  wife,  at  Bergen  Castle,  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Countess  and  them.arriage  of  An- 
toi':ette,  was  by  no  means  enviable  ;  but  it 
vras  now  several  years  since  trie v  inherited, 
from  a  kinsman  of  Madam.e  Bergen,  a 
beautiful  mansion  and  moderate  estate,  near 
Lausanne,  to  which  they  joyfully  removed. 

The  Count,  w^hen  left  to  his  grandeur 

and 
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and  accumulating  riches,  and  the  Countess 
to  her  beauty  and  caprice,  gradually  sunk 
into  that  apathv,  which,  in  advanced  life,  is 
often  the  concomitant  of  ease  and  afflu- 
ence— civil  to  others,  and  tenaciously  care- 
ful of  the-iiselves. 

The  murder  of  the  Marquis  de  Courville, 
however,  a  little  awakened  them  to  the 
world.  The  Countess  not  only  lamented 
and  mourned  the  fate  of  her  o'sn  son,  but 
reminded  her  hu-band,  that  twelve  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  seen  his. 

'''  And  it  is  much  m.ore,"  replied  the 
Count,  "  since  my  Antoinette  ]eit  her 
father's  roof/' 

The  Countess  considered  that,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixty-three,  there  would  be 
infinite  generosity  in  foregoing  her  claims 
to  supereminent  beauty,  in  favour  of  a 
grand-daughter,  of  whom  all  who  had  seen 
her  spoke  in  raptures — and,  soon  after, 
both  the  son  and  daughter  of  Count  Bergen 
were  invited  to  return  with  their  families 
to  their  parental  home. 

M  4  But 
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But  the  Marquise  was  no  longer,  in  heart, 
a  German  :  it  \\as  impossible  for  her  to 
have  loved  the  Countess ;  and,  certainly, 
the  stern  manners  of  the  Count  himself 
were  ill  calculated  to  preserve  more  than 
the  dutiful  recollections  of  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  after  she  became  one  of 
the  favourites  of  a  French  Court — besides 
v*'hich,  nothing  could  then  detach  her  from 
the  Queen. 

Joseph,  on  his  part,  complied  with  the 
invitation  of  his  father  and  the  Countess, 
so  far  as  to  pay  them  yearly  visits;  but  he, 
too  justly,  appreciated  the  sweets  of  mo- 
derate independence,  to  exchange  it  wholly 
for  the  gloomy  magnificence  of  Bergen 
Caslle. 

Ills  ov/n  house  was  not  more  distin- 
gui:-;hed  as  the  resort  of  talent,  science,  and 
friendship,  than  for  the  hospitality  of  its 
owner.  He  was  his  own  steward,  and  his 
lady  her  own  housekeeper  ;  so  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  they  enjoyed  their  fortune 
without   outliving  it— and,   in  respect    to 

futurity, 
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futurity^  there  was  the  Bergen  inheritance 
for  their  children,  if  Providence  should 
bless  them  with  any,  which  had  not  hitherto 
happened. 

x\mong  the  foreigners  who  visited  this 
agreeable  family  on  the  tour  through  Swit- 
zerland, Mr.  Errol,  who  might  rather  be 
called  a  frequent  than  a  great  traveller,  was 
the  one  with  v/hom  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bergen 
most  cordially  assimilated  :  they  had  con- 
tracted one  of  those  permanent  friendships 
which,  being  founded  on  a  confidence  in 
the  virtue  and  integrity  of  each  other,  is 
immortal ;  they  had,  till  within  the  last 
three  vears,  met  for  rnanv  sum.mers.  and  no 
avocation  or  accident  was  suffered  to  in- 
terrupt the  regularity  of  their  corres- 
pondence.. 

Mr.  Errol  was  esteemed  an  eccentric 
man;  and,  perhaps,  considering  his  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  certain  uncomm.on 
prejudices,  both  for  and  against  the  practice 
of  the  world,  not  unjustly  so.  He  called 
himself  an  issolated  being ;  and  ail  the 
1.1  0  natural 
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natural  affections  of  his  nature  were  fixed 
on  a  very  young  boy,  whom  he  met,  by 
accident,  under  the  care  of  an  English 
tutor^  at  Lausanne.  This  boy  he  had  offered 
to  adopt,  before  he  understood  that  he  was 
the  heir  of  a  British  Nobleman  of  rank  and 
fortune,  who,  like  himself,  and  with  more- 
reasons,  wa^  also  esteemed  an  eccentric 
man. 

The  tutor  and  the  boy  were,  in  the  second' 
year  of  what  Mr.  Errol  called  his  dotage, 
ordered  to  England,  Lord  Castlebank  being 
in  ill  health,  on  which  account  he  resided 
in  the  south  of  Devonshire;  and  there,  in  a 
short  time,  also  resided  Mr.  Errol. 

Lord  Castlebank  was  delighted  with  his  new 
neighbour,  who,  besides  the  perfect  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman,  having  been  educated 
in  the  study  of  physic,  his  advice  and  care 
were  as  advantageous  to  the  shattered  con- 
stitution of  the  old  Peer,  as  his  undeviating 
attention,  and  even  labour,  was  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  heir. 

When  college  was  proposed  for  young 

Somervine^. 
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Somervine,  Errol  would  go  to  college  too; 
but  this  Lord  Castlebank  could  not  allow 
because,  though  no  Lord  could  be  more 
doatingly  fond  of  an  heir,  this  Lord  wai 
still  more  partial  to  himself — so  the  college 
was  home. 

But  when  it  was  proper  the  young  man 
should  go  abroad,  his  Lordship's  health 
being  re-established,  he  was  too  sensible  of 
the  benefit  to  Mr.  Somervine  of  such  a 
friend  and  companion,  not  to  accept  i\\e 
Yoluntary  ofier  of  Mr.  Errol  to  accompany 
him,  with  every  possible  acknowledgment, 
provided  the  Doctor  would  accept  a  remu- 
neration. 

"  li/'  said  the  Doctor,  ""  my  accompany-^ 
ing  Mr.  Somervine  is  to  gratify  myself,  the 
smallest  remuneration  is  too  much — if  to 
pay  me  for  the  only  thing  I  think  worth  an 
estimate,  w^aich  is  lime,  your  whole  fortune 
is  too  little.  I  go  as  a  free  dcniz-en,  or  not 
at  all." 

''  You  are  an  oddity,"  said  Lord  Castle- 
bank;  ''  but  do  as  you  please  in  respect  to 
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yourself,  provided  yon  adhere  to  certain 
whimsical  stipulations  of  mine,  in  respect 
to  Somervine.'^ 

''  Let  me  know  what  they  are/'  said 
Errol:  "  if  I  am  with  him,  I  shall  feel  it  a 
duty  to  inculcate  obedience  to  your  Lord- 
ship ;  but,  if  I  do  not  like  the  terms,  I  make 
my  bow.'' 

The  condition  was  simply,  implicit  con- 
fidence f\'om  Soraervine  to  E.rol,  and  from 
Errol  to  his  Lord/.ip,  of  i.ot  only  every 
action,  but  their  motive;  no  restriction 
whatever  was  annexed — and  as  Somervine 
did  not,  Errol  could  not,  object. 

Some  young  men  would  have  evaded,  or 
broken,  the  letter  of  such  an  agreement. 
SomiCr^ine  did  neither — pretending  to  no 
greater  portion  of  prudence  than  others  of 
his  age  and  rajik,  he  dared  open  the  secret 
recesses  of  his  heart  to  Dcctor  Frrol,  be- 
cause his  natural  propensities  never  led 
him  into  follies  which  the  Doctor,  though 
not  a  mian  of  error  himsel-'^  did  not  pardon 
ViS  venal;   and  because  the  corrections  of 

Lord 
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Lord  Castlebank  v/ere  so  lenient^  that  the 
most  painful  sentiment  they  excited  was 
his  own  self-reproach. 

This  friend  and  his  pupil  were  at  the  house 
of  Joseph  Bergen^  when  an  express  arrived, 
announcing  that  news  from  France  had 
thrown  the  gout  into  the  stomach  of  the 
County  whose  life  was  in  extreme  danger; 
his  presence  w^as  desired  with  all  possible 
expedition  at  Bergen,  and  he  was  too  good 
a  son  to  hesitate  a  moment. 

The  news  from  France  had  iiideed  spread 
far  and  v/ide.  A  good  King  and  his  family, 
imprisoned  in  his  own  palace,  was  an  ex- 
hibition so  new  and  extraordinary,  as  at- 
tracted an  equal  proportion  of  the  curious 
and  idle  from  all  the  neighbouring  states. 
Our  travellers  were,  at  this  moment,  both 
curious  and,  if  not  idle,  at  complete  leisure. 
They  W'cre  on  their  return  hom.e,  after  a 
three  year's  tour  on  the  Continent,  during 
which  they  had  twice  seen  Paris;  but  Mr, 
Errol  being  oi  opinion  that  Paris,  as 
it  was,  and  as  it  is,  differed  enough  to 
5=        ^  justify 
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justify  a  traveller's  desire  to  revisit  it,  even 
though  on  the  eve  of  returning  home,  they 
resolved  to  set  offj  and  be  guided  in  their 
return  through  Switzerland  or  Gennany  by 
the  domestic  circumstances  of  their  friend 
Bergen. 

That  friend,  however,  was  before  them 
on  the  same  road,  thous^h  with  diiferent 
motives. 

A  sick-bed,  if  death  is  suspected  to  hover 
any  where  near,  is  a  fine  school  for  reflec- 
tion ;  the  Count's  were  all  brought  home 
on  his ;  and  the  moment  his  son  appeared 
— ''  Ah  Joseph,''  said  he,  ''  hov/  can  we 
appease  our  conscience,  for  leaving  your 
poor  widowed  sister  and  her  fatherless 
child?" 

"  My  grand-daughter,"  joined  the  Coun- 
tess, ''  to  be  massacred  in  that  sink  of 
iniquity,  Paris  V 

Joseph,  conscious  that,  in  the  bo?;om  of 
happiness  himself,  he  had  sometimes  forgot 
such  a  being  as  Antoinette  existed,  and, 
affected   by   the    situation   of    his    father, 

instantly 
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instantly  acceded  to  the  joint  request  of 
the  Count  and  Countess ;  and  after  pro-- 
curing  such  credentials  as  were  necessary^ 
set  off  in  the  habit  of  a  Swiss,  on  an  enter- 
prise of  more  danger  than  either  himself 
or  his  friends  could  apprehend. 

The  habit  was  na  disguise  to  the  two 
English  friends. — ''  If  ever  I  saw  Joseph 
Bergen^  we  passed  him  this  moment  at  the 
post-house/'  said  Doctor  Errol. 

Mr.  Somervine  hardly  thought  it  possi- 
ble ;  but  the  drivers  were  ordered  to  stop_, 
and  a  few  moments  reunited  a  friendly 
society^  within  a  post  of  Paris^  who  parted 
a  very  short  time  before  in  Sv/itzerland, 
■with  just  as  miuch  intention  of  meeting  in 
Turkey  as  in  France. 

Such  v^as  the  steady  and  affectionate 
attachment  of  the  Marquise  to  the  Queen^ 
that  when  satisfied  of  her  brother's  safety, 
she  could  hardly  be  said  to  grieve  at  the 
renewed  obligation  to  continue  at  Court, 
except  when   affected  by  the   silent  elo- 

q^uence 
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quence  of  her  daughter's  tears.  To  me,  I 
confess,  the  disappointment  was  grievous. 

The  Abbe  did  not  approach  us  for  eight 
days.  We  concluded  he  was  employed  in 
vain  search  after  the  worthy  Bergen,  v/ho^ 
as  he  had  not  made  use  of  Swiss  passports, 
he  might  infer  was  still  at  Paris. 

Neither  had  the  Chevalier  presented  him.- 
self ;  nor  did  the  English  gentlemen  once 
call  at  our  hotel.  They  met  the  Marquise 
at  Court,  and  it  was  there  they  informed 
her  of  the  particulars  of  her  brother's 
escape.  They  talked  of  leaving  Paris  them- 
selves; and  the  em.otion  I  felt  when  I  heard 
it,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  the  dread 
in  which  all  our  friends  were,  of  the 
threatened  second  visit  to  the  Palais. 

In  the  midst  of  confusion,  to  which  na 
language  can  give  a  descriptive  name,  the 
deplored  era  of  French  degradation  was 
ao-ain  to  be  celebrated;  but  the  last  federa- 
tion,  which  the  Queen  thought  the  climax 
of  her  mortiiications,  was  a  day  of  jubilee 

to 
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to  this.  We  had  no  longer  any  thing  but 
life  to  iose  ;  and  as  the  mock  feast  could 
not  ensure  that,  none  of  the  ladies  from  the 
Castle^  and  you  may  be  sure  none  from  our 
hotels  were  seen  out;  itv/as  enough  forme 
to  remember  the  last^  and  to  mourn  over 
the  comforts^  blessings^  and  friends  lost  in 
one  short  year. 

The  army  of  savages,  the  federate",  as 
they  called  the  crew  of  idle  vagabonds,  the 
refuse  of  all  France,  were  invited  to  assist 
at  this  PandcEinonium,  the  high  capital  of 
Satan  and  his  peers.  I  need  say  no  more 
of  them,  when  you  know  that  Vive  le  Nation, 
and  Dozen  icith  Veto,  saluted  the  good  King 
from  all  parts  of  the  horrible  assemblage, 
and  continued  as  long  as  he  was  present. 

All  was  now  given  up.  The  King's  friends 
were  dragged  every  day  to  death  :  the 
scaffold  was  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the 
Nobles  ;  denunciation  was  conviction,  and 
suspicion  death.  Liberty  was  the  shout 
night  and  day;  while  avarice^  rapine,  and 

revenge^ 
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revenge^  were  the  only  rule  of  the  ferocious 
rulers. 

In  vain  the  King  exerted  the  dignity  of  a 
sovereign,  the  authority  of  a  father,  and  the 
solicitude  of  a  friend.  A  fellov/  of  the  name 
of  Isnard  declared  his  letters  contained 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  falshoods^  and  de- 
manded his  dethronement. 

There  was  now,  the  Marquise  said,  no 
hope  of  saving  the  Royal  Family  but  by 
escape^  and  that,  added  she,  has  been  too 
long  deferred.  Among  a  thousand  plans 
suggested  by  our  friends,  the  one  likely 
to  succeed  v/as  confided  to  Monsieur,  and 
is  already  in  the  Brussels  gazette. 

Not  onlv  those  ''  friends  of  season  who 
follow  fortune,  and  in  the  winter  of  their 
fate  forsake  the  place  whose  glories  warmed 
them.,"  but  people  of  all  sorts,  rank,  and 
description,  shunned  the  very  air  of  the 
Court. 

The  two  English  friends,   however,   yet 
continued  at   Paris,      Mr,  Somervine  re- 
solved 
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solved  to  witness  the  end  of  the  present 
convulsion,  although  his  friend  was  every 
day  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  safety  of 
Mr.  Bergen,  which  he  had  no  chance  of 
doino"  in  Paris  :  and  as  this  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  his  young  friend  opposed 
any  point  connected  with  his  happiness, 
he  was  not  always  in  humour  to  attend  the 
Court  with  him,  though  he  exceedingly 
respected  the  Marquise ;  and  still  less  was 
he  inclined  to  accompany  him  in  his  fre- 
quent equestrian  excursions,  without  an 
object  in  view. 

The  Marquise,  every  hour  more  anxious 
for  Adelaide,  mentioned  the  passport  I 
had  before  obtained  for  myself  and  two 
daughters,  and  hinted  to  Mr.  Somervine 
the  great  importance  of  getting  it  renewed; 
but  the  caution,  on  which  perhaps  the 
liberty,  and  even  lives  of  the  many  English 
then  at  Paris  depended,  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  municipality,  w^as  such,  that  the  Mi- 
nister had  exacted  the  parole  of  his  friends 
not  to  risk  the  safety  of  their  own  people 

by 
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by  favouring  the  unfortunates  of  France, 
and  he  could  not  give  her  hope  of  success. 
The  amiable  woman  forgot,  in  her  maternal 
solicitude,  that  in  respect  to  pwirting  from 
her,  Adelaide,  though  gentleness  and 
obedience  personified  in  other  respects^ 
v.^as  inflexible. 

Of  my  passport,  however,  Mr.  Errol  pro- 
mised to  take  care,  though  he  hinted  his 
surprise  at  our  unea  iness,  since  our  friend 
the  Chevalier  had  so  much  in  his  power; 
but  Mr.  Errol  knew  not  the  price  set  on 
that  power. 

The  Abbe  Rocqueiar  at  length  appeared. 
Care  and  sorrow  may.alter  the  countenance; 
but  it  is  vice  onlv  that  deforms  it.  "'  His 
countenance  was  civil  war  itself,  and  in  his 
looks  was  the  paleness  of  death.''  His  eyes 
glared  round  the  salon.  He  was  not,  as 
usual,  alone  ;  the  most  cruel,  daring,  and 
abandoned  of  all  the  renegade  monks, 
Chabot,  stalked  in  by  bis  side. 

He  took  on  himself  to  be  the  Ciceroni  of 
the  hotel ;  shewed  X^^  pictures ;  and  they 

had 
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had  the  turpitude  to  descant  on  the  beauty 
of  a  Madona  and  child^  by  one  of  the  first 
masters. 

The  eiTect  of  this  visit  on  our  two  girls 
was  such,  that  v;e  resolved  they  should  in 
future  keep  their  apartment. 

''  At  length/'  said  the  Marquise,  ''  I  have 
a  ray  of  hope.  Bertrand,  the  faithful  Ber- 
trand,  has  arranged  the  escape  of  the  King 
and  Queen  with  the  Dauphin,  quite  un- 
attended, and  it  has  a  prospect  of  success. 
The  Princess,  Madame  R^oyale,  and  all  the 
Court  remain. — "  If,'  said  the  former,  ^  the 
King  escapes,  the  wretches  will  be  too 
guilt-struck  'to  injure  us ;  if  they  fail,  we 
know  what  is  intended,  and  risk  nothing.' — 
While  we  were  speaking,  the  Chevalier 
demanded  an  audience. 

Poor  Chevalier  !  be  his  faults  no  more 
remembered.  His  agitation  cannot  be  de- 
scribed ;  large  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  forehead,  and  still  larger  tears 
dropped  from  his  eyes. — '^  Ah  !   what,"   I 

longed 
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longed  to  say,  ''  hast  thou  done  with  thy 
innocent  self  r'* 

''  I  come  not  now/'  said  he,  ''  to  offer  the 
means  of  escape,  or  weary  you  with  de- 
mands of  reward.  My  soul  is  oppressed 
with  guilt,  and  torn  by  remorse;  it  is  un- 
worthy to  contain  an  altar  of  love  for 
Adelaide — she  is  no  longer  my  ruling  star-=- 
all  within  me  is  darkness  and  despair.  If, 
in  the  chaos  in  which  I  am  lost,  a  single 
consolation  arises,  it  is  in  the  hope  that  I 
saved  the  w^orthy  Joseph  Bergen  ;  yet  do 
not  imagine  I  mean  to  extort  gratitude,  or 
that  I  w^ould  have  prevented  your  escape  : 
Oh  no !  would  to  God  it  had  been  effected, 
but  after  once  alarming  Rocquelar,  that  w^as 
impossible. 

''  This  audience,  the  last  I  may  ask,  is 
not,  as  heretofore,  to  implore  Adelaide  to 
barter  happiness  for  liberty,  but  to  say,  I 
am,  like  herself,  without  m.eans  to  escape. 
The  passports  on  w^hich  I  depended, 
when  last  I  persecuted  her  \nt\\  my 
hopeless   passion,    are    no   longer   secure. 

A  fe^v 
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A  few  days,  and  Royalty  v/ill  be  no  more; 
it  will  sink  ''  without  a  reed  that  dare  offer 
so  much  to  its  fallen  state  as  pity."  A  few 
days,  and  thousands  of  the  erect  beings 
who  now  tread  on  earth,  will  w^elter  in 
their  blood  !  K  few  days,  and  my  w'eary 
spirit  will  be  at  rest ;  but  that  one,  that 
only  object  who  w\as  my  fate  in  life,  will 
not  cease  to  occupy  me  in  death  '." 

These  w^ere  sentiments,  and  this  a  picture 
that  could  only  be  answered  with  tears.  He 
also  wept. 

''  You  are,"  said  he,  addressing  the  Mar- 
quise, ''  too  near  the  Castle.  I  invite  you 
to  an  asylum,  where,  though  there  w^ill  be 
no  host  to  receive  you,  he  has  been,  you 
will  find,  not  less  attentive  to  your  accom- 
modation. If  your  hotel  becomes  unsafe, 
fly,  I  conjure  you,  to  the  ruins  of  the  Palais 
de  Verencourt." 

"  The  Palais  de  Verencourt!"  she  re- 
peated with  surprise. 

''  Let  Muller,"  he  continued,  '^  attend 
me  thither  this   evening.     There  is  yet  a 

shelter/ 
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shelter,  and  if  it  prove  a  safe  one  to  yoi!^ 

and  I  should  live  to  know  it .'*     He 

paused. 

"  It  is  levelled  to  the  ground/'  said 
Charlotte. 

"  No/'  he  answered;  ''  when  the  work- 
men, who,  in  the  first  flash  of  justice, 
(alas !  it  is  long  since  justice  has  been  more 
than  a  flash,  in  this  unhappy  country ),  just 
cleared  enough  of  the  rubbish  from  the 
inner  court  to  leave  a  passage  into  the  wine 
vaults,  which  of  course  they  emptied,  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  access  from  thence  into 
some-  of  the  servants'  apartments,  which 
are  in  a  perfect  state.  The  events  that  vcill 
take  place,  must,  I  think,  be  brief,  and  may 
be  followed  by  remorse.  In  that  case,  mercy 
will  supercede  cruelty,  and  justice  resume 
its  reign  ;  but  this  is  the  language  of  hope, 
not  expectation.  If  I  drag  on  a  miserable 
existence  till  then,  it  will  be  for  your  sakes; 
if  not,"  and  he  bent  his  knee  before  the 
Marquise,  ''  bear,  Madame,  to  the  feet  of 
their  Mvijesties,,  the  sentiments  in  whi*ch  I 

die ; 
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die ;  assure  them,  that  though  I  know  the 
treason  would  not  have  been  less  complete 
without  my  apostacy.  I  offer  no  alleviation 
of  my  crimes  from  so  poor  a  plea.  The 
ruin,  which  not  opposing,  I  assisted,  weighs 
heavy  on  my  soul ;  but  the  destruction  I 
cannot  avert,  they  shall  behold  me  sharing. 
Give  Muller,"  he  added,  rising,  ''  the  direc- 
tions I  require — and,  when  you  can,  re- 
mem.ber  me  with  compassion." — He  left  us 
with  precipitation. 

''  If  I  die  to-morrow,"  said  Adelaide, 
*'  this  will  be  one  of  my  dearest  consola- 
tions." 

''  And  if  I  live  for  ever,"  said  Charlotte, 
*'  I  shall  remember  this  with  joy." — Joy ! 
alas,  it  was  not  now  we  could  hope  for  joy. 

The  Court,  on  the  following  Sunday,  was 
never  more  crowded ;  the  lively  interest 
all  felt  for  the  King  and  Queen  was  to  be 
read  in  their  countenances;  one  seemed 
to  look  for  the  painful  expression  of  a  last 
adieu — the  eyes  of  many  filled  with  tears. 
I  felt  in  the  same  moment  an  eager  wish  to 
.   VOL,  IV.  N        .  approach 
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approach  the  Royal  and  interesting  Family, 
and  a  sinking  at  my  heart  that  took  from 
me  the  power  to  press  near  them.  I  tore 
myself  from  the  afflicting  scene,  little  think- 
ing I  had  beheld  them  together  for  the  last 
time. 

The  plan  of  the  faithful  Eertrand  was 
again  postponed.  Flattered  by  the  uncom- 
mon crowd  at  the  leveC;,  their  Majesties 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  danger  had 
been  exaggerated;  and,  perhaps, depending 
a  little  on  what,  in  fact,  completed  their 
destruction — the  alertness  of  the  Emperor's 
troops,  and  the  Brunswick  gasconade.  So 
much,  indeed,  v.  ere  we  revived  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  day,  that  we  acceded  to  the 
request  of  Charlotte,  and  visited  the  villa 
of  the  Chevereux. 

But  the  time  was  passed  when  the  ap- 
pearancie  of  Charlotte  made  a  little  holiday 
there.  Our  reception,  on  the  contrary,  was 
so  cold,  so  formal, and  yet  so  embarrassed^ 
that  I  was  extremely  piqued  ;  and,  at 
length,  when  tired  of  the   silence  of  the 

lady. 
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ladv;,  and  the  monosyllables  of  her  husband, 
I  proposed  an  immediate  return.  So  far 
from  the  usual  hospitable — ''  You  shall 
not/'  Madame  C.  herself  rose  to  order  the 
carriage. 

Charlotte,  who  perfectly  knew  the  peo- 
ple, more  curious  to  develop  the  cause 
than  an2:rv  at  the  effect,  insisted  on  seeins: 
Ninon^  to  whose  apartment  she  hastened, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  mother. 
Adelaide  remained  with  me,  and  we  strolled 
into  their  beautiful  garden. 

'^  You  are  not  to  touch  the  plants/* 
said  Madame  Chevereux,  following  us. 

I  angrily  replied — ''  I  am  not  in  fhe 
habit  of  touching  what  does  not  belong  to 
me.'* 

"  I  know  that  very  well ;  h\i^  you  do  not 
know  that  the  wife  of  Roland  ana  Madame 
Pierre  were  here  yesterday  ;  they  ci'ose/* 
and  she  wiped  her  eyes,  ''  to  have  all  the 

foreign  plants,  and  I  cannot ** 

''  Refuse  them/'  said  I,  smiling. 

N  2  "  You 
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''  You  are  right.  Mad — CitoyennCj  you 
are  right/' 

I  then  comprehended  the  distress  of  poor 
Citoyeiine  Chevereux,  as  far  as  regarded 
our  reception — and  was  observing  the  va- 
riety of  changes  in  the  colour  of  her 
immense  face,  when  Charlotte  joined  us  ; 
and  the  glances  at  her  old  favourite  were 
not  less  changeable  than  her  colour — one 
moment  kind,  the  next  repulsive. 

Charlotte,  however,  bid  both  her  and  M. 
VAvocai  an  affectionate  adieu,  and  hurried 
before  us  to  the  carriage.  We  returned 
the  salute  of  Ninon,  who,  from  a  window, 
visibly  indisposed,  witnessed  our  departure, 
and  drove  off. 

''  The  poor  Deputy,'*  said  Charlotte, 
'*■  after  all  his  fine  speeches,  is  very  much 
afraid  of  his  head.  It  was  new  laws,  not 
new  Kings,  for  which  he  was  so  eloquent 
an  advocate;  but  the  blessing  of  his  con- 
nexions render  it  now  more  dangerous  to 
recede  than  to  advance — and  Madame 
Pierre  had  yesterday  the  goodness  to  hint, 

that 
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that  neither  his  head-aches,  nor  intimacy 
with  Aristocrats^,  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Ciub.'^ 

''  Now/*  said  the  little  Orator,  ''  I  will 
rather  lose  my  head,  than  give  up  the  aches, 
and  vote  iny  own  damnation ;  but,  as  to 
the  Aristocrats,  we  can  do  v;ithout  them/' 

''  But/'  replied  his  spouse,  ''  you  talk 
about  heads  as  if  they  were  buttons  for  the 
uniform  of  National  Guards.  Had  you  seen 
the  mouth  of  Monsieur  Foulon  stuffed  with 
hay — or  Monsieur  Berthier's  cut  to  pieces 
—or " 

The  Deputy  put  his  hands  to  his  head  to 
feel  if  all  was  in  its  phice  there. — ''  Silence/' 
said  he,  ''  I  have  oiten  told  you,  is  the  gift 
of  the  God3." 

''  Yes/'  she  replied,  peevishly;  ''  but  it 
is  a  gift,  you  well  know,  I  never  could 
persuade  you  to  accept/' — Poor  Madame 
C.  forgot  that  silence  was  precisely  the  gift 
she  most  devoutlv  sent  to  the  diable. 

Monsieur,  however,  was  too  intense  in 

thought  to  contradict  her.     He  sent  for 

N  3  Ninan^ 
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Ninon,  and  was  going  to  explain  to  her  the 
harsh  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  \Yhich  im- 
pelled the  law  of  self-preservation;  hut 
the  moment  she  understood  that  indul- 
gence to  her  was  danger  to  her  parents^ 
she  threw  herself  at  their  feet,  and  declared 
her  readiness  to  sacrifice^  not  only  the 
pleasure  of  her  life^  but  life  itself,  to  their 
safety. 

''  Ah ! "  exclaimed  M.  Chevereux,  *"*  what 
a  ti'easure  is  so  good  a  child!" 

"  Yes,  my  friend/'  replied  his  wife  ; 
"and  remember  you  would  never  have  had 
ruch  a  treasure,  but  ferine. — '  Remember!" 
I  aiH  sure  I  never  shall  forget  who  said  that 
to  me — Yes,  and  she  has  a  daughter  too 
as  v^ell  as  you,  and  a  son  quite  a  beauty. 
Nov/  you  know  that  is  what  I  always  wished 
for;  but  ycu " 

''  Would  you  change  Ninon  for  a  boy?'* 

"  No,  to  be  sure — not  for  a  crown;  but 
crowns  are  foolish  things — not  for  a  dia- 
mond as  big  as  Notre  Dame." 

It  was  not  that   the  Citoyenne  did  not 

feel 
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feel  the  most  afTectionate  interest  in  her 
husband's  safety,  and  her  daughter's  hap- 
piness ;  but  she  was  very  much  out  of 
humour  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
Her  husband  had  lost  the  plaudits  of  the 
gallery — the  hawkers  liad  lost  the  fiue 
speeches  of  the  people's  friend — she  had 
lost  her  liveries,  her  epaulets,  her  rank  as 
first  citoyenne — and  moreover^  the  day  of 
filling  the  finest  house  in  Paris,  with  the 
finest  company,  to  eat  the  finest  suppers^ 
"were  over — and,  to  complete  all,  that 
comical  soul,  Charlotte  St.  Herman,  was 
not  permitted  to  scold  and  make  her 
laugh. 

''  This,  then,"  said  Adelaide,    ''  m.ay  be 
our  last  visit  to  dear  Ninon." 

Muller's  account  of  the  Palais  de  Veren- 
Gourt  agreed  with  the  Chevalier's;  il  v-^-is 
generally  thought  to  be  a  complete  ruin, 
and  dangerous  to  venture  am.ong  the  fallen 
pillars,  for  fear  of  being  crushed  to  death,  or 
entombed  alive;  and  though  our  hopes  were 
just  now  a  little  bouyant,  and  we  fiattered 
N  4  ourselves 
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ourselves  we  should  not  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  resource^  it  occurred  to 
the  Marquise  that  preparation  was  not  ac- 
celeration. 

We  dared  not  meddle  with  the  seals  of 
the  detested  Abbe.  I  had  some  valuable 
jew^els^  which,  with  those  of  Adelaide,  and 
our  small  stock  of  money,  except  a  few 
Louis,  together  with  the  trifling  ornaments 
the  Marquise  happened  to  have  out  of  the 
sealed  repositories,  I  put  into  such  small 
cases  as  would  hold  them ;  and,  taking 
Muller's  arm,  we  carried  the  treasure  to 
the  lodging  of  our  English  friends,  intend- 
ing to  commit  it  to  their  charge — but  thej 
were  absent,  their  return  uncertain,  and 
no  domestic  belonging  to  them  to  be 
found. 

My  mind  strongly  impelled  me  to  go  to 
the  Ambassador  s,  but  recollecting  I  could 
give  no  sufficient  reason  for  such  precau- 
tion just  then,  I  returned,  more  dejected 
and  disappointed  than  I  could  justify  to 
myself.     But  how  I  regretted  that  I  had 

not 
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not  followed  the  involuntary  impulse^  when 
I  found  a  billet  from  the  Marquise,  the 
contents  of  which  de}3rived  me  for  some 
tim.e  of  all  my  boasted  presence  of  mind  ! 
The  visitation,  so  dreaded,  was  certain;  the 
Palace  was  orenarino-  for  defence  :  and  the 
Queen  in  a  state  that  demanded  the  at- 
tendance of  all  her  friends. 

''  I  too/'  said  Adelaide,  wringing  her 
hands,  "  am  one  o^  these,  at  least  I  am  my 
mother's  friend — and  no  danger,  no  situa- 
tion,  no  suffering,  nothing  but  death,  shall 
separate  me  from  her.  I  will  go  instantly 
to  the  Castle — Muller  shall  conduct  me." 

It  was  in  vain  I  represented  the  danger, 
and  entreated  her  to  wait  till  we  heard  again 
from  the  Marquise. 

"  Whatever  the  danger,"  she  replied, 
*'  it  will  encrease,  and  the  to-morrov>^,  that 
is  to  bring  me  another  billet  from  my 
mothei-,  may  never  come — now,  this  very 
jiow.  Farewell,  my  dear  Madame  St.  Her- 
man !  farewell,  Charlotte !  alas,  perhaps 
for  ever  !" — and  she  flew  to  the  stairs,  call- 
N  5  ing 
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ing  forMiillerj  who  had  ran  to  the  Assembly 
the  moment  he  lodged  me  and  my  treasure- 
in  safety. 

The  deposition  of  the  King  v/as  in  aglta- 
ticn,  and  it  was  known  that  inai-y  of  the 
friends  of  Royalty  were  murdered;  one  in 
particuLar,  who  moved  that  the  Mari^eillcis 
should  be  sent  out  of  Paris  before  the 
question  was  discussed^  was  assassinated  oii 
the  step  of  his  o^.vn  house.  . 

Muller  returned,  pale  and  trembling,  with 
this  account;  and  you  will  conceive  Lis 
surprise,  when  the  delicate,  timid  Adelaide 
dem.anded  his  conduct  to  the  Castle,  from 
which  not  all  his  representations  of  the 
scenes  he  had  Vvitnessed,  and  those  she  must 
probably  encounter,  could  divert  hen 
Charlotte  hung,  weeping,  round  her;  she 
stopped  her  passage  to  the  door  on  her 
knees,  shrieked,  tore  her  hair — but  Ade- 
laide, though  herself  trembling  and  looking 
like  a  spectre,  persisted,  I  was  scarce  in 
my  senses. 

What, 
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V/hat^  in  so  trying,  so  awful  a  predica- 
ment, could  I  do  ?  Oh,  could  I  part, 
perhaps  for  ever,  from  the  s^veet  enthusiast  ? 
could  I  embrace  mv  o^vn  safety,  and  cry 
"  God  help  my  friends !"  those  friends  who 
had  been  the  W'orld  to  me.  x\nd  what,  in- 
deed, was  the  world,  if  I  lost  all  that  had 
fostered  mv  deserted  state,  and  succoured 
my  child  ?  If  the  Marquise,  if  Adelaide  had 
not  actually  done  this  themselves,  they  were 
the  representatives,  the  pledges  of  those 
who  had. 

Charlotte,  whose  warm  heart  never  was 
stayed  by  deliberation,  anticipated  the  fond 
impulse  of  mine. — ''  Shall  ii'e  not  go  too, 
rny  mother?"  said  she — ''  Shall  w^e  not 
share  the  danger  of  those  who  so  liberally 
shared  their  happiness  with  us?'' 

I  embraced  my  noble-minded  girl.  Yes, 
Lady  N.,  I  must  call  her  so — never,  but  in 
the  moment  of  self-reproach,  has  she  shrunk 
from  the  severest  trial. 

I  scaled   up   c^ur  keys,  and  gave  them, 

with  the  casket  containing  ine  jewels  and 

money,  to  Muller.    I  asked  no  questions 

N  6  about 
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about  the  bestowing  it,  concluding  they 
would,  if  possible,  be  carried  where  he 
knew  I  myself  intended  to  leave  it.  I  then 
sent  him  hastily  to  purchase  some  long 
cloaks;  and  though  it  w^as  August^  and  the 
evening  very  light,  contrived  to  cover 
ourselves  so  as  not  to  be  remarked.  We 
then  left  the  hotel.  The  Marquise  had 
pass-keys  to  all  the  private  entrances  of 
the  Castle ;  Muller,  who  had  always  at- 
tended her,  knew  them — and,  as  we  were 
too  insignificant  to  be  noticed,  V'/e  reached 
her  apartment  in  safety. 

The  dear,  amiable  woman  was  in  tears. 
She  had  been,  she  said,  longing,  once  more^ 
to  see  her  child — to  embrace  us  all ;  she 
feared  she  had  seen  us  for  the  last  time ; 
and  now  that  we  were  with  her^  she 
trembled  at  the  danger  we  incurred.  She 
chid  me  for  suffering  my  judgment  to  be 
seduced  by  the  tears  of  her  daughter,  and 
my  OTcn ;  but  this  I  convinced  her  I  had 
not  done ;  we  were  all  voluntary  sharers 
in  her  danger.    Again  she  wept  in  agony. 


We 
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*'  We  talk  of  danger  and  death  at  a 
distance/'  said  she ;  ''  but  the  near  approach 
is  terrible  ! — terrible,  '  even  to  the  injured 
and  oppressed  V 

We  remained  in  her  apartment.  She  was 
mostly  with  the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin^ 
who  was  very  fond  of  her,  only  looking  on 
us  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  No  one 
thought  of  rest ;  but  I  insisted  on  Adelaide 
and  my  daughter  lying  down. 

Just  at  midnight  the  Marquise  came  to  me 
with  such  a  look! — "  I  thought/' said  she, 
''  I  had  seen   the   very  height  of  iniquity 

before  ;  but  this !  this  !-^ We  have  not  a 

gleam  of  hope,  but  from  the  effusion  of 
blood.  But  while  the  King  is  grieving  for 
the  people,  they  are  crowding  to  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly  to  demand  his  deposition^ 
and  even  threatening:  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  effect  it  themselves. 
Armies  of  the  disaffected  have  already  en- 
tered the  tovy'n — this  we  all  know ;  w'hat 
V7e  have  to  oppose  against  them,  no  one 
knows.'* 

While 
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"While  we  were  speaking,  the  tocsiii  rung- 
— our  children  flew  lo  us — the  Marquise 
left  the  apartment — cannons  were  dis- 
charged— the  end  of  all  things  mortal 
seemed  at  hand. 

•  The  desperate  faction,  in  one  half  hour, 
secretly  dismissed  the  whole  Municipality, 
and  displaced  every  officer  of  whom  they 
were  not  assured;  at  the  same  time  that 
crowds  of  gentlemen  had  been,  the  whole 
evening,  repairing  to  the  Palace^  armed^  in 
the  exigence  of  the  moment,  and  swearing 
to  stand  by  each  other,  and  defend  the 
King  to  the  last  extremity. 

Mandat,  the  worthy  commander  of  the 
National  Guards,  was  at  his  post  with  his 
whole  staff.  The  fidelity  of  the  Swiss  was 
not  doubted  ;  and  the  Marquise  just  came 
to  tell  us  all  that  occurred.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  variable  than  her  intelli- 
gence ;  for  Mandat  was  soon  after  ordered 
to  attend  the  Municipality.  Ke  tv/ice  re- 
fused— but  at  length  unfortunately  con- 
sented.   Ke  found  himself  among  strangei-s, 

of: 
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«f  a  description  too  contemptible  to  extort 
his  respect^  and  was  murdered  in  their 
presence;  but  this  did  not  transpire  till  ail 
was  over. 

The  confusion  his  absence  occasioned  in 
his  command  was  dreadful ;  but  it  served 
to   unite   the  loyal  few  with  the    faithful 
Swiss^    more   firmly    to   loyalty   and   each- 
.otiicr. 

The  King  passed  from  the  council-chani- 
ber^  where  the  Mini^ters^  such  as  they  were^ 
assembled^  to  his  closet;  and  with  his 
confessor,  the  Abbe  Hubert^  found  the 
consolation  and  resignation  of  which  he 
stood  in  such  need,  in  a  pure  conscience 
anu  the  sublime  sentiments  of  religion. 

At  fi\e  in  the  morning,  the  Queen 
ordered  her  children  to  be  awakened,  and 
after  that  the  Marquise  returned  to  us  no 
more ;  but  we  sav7  her,  with  Madame  Royal 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  following  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  went  round  to  all 
the  posts,  animating  their  friends^  and  re- 
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ceiving  oaths  of  fidelity.  ''  Vive  laEoi/'  was 
shouted;  but  sad,  sad  to  relate,  all  the 
artillery  answered — ^^  Vive  la  Nation!'* 

I  saw  the  Marquise  stagger — an  officer 
supported  her;  she  recovered — they  passed 
on,  and  we  retired  from  the  window — oh, 
with  what  hearts  ! 

The  gentlemen  Royalists,  and  the  dis- 
banded officers  of  the  Life  Guard,  with> 
alas!  no  Duke  de  Brissac  at  their  head, 
formed  themselves  into  companies,  under 
the  command  of  the  Marshal  de  Mailly, 
who  stationed  them  in  the  guard-rooms 
nearest  the  Royal  Family^  and,  estimating 
their  power  by  their  courage,  deemed 
themselves  invincible. 

Meanwhile  his  Majesty  continued  to  send 
notice  of  his  situation  to  the  Assembly  ; 
but  that  wise  body  could  not  possibly 
attend  to  him,  because  they  were  just 
then  debating  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade ! ! ! 

Such,  how^ever,  was  the  zeal  of  the  King's 

friends^ 
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Iriends,  that  the  guards  without  envied  the 
station  of  those  within,  not  because  it  was 
less^  but  mOot,  dangerous. 

''  Nothing/'  said  the  Queen,  to  appease 
them,  '•  shall  separate  us  from  these  gen- 
tlemen :  they  v>'ill  share  your  dangers; 
they  will  be  under  your  command ;  order 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and 
you  will  see  how  they  will  die  for  their 
King.- 

The  most  dreadful  tumult  now  surround- 
ed the  Palace ;  it  was  precisely  at  eight 
o'clock.  Again  we  dragged  our  trembling 
limbs  to  the  window. 

The  artillery  were  shouting^,  "  Vive  la 
Naiion/'  and  unloading  their  pieces. 

''  Ah!"  cried  Adelaide,  ''  it  is  all  over  ! 
I  shall  see  my  mother  no  more  i" 

Mandat  was  sought  and  called  for  every 
where — the  murdered  Mandat !  Uncertainty 
of  the  cause  of  his  absence  created  more 
confusion  than  if  his  fate  had  been  known; 
for  that,  perhaps,  would  have  stimulated 
his  soldiers  to  revenge — yet  nothing  like 

dismay 
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dismay  was  seen  among  the  Swiss^  or  our 
faithful  gentlemen.  We  ventured  several 
times  to  look  into  the  great  gallery  leading 
to  the  apartment  of  the  Dauphin  ;  assu- 
rance and  protection  were  in  every  look: 
Again  the  shouts  from  without  almost 
annihilated  us. 

The  ah*,  the  terror^  the  heatity  of  Ade- 
laide^  could  not,  even  in  that  awful  moment, 
be  unnoticed  ;  scarce  daring  to  lift  up  her 
lovely  eyes,  she  cast  a  fearful  glance,  first 
on  the  v/indow,  then  towards  Heaven, 

A  gallant  young  man  approached — 
"  What  cause  ran  fail  to  prosper,"  said  he^, 
^  which  has  such  an  advocate  with  Heaven.? 
but  do  not  despair  when  you  see  that  tre- 
mendous multitude — for  even  among  them 
we  have  many  friends,  who  will  not  fail  us 
at  the  crisis."' 

Encouraged  by  the  animated  manner  of 
this  young  hero,  returning  to  the  apart- 
ment v/e  had  left,  we  met  the  Duke  de 
Chatelet,  the  Marshal  de  Mailly,  the  ever- 
respected    d'Hervilly,    and    m.any    others, 

"vviicse. 
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whoic    looks^    as    they    saluted    us,    were 
equally  encouraging. 

But,   oh  !    the  King — the  King  was  his 
own  destroyer ! 

The  violence  and  number  of  the  assail- 
ants encreased,  without  doubt.  But  what 
were  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
desperate  ruffians,  encouraged  by  incen- 
diaries against  all  the  laws  of  God  and " 
man,  opposed  to  the  gallant  band,  under 
old  and  tried  commanders,  whose  King, 
whose  property,  whose  honour,  and  whose 
religion  were  at  stake  ? — cr  w^hat  the  peril 
of  being  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
Palace,  to  falling  into  the  power  of  merci- 
less tyrants  ? 

Oh,  let  the  tears  of  regret  blot  the  page 
from  history ! — ^^the  King  was  assailed  by 
base  and  perfidious  counsellors.  The  Pro- 
curer Syndic  demanded  an  audience ;  he 
was  followed,  as  pre-concerted,  by  some 
Municipal  Giiicers.  These  men  foresaw  a 
general  slaughter;  but  they  also  foresavr 
the  defeat  of  mercenary  wTCtches,  on  whom 
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no  dependance  could  be  placed — and  it 
was  in  that  interesting  moment  they  exag- 
gerated the  danger.  They  conjured  him, 
for  his  own,  his  family,  and  his  people's 
sake. — But  why  wound  your  hearty  or  my 
own,  with  a  repetition  of  so  fatal  a  mistake  ^ 
The  Queen  opposed  :  she  would  die  first  ; 
she  would  be  nailed  to  the  pillars  of  the 
Palais ;  she  wept ;  she  implored  to  no 
effect.  At  length,  finding  the  King  had^ 
indeed,  submitted  to  be  conducted  to  the 
Assembly — 

''  This,  Sire,*'  said  she,  ''  is  the  last  sa- 
crifice !  Come,  my  children,  ]et  us  go ; 
and  what  shall  we  say?" — The  hero  of  one 
day  was  the  infatuated  victim  of  another. 

How  long  it  was  before  this  cruel  aban- 
donment  was  made  known  to  the  brave, 
devoted  Loyalists,  I  know  not.  A  few 
ladies  had  joined  us  in  the  Marquise's 
apartment  when  the  first  attack  began  : 
Mesdames  de  Larente,  de  la  Rochayman, 
de  Ginister,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Tourzel, 
the  latter  sharing  the  emotions  of  Adelaide^ 

from. 
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from  the  same  cause^  as  her  mother  was 
with  the  Queen,  crowded  with  us  into  a 
boudoir  that  commanded  the  terrace.  It 
was  some  moments  before  we  dared  look 
out;  but  the  shouts  rather  subsiding  into 
a  sort  of  murmur,  we  ventured — and  who 
can  paint  ourfearful  astonishment,  when  we 
beheld  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Royal 
Children,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  followed 
by  the  Princess  Lamballe,  the  Marquise  de 
Courville,  and  De  T  urzel,  and  several 
gentlemen,  crossing  the  terrace,  between 
tw^o  columns  of  National  Guards,  whether 
as  friends  or  foes  we  could  not  distinguish. 
But  while  we  yet  beheld  our  loyal  ad- 
herents at  their  post,  how  could  we  suspect 
the  latter  ? 

Amazement  kept  us  all  silent,  till  (as  we 
were  still  watching  their  slow  motion,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  off  the  crowd,) 
Charlotte  shrieked,  Adelaide  hid  her  face, 
and  the  other  ladies  dropped  on  their  knees. 

A  tall,  dirty  fellow,  from  among  the 
grenadiers,  caught  the  Dauphin  in  his  arms; 

the 
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the  Queen  rushed  from  the  arm  of  the 
King  after  him.  The  first  idea  with  us, 
and  most  probably  with  her,  was,  that  vio- 
lence was  intended  the  child.  The  grena- 
dier^ however,  marched  on.  The  Queen 
again  broke  from  the  King's  arm  ;  and  the 
last  glance  of  our  dear  Marquise  left  her 
supported  by  M.  de  Hervilly,  with  her  face 
turned  towards  the  Palace. 

We  had  no  time  to  comment  on  this 
extraordinary  event;  it  seemed  that,  in- 
stead of  pacification,  the  desertion  of  the 
King  was  the  signal  for  general  massacre. 
Oh !  in  what  words  shall  I  make  you  un- 
derstand vv^hat  followed — when,  after  the 
slaughter  of  whole  ranks  of  Loyalists,  whose 
blood  ran  in  sluices  into  the  sewers,  the 
monsters  entered  the  Palace,  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  mercy,  inaccessible  to  even  the 
appearance  of  pity,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex  !  The  gentlemen  in  the  guard-rooms, 
and  on  the  stairs,  defended  them,  step  by 
step,  while  one  man  survived — then  !   oh, 

then  ! 

There 
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There  was,  in  the  different  apartments  of 
the  Palace,  a  number  of  ladies  and  female 
attendants;  we  heard  them  flying  along 
the  passages,  pursued  by  the  hunters  of 
blood.  They  sought  shelter  in  the  rooms 
above;  they  V7ere  again  followed  there; 
and  such  as  had  not  been  killed  or  wounded 
descended  even  to  the  cellar,  v/hence  Vn  a 
were  harrowed  by  their  dying  shrieks. 

Adelaide  had  fainted  when  she  lost  sight 
of  her  mother,  and  Charlotte  v/as  seated  on 
the  ground  supporting  the  dear  insensible, 
expecting  death  every  mo^nent ;  the  other 
ladies  were  at  their  devotions.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  acknowledge  my  attention  was 
still  mortal :  I  was  searching  round,  in  hope 
to  find  a  glass  of  vv^ater,  when,  again  passing 
the  window,  I  saw  the  Chevalier;  he  v.'as 
engaged  vfith  two  of  the  artillery  deserters^ 
knee  deep  in  gore,  all  around  dead  or  dying. 
I  saw  him  wounded ;  his  sword  dropped  ; 
his  CGV/ardly  enemies  were  on  the  point  of 
finishing  their  work. 

Ahj  dear  Lady  N. !    in   that  moment  I 

forgot 
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forgot  Adelaide^  Charlotte^  myself — I  re- 
membered only  the  last  of  the  house  of  De 
Verencoiirt — the  son  of  the  Duke — the 
beautiful  boy^  whose  youth  had  been  passed 
in  my  presence^  almost  in  my  arms.  I  cried 
out ;  happily  for  us^  my  voice  was  not 
heard  among  the  more  direful  groans^  ex- 
clamations, and  shrieks^  that  every  where 
surrounded  us — yet^  and  it  was,  I  thought, 
pure  accident,  he  seemed  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  the  window  where  I  stood. 

Two  soldiers  of  the  National  Guards  in 
that  n^om.ent  came  up  to  him^  and  averted 
the  stroke  of  death ;  they  spoke  to  the 
artillery-men,  as  I  afterwards  concluded,  to 
persuade  them  the  Chevalier  Vv^as  a  friend 
- — one  of  them  took  up  his  hat.  He  had 
now  reached  a  baluster,  against  vvhich  he 
was  resting,  armed  crowds  passing  all  v;ays; 
but  I  could  only  see  him  and  them.  They 
examined  the  hat — the  filthy  cockade  was 
wanting ;  they  nevertheless  persisted,  and, 
at  length,  the  artillery-men  sought  other 
prey.     One  of  the  soldiers  then  approached 

the 
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the  Chevalier  ;  but  what  became  of  me 
when,  though  the  wounded  man  himself  did 
not  look  up,  I  saw  the  two  soldiers  did  ! 

It  w^as  then  I  recollected  my  children.  I 
ran  to  the  door ;  but  what  were  common 
locks  ? — The  cannon  were  battering  the 
walls.  I  embraced  my  children.  The  ladies 
approached  us. — ''  We  shall  meet/'  said 
one  of  them, ''  yes,  w^e  shall  assuredly  meet  ; 
we  are  victims  in  a  cause  tliat  ensures  our 
meeting  in  Heaven." 

Mademoiselle  de  Tourzel  sat  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  drowned  in  trars.  My  brain 
seemed  dried  up,  I  could  not  weep;  and 
my  mouth  so  parched  with  fever  and  thirst, 
I  could  not  speak. 

''  They  are  coming!"  cried  Charlotte, 
*'  Dear  mam.ma,  come  near ;  let  me  die  in 
your  arms." 

I  flew  to  her ;  the  ladies  all  ha-^tilv  fol- 
lowed. As  we  were  then  all  on  our  knees, 
we  heard  confused  voices  I  di-tin;nished, 
''  Respect  the  nation."  The  sounds  b  de- 
grees were  more  distant,  and  the  inun     'ate 

VOL.  IV.  o  danger 
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danger  seemed  averted  ;  but  the  cannons 
vvere  still  battering  the  Palace.  The  win- 
dows all  broken — the  fragments  of  glass 
flying  about — human  nature  shuddered  at 
approaching  di  solution.  The  ladies  ran  to 
the  door,  which  I  had  fastened  as  well  as  I 
could  :  they  called  on  me  to  open  it.  Too 
distracted  to  make  observations,  I  was 
followino-  towards  the  Queen's  apartment. 
I  recollected  my  children,  and  returned. 

A  soldier  of  the  National  Guards  ap- 
peared, his  sabre  drawn.  Ke  hastily  ap- 
proached, and  without  speaking,  pointed 
to  the  boudoir. 

It  was  then  tliat  I  observed  a  tri-coloured 
ribbon  hung  across  the  entrance.  We  knew 
riOthinsf  of  whai  this  meant ;  but  as,  instead 
of  using  the  sabre  for  our  destruction,  as 
we  expected,  he  only  pointed  to  the  door, 
we  entered  the  boudoir. 

But,  dear  Lady  N.,  I  at  ^his  moment  feel 
a  sensation  of  delight  at  the  bare  recollec- 
tion of  the  face  of  this  soldier — it  was 
Charles  Marchand  !     I  had  seen  him  often 

when 
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when  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  Duke. 
I  knew  to  whose  munificence  his  brother 
owed  the  reinstatement  in  hi^  business^  aad 
the  marriage  portions  of  thice  oi^ters.  1 
had  heard,  often  heard  of  their  gratitu  '-. 
I  pohited  to  mv  poor  Adelaide^  who  had 
falle-'i  from  one  (it  to  another,  and  was  yet 
insensible.  I  saw  tears  start  into  his  eyes. 
He  closed  the  door.  Hope  reviv ed  in  niy 
heart,  and  I  communicated  it  to  iny  de- 
spairing associates. 

How  we  passed  the  rem.aiiiing  hovirs  of 
this  tremendous  day,  I  cannot  tell^  and  my 
memorandums  are  only  scraps.  The  cannon 
continued  to  batter  the  walls,  and  the 
riotous  brif^ands  to  depredate  the  Palace. 
They  set  fire  to  the  stables,  and  then  vre 
expected  to  be  burned  alive  :  but  towards 
evening  our  door  opened,  and  tri-coloured 
worsted  cockades  were  thrown  in  by  an  un-, 
known  hand.  We  understood  the  kind 
meaning,  and.  pinned  them  to  our  heads 
and  bosoms ;  and  again,  soon  after^  both 
Charles  and  James  Marchand,  at  the  head 
o  2  of 
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of  a  small  partv,  in  the  same  uniform, 
appeared.  Charles^  in  a  tone  of  authority, 
bid  us  follow  him,  and  the  rest  closed 
round  us, 

What  time  can  expunge  from  my  me- 
mory the  horrors  at  which  my  soul  even 
now  sickens    • 

Through  al  ^^-e chambers  as  we  passed, 
it  was  impossible  to  make  two  steps  with- 
out trampling  on  the  dead^  and  you  could 
not,  with  the  utmost  caution^  had  there 
been  time,  have  avoided  this  shocking  ne- 
cessity ;  down  the  stairs^  and  in  the  court, 
the  brigands  had  indeed  heaped  them  on 
each  other^  to  make  themselves  a  passage. 

Nothing  but  that  fear  of  instant  death, 
implanted  in  our  nature^  could  have  sup- 
ported any  of  us. 

Adelaide  was  aoaln  senseless ;  but  thev 
must  uave  been  brutes  indeed  on  whom  her 
situation  did  not  make  an  impression;  and 
our  little  guard,  though  in  the  National 
uniform,  and  wearing  worsted  cockades, 
had  not  abandoned  humanity. 

How 
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How  or  where  we  parted  with  our  fellow 
sufierers^  I  have  no  recollection,  nor  in- 
deed of  any  thing  after  we  passed  the 
Palace  gates^  till  we  were  in  the  court  of 
our  own  hotel,  and  Muller,  that  faithful, 
affectionate  domestic,  who,  concluding  us 
among  the  slaughtered  inhabitants  of  the 
Palace,  and  looking  himself  as  if  he  had 
come  out  of  his  coffin,  gave  way  to  all  the 
extravagance  of  insane  joy,  weeping,  tear- 
ing his  hair,  and  leaping  around  us.  I  felt 
as  if  awaking  froui  a  hoirible  dream,  and 
my  overcharged  heart  was  relieved  by  a 
burst  of  tears. 

Adelaide,  now  aided  by  volatiles,  and  the 
assistance  of  jioor  Adrian,  who  had  been 
herself  insensible  part  cf  the  day,  revived. 

''  Where,"  she  cried,  ''  Oh,  where  is  mv 
mother  ?  Ah  \"  dropping  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  ''  am  I  m.otherless  ?" 

Muller  perfectly  shouted — ''  No,  no. 
Mademoiselle,  your  m^other,  my  lady,  Ma- 
dame, the  Marquise,  is  safe — she  is  well-^I 
have  seen  her  several  times — she  is  indeed 
o  3  incommoded 
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incommoded  with  heat  and  want  of  room 
but  so  are  their  Majesties.     The  Dauphin 
is  in  his  mother's  arms^  and  Madame  R ovale 
on    the   floor^    resting    her   head    on    her 
father's  knee." 

''  And  my  mamma^  where  is  she  ?' 

"  Behind  the  Queen's  chair;  I  saw  her 
served  v;ith  some  fruity  and  I  am  certain 
she  saw  me."' 

This^  in  our  present  situation,  was  indeed 
consoling.  We  begged  him  to  return  to 
iht  hall^  and,  if  possible,  convey  to  the 
Marquise  some  intimation  of  our  safety. 

"  If  she  only  looks  at  me  now,"  he  re- 
plied, ''  I  shall  need  no  signal;  my  heart  is 
so  light,  and  it  was  so  heavy  when  I  met 
her  swimming  eyes  in  the  hall,  that  I  shall 
make  few  steps  till  I  give  her  what  com- 
fort is  in  m.y  poor  power." 

He  returned  in  half  an  hour,  with  so 
ghastly  a  countenance  that  I  dared  not  ask 
his  news,  nor  indeed  could  he  speak  to 
be  understood  for  some  time. 

The 
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The  poor  Swiss,  who  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion in  the  Palace  by  laying  down  their 
arms,  were  now  miuderino  in  all  parts  of 
Paris.  Yes  !  and  Miiiler  o\'.  ore  to  what  he 
thought  would  be  an  incredible  fact,  and 
by  worn '^n  too!  One  of  them  ^  Theriogne 
de  Merecourt,  dresses'  in  a  riding-habit, 
presided  at  an  execution,  by  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pass. — '""'  I  i.eard/'  said  I.Iciier, 
suppressing  a  groan,  "  i:\e  poor  S^*  s  were 
to  be  put  to  death.  I  knew  it  wc  "  i  be  a 
dismal  sight,  so  I  was  hastening  r./ay  ;  but 
when  Tsaw  the  women.  Oh,  said  I  to  myself, 
they  must  be  the  mc;.sengers  of  mer 'v  :  so 
Tsqueczeil  mvself  in  a  corner  to  see  w'-^at  I 
thought  vvouLl  be  a  fine  sight ;  but — but — 
but  the  woman — Oh  !  out  of  this  family  I 
never  desire  to  see  another  woman  !  Eleven, 
yes,  I  could  not  help  seeing  it — for  I  could 
not  get  out  of  the  crowd — eleven  men  were, 
one  after  another,  put  to  death  by  com- 
mand of  a  woman  !^  To  be  sure  they  must 
be  devils  in  womens*  form  !  Some  of  them 
actually  drank  the  blood,  and  I  am  not  sure 
o  4  tkey 
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they  are  not  at  this  moment  feasting  on  tiie 
bodies  ;  but  I  will  now  go  to  the  hall.  If  I 
die  doing  my  duty^  God  will  receive  mj 
soul ;  and  I  hope  some  good  Christian  v/ill 
take  care  my  body  is  not  devoured  by 
female  cannibals  \" 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  the  impression 
made  on  the  poor  fellow^  would  not  be  soon 
removed.  He  was  naturally  a  florid^  healthy- 
looking  man.  No  colour  of  blood  was  now 
in  his  countenance ;  his  eyes  were  starting 
from  their  orbits  ;  a  black  circle  was  round 
his  open  mouth.  I  knew  he  ought  to  have 
been  let  blood;  but  I  had  no  means  of 
having  it  done.  I  had  seen  three  medical 
persons,  who  attended  the  family,  among 
the  gentlemen  at  the  Palace,  and  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  fate.  I  might  indeed 
have  ordered  him  to  take  repose ;  but  what 
then  became  of  the  Marquise  and 

I  had  no  one  else  on  whom  I  could  con- 
fide. The  old  men  wxrc  afraid  to  shew 
themselves ;  and  the  Swiss  porter  had  fiown 
no  one  knew  where. 

Adrian 
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Adrian  offered  to  go  to  the  Assembly  ; 
but  Muller  would  not  permit  her. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  ordered  all  the 
lights  to  be  removed  from  where  they 
could  be  seen;  and  though  fearful  of  new 
horrors^  looked  out  from  a  half-closed 
shutter.  What  a  spectacle  did  the  streets 
present  !  the  poor  Swiss  chased  like  wild 
beasts,  and  every  death  followed  by  shouts. 

It  was  too,  too  much ;  every  shutter  in 
the  house  was  closed,  and  retirino^  to  the 
most  distant  apartments,  we  removed  my 
bed,  and  those  of  my  children,  (they  were 
both  now  mine,  Adelaide  doubly  so),  into 
one  room,  Adrian  and  two  other  females^ 
all  we  had  left,  into  the  adjoining  one  ;  and 
having  finished  these  arrangeiTiCnts,  sat 
down  by  the  light  of  a  dim  lamp,  expecting 
the  return  of  Muller. 

Day  broke  before  he  brought  us  news 

that  it  was  only  that  hour  the  Royal  Family 

and  their  attendants  were   removed  from 

the  small  room,  or  rather  box^  where  they 

o  5  had 
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had  been  pent  up  sixteen  hours^  to  a 
lodging,  or  prison,  consisting  of  four  small 
rooms  for  them  all ;  as,  however,  they  were 
safe  and  well,  we  also  retired  to  the  repose 
of  which  no  one  could  stand  more  in  need 
than  Lady  N/s  obliged  friend, 

H.  St.  Herman. 


P.HrKET 
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PACKET    XIX, 


Jl  OOR  Muller,  who  meant  to  enquire 
about  the  ^vfarquise  before  we  left  our 
chamber  the  next  day,  was,  Adrian  told  us, 
in  a  high  fever.  He  had  been  dreaming, 
he  said,  that  Joseph  Bergen,  the  Marquise^ 
and  himself,  were  sailing  to  a  new  world, 
— Alas  !  he  w^as  now  our  chief  support  in 
this. 

Theresa,  the  Marquise's  German  femme 
de  chauibre,  was  unquestionably  murdered  ; 
and  Adrian  entreated  permission  to  offer 
her  attendance  on  the  Marquise,  without 
waiting  the  return  of  Muller,  which,  you 
cannot  doubt,  was  willingly  granted ;  but 
o  6  she 


^  I 
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she  came   back,    supported   bv  him,   who 
could  with  difficulty  stand  himself. 

The  order  of  this  day  for  assassination  wasr 
even  more  terrible  than  yesterday  ;  and 
briefly  let  me  add,  for  I  cannot  dwell  on 
the  subject,  the  King,  who  heard  himself 
vilified  and  denounced  by  the  reptiles  who 
called  themselves  the  people,  was,  with  his 
family,  committed  to  the  Temple,  close 
prisoners ;  previous  to  which,  one  of  the 
faithful  friends  who  attended  him  from  the 
Palace^  having  been  to  execute  some  com- 
mission for  him,  was,  on  his  return,  sent  to 
the  Abbay,  and  murdered.  Appreher;ding 
the  same  consequences  to  the  rest,  he  in- 
sisted on  their  leaving  him,  which,  after 
emptying  their  purses  for  his  use,  in 
obedience  to  his  commands,  and  over- 
whelmed w^ith  grief,  they  reluctantly  did, 
and  were  returning  to  their  respective 
homes,  when  they  were  apprehended,  sent 
to  the  Abbay,  and  all  afterwards  put  to 
death.  The  ladies,  hovv'cver,  with  some  o[ 
the  Queen's  inferior  women,  who  escaped 

from 
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from  the  Palace  on  the  lOth^  were  per- 
mitted to  go  with  her  to  the  Temple ;  but 
Adrian^  though  she  had  stopped  the  Abbe 
Rocquelar,  to  implore  hi&  interest,  was  not 
ailOvVGcV'^ven  to  speak  to  the  Marquise. 

This  Abbe,  now  a  greater  man  than  his 
chief,  for  the  mighty  d'O.  was  already  a 
merecypher^  came,  with  his  new  colleague^ 
to  the  Hotel  de  Coiirville — Yes,  at  the  time 
I  knew  thev  authorised  the  daily  murder  of 
our  friends,  the  situation  of  our  dear  Mar- 
quise, not  to  mention  our  own,  compelled 
me  to  receive,  and  that  with  civility,  a  man 
whom  my  imagination  bathed  in  the  in- 
nocent blood  which  lay  congealed  in  all 
the  streets,  although  it  was  long  since  I 
could  command  a  quiet  nerve  in  his  pre- 
sence. 

He  never  failed  to  examine  the  seals ; 
and  while  I  blessed  the  caution  that  pre- 
vented my  touching  them,  his  malignant 
triumph  at  the  terror  he  inspired,  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  filled  me  with 
such  inconceivable  sorrow  for  the  poor 
3  Marqnise^ 
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Marquise,  now  wholly  in  his  power,  a« 
melted  me  to  a  passion  of  tears  even  in  his 
presence. 

Poor  Muller  !  though  he  could  no  longer 
exchange  looks  with  his  beloved  lady, 
would  drag  his  fevered  limbs  round  the 
Temple,  and,  by  what  accident  we  did  not 
know,  took  the  ruins  of  the  Palais  de  Veren- 
court  in  his  way  home.  This  was  his  last 
shock.  There,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
porter Vlodge,  lay  the  unburied,  mutilated 
bodies  of  Michael,  the  venerable  Swiss 
porter,  and  his  own  honest  fellow-servant, 
the  porter  of  the  De  Courvilles.  A  delirium 
seized  him  within  an  hour  after  his  return, 
and  he  was  carried  to  his  bed,  never  to  rise. 

I  had  no  relief  for  this  good  creature^ 
but  what  the  little  medicine  cabinet,  be- 
longing to  the  housekeeper,  who  had  de- 
serted us,  afforded ;  and  though  I  admini- 
stered from  thence  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, could  not  be  certain  I  was  not  retard- 
ing, instead  of  forwarding  his  recovery. 

Adelaide  too,    though  her  soirits  v/ere 

kept 
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kept  up  by  a  constant  anxiety  to  hear  of, 
and    from   the  Marquise^    was   visibly    in- 
disposed; and  I  must  have  sunk  under  the 
niany^    many   cares  and   griefs  that  over- 
whehned  me^  had  not  the  unimpaired  health 
and  persevering    spirit   of    my   daughter, 
whose  attention  and  courage  assisted  us  at 
home,    while  Adrian,    who  was  our  agent 
abroad,    continued  her  daily  visits  to  the 
Temple.     Her  adroit  application  of  gold^- 
when  even   patriots  of  inferior  rank  were 
obliged  to  be  content  with  assignats,  pro- 
cured  an   indulgence  denied   the  Queen^, 
which  was  simply  change  of  clothes;   and 
though  we  dared  not  write  a  single  line, 
we  naturally  concluded  the  certainty  that 
we  existed  would  be  the  daily  consolation 
of  the  Marquise. 

As  far  as  a  cessation  of  sanguinary  violence 
on  one  part,  and  fearful  silence  on  the 
other,  could  effect  it,  some  degree  of 
quietude  was  restored.  Wq  heard  nothing 
of  the  Chevereux.  Billets  were  sometimes 
pushed,   or  rather  thrown^  into  the  court, 

from 
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from  our  less  intimate  friends ;  but  thougU 
Ninon  was  silent,  it  was  impossible  to 
suspect  an  abatement  of  friendship  in  her.. 
The  Chevalier^  the  poor  Chevalier,  was^ 
no  doubt,  among  the  loyal  slain.  We  had 
not  seen  either  of  the  Marchands,  and  dared 
not  risk  their  safety  by  sending  to  them; 
but  that  the  Chevalier  knew  of  our  situa- 
tion at  the  Palace,  and  engaged  their  good 
offices  for  our  preservation^  was  a  fact^  of 
which  we  were  too  gratefully  sensible  to 
remain  indilfercnt  to  his  fate.  Many  were 
the  tears  that  dropped  to  his  memory,  from 
the  eyes  that  had  been  so  fatal  to  his  repose^ 
and  many  more  from  those  that  carried  war 
in  every  glance  they  exchanged  with  him. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day^ 
after  the  deposing  the  King,  and  the  loss  of 
the  beloved  mistress,  her  hotel  was  entered 
by  the  vile  Rocquelar.  I  was,  as  usual,, 
seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling. 

''  Your  female  domestic,"  said  he,  *^' has, 
I  find,  daily  access  to  the  Temple,  and  this^ 

I  presume  you  know^  is  against '' 

Oh, 
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Oh,  how  terrible  did  the  man  appear  ta 
me  at  that  moment !  Were  we  then  to  be 
deprived  of  the  small  comfort  of  merely 
knowing  each  other  existed  ? 

He  paused,  to  give  time  for  fear  to  have 
its  influence. — ''  I  once  more/"  he  con- 
tinued, ''  offer  Madame  do  Courville  safety^ 
liberty,  and,  I  can  now  add,  power ;  I  also 
offer  you,  as  her  friend,  protection.  An- 
nounce this  to  her ;  and  say,  further^  her 
brother '' 

"  Her  brother!''  I  could  only  whisper, 
my  breath  Vsas  lost. 

^'  Her  brother's  life  depends  on  her 
answer." 

I  fainted  in  the  arms  of  my  affrighted 
daughter.     He  forbid  her  calling  for  help. 

''  Your  mother  will  recover,"  said  he. 
^'  Our  conversation  needs  no  more  wit- 
nesses." 

Adelaide  was  not,  I  devoutly  thanked 
God,  present.  I  revived,  but  so  heart-sick, 
so  weak,  and  so  utterly  exhausted,  that  a 
5a^■;5ge  would  have  pitied  and  spared  me. 
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As  soon  as  be  raw  I  could  liear  and  under- 
stand, he  went  on 

"  You  thought^  doubtless,  vou,  and  that 
weathercock  De  Verencourt,  mean  enougli 
of  my  penetration,  and  m^eaner  of  my 
polities  and  power  :  had  the  trifler  sur- 
vived, he  would  have  felt  both.  But^ 
Madame,  my  business  is  brief;  if  the  widow 
of  De  Courville  becomes  the  wife  of  Roc- 
quelar,  a  general  amnesty  follows.  I  v/ill 
be  with  you  at  this  hour  to-morrow.  I 
eoimsel  2/011  to  think  wxll  before  you  advise 
her.     Good  night.'" 

I  considered  his  caution  as  the  tolling  of 
my  knell,  and  feeling  myself  on  the  brink 
of  a  volcano,  looked  with  anguish  at  my 
daughter,  and  thought  of  my  poor  sick 
Adelaide;  for  well  I  knew  what  would  be 
the  answ^er  oT  the  Marquise;  but  if  I  de- 
serted myself,  v^hat  would  become  of  us 
all  ?  I  was  at  length  able  to  speak,  and 
answered,  though  with  infinite  difficulty>  f 
that  it  would  indeed  be  a  miracle  if  I,  who 
needed  direction  myself,  w^as  competent  to 

advisa- 
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fidvi^e  the  Marquise. — ''  You  have  always 
TTiistaken  me^  Sir  :  I  have  been  the  humble 
friend^  never  the  dictator  of  either  of  the 
noble  families  to  whom  I  am  bound  by 
grateful  affection.  No  one  know^s  their 
virtues  and  their  worth  better  than  your- 
self; and  let  me  hope  you  will  not^  at  this 
dreadful  period,  forsake  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.'" 

*'  All  this  is  very  fine/'  replied  he  ;  ^^but 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  foolish.  What 
protection  is  merited  by  those  who  do 
nothing  for  themselves  ?  These/'  present- 
ing a  billet,  ''  are  my  ultimate  sentiments-. 
Add  vvhat  you  please  in  their  favour,  and 
you  shall  be  thanked.  Send  it  in  the  usual 
packet  to-morrow.  She  will  be  allowed 
means  Xo  answer;  but  this  is  the  crisis  of 
her  fate." 

*'  I  shall  certainly  obey  you,"  I  answered; 
'-  but,  in  the  mean  time,  as  I  have  my  pass- 
ports, and   have  the  honour  to  be  known 

to  the  Ambassador " 

I  wast 
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I  was  proceeding  with  assumed  courage  ; 
but  1  had  not  to  deal  with  a  common  villain. 

"  What!"  he  interrupted^  ''will  Madame 
St.  Herman  leave  the  last  of  the  friends,  to 
whom  she  is  so  gratefully  hound,  at  such  a^ 
dreadful  period?  Hah,.  I  cannot  credit 
that." 

*'  God  direct  me/'  said  I,  passionately, 

"  You  had  better/'  replied  the  impious 
as  he  retired,  "  be  yourself  the  carver  of 
your  own  destiny,  and  direct  that  of  your 
friend.'' 

"^  Misery,  dear  mamma,'*  said  Charlotte^ 
^'  grows  out  01  misery ;  but  God  will  not 
forsake  us." — I  saw  she  had  some  new 
meaning. 

Muller,  poor  Muller,  vvas  no  more  !  He 
expired  just  before  Rocquelar  entered.  I 
charged  her  to  conceal  the  loss  of  the  faith- 
ful domestic,  and  all  that  had  now  passed, 
from.  Adelaide,  who  grew  worse  every  hour. 
As  Muller *s  disease  was  a  raging  fever,  I 
knew  not  but  it  might  be  epidemic,    and 

you, 
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you,  who  know  how  dear  she  was  to  me, 
will  conceive  what  I  felt  and  feared  for  her. 
The  next  difficulty  that  occurred  was 
about  the  interment.  There  were  now 
neither  religion  or  priests  in  Paris.  Our 
reduced  household  feared  nothinof  so  much 
as  notice ;  and  old  Canton  suggested  that 
the  remains  of  his  friend  Muller  vvould  rest 
more  peaceably  in  the  little  flower  parterre 
he  had  so  diligently  cultivated  f.M  the 
Marquise,  than  in  a  hole,  with  qvicV  lime, 
with  the  murdered  Swiss,  and  in  danger,  as 
he  had  himself  said,  of  being  devoured  by 
female  cannibals. 

As  this  parterre  was  at  the  back  of  the 
hotel,  surrounded  with  trees  and  a  high 
wall,  I  consented  to  an  expedient  enforced 
by  necessity  ;  so  Vvith  trembling  limbs,  hair 
erect,  and  without  light,  watering  the  un- 
consecrated  grave  with  m.any  a  bitter  tear. 
Canton,  the  cook,  Adrian,  and  a  female 
domestic,  finished  the  obsequies  of  poor 
Muller. 

This  was  indeed  a  night  of  aggravated 

affliction. 
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affliction.  Adelaide's  fever  increased  ;  be- 
fore morning  she  was  delirious.  Charlotte, 
no  longer  an  heroine,  remained  fixed  to 
her  bedside  ;  while  I,  now  traversing  the 
dismal  apartments  in  despair,  and  now  siip- 
plicati^^-^  Omnipotent  support,  passed  a 
night  of  tort^vre  ;  arl  the  morning  found 
me  still  debating  with  myself  whether  I 
should  send  the  billet  or  write,  whether  I 
should  repent  ;  11  Rocquelar  said,  or  keep 
back  what  I  knew  v/ould  be  most  terrible 
to  the  Marq  ise.  Mv  inclinations  were  for 
the  latter  ;  but  the  man,  his  power,  his 
heart,  how  could  the  impotence  of  mine 
dare  to  deceive  him  !  fiesides,  was  it  not 
rio'ht  to  let  the  dear  wom.an  knov/  the  whole 
penalty  of  her  rejection  ?  and  if  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  should  give  way,  was 
it  for  me  to  judge?  At  lengh  I  resolved 
to  send  the  note,  whatever  might  be  its 
contents,  without  a  single  comment  from 
myself. 

Adrian  was  permitted  to  see   the  Mar- 
quise, and  to  receive  from  her  own  hands 

a  billet 
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sbi'let  addressed  to  me.  She  threw  herself 
at  the  ^"eet  of  her  dear  lady,  bathed  her 
hand-  vvith  tears,  and  loudly  lamented  the 
■cni'^lty  that  prevented  her  remaining  with 
her,  if  it  were  to  live  en  bread  and  water. 

The  Marquise  was  pale,  but  collected ; 
sheem.braced  the  faithful  Adrian. — ''Carry,'* 
said  she,  ''  to  iVIa 'ame  St.  Herman,  the 
greetirg-  of  a  heart  that  Lr;ow>  and  loves 
her;  sav  toner,  she  is  the  only  mother 
God  wj'l  leave  my  child;  to  her  care,  her 
prudence,  her  love,  I  becp'Cath  lier.     Tell 

m.y   Adelaide "    The   fondness  of  the 

mother  prevailed  ;  tears  stopped,  her  ut- 
terance, and  Adrian  was  compelled  to  de- 
part. 

Ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  answer, 
of  which  she  was  the  bearer,  passing  the 
gate  of  M.  Chevereux's  fine  hotel,  it  oc- 
curred to  her,  knowing  how  anxious  I  was 
to  obtain  medical  assistance  for  Adelaide, 
that  she  would  ask  the  domestics  the  address 
of  those  who  attended  Ninon,  even  though 
they  might  be  Democrats. 

But 
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But  the  fine  hotel  was  no  longer  the  best 
appointed  of  all  rich  citizens.  Her  repeated 
rap  at  the  gate  was,  after  long  waiting,  an- 
swered by  the  mistress  herself;  her  face 
bloated  by  weeping ;  her  clothes  rather 
hung,  than  put  on;  the  hall  very  dirty; 
and  the  rich  furniture  covered  with  dust. 

Adrian,  whose  own  looks  spoke  enough 
of  desolation,  started  back  ;  she  was,  how- 
ever, dragged  forward,  in  order  that  the 
gate  might  be  closed. 

"  I  thought  you  were  at  your  villa, 
Madame,"  said  she,  staring  round  in  amaze- 
ment. 

''  No  matter  where  I  am,  nor  what  you 
thought,  but  is  it  possible  !  who  of  you 
are  living  }     Your  hotel  is  close  shut  up  ; 

and  right  enough,   after  the- .    But  is 

Charlotte  St.  Herman,  and  that  lovely . 

The  poor  ci-devant  will  be  guillotined ;  but 

what  is  all  the  world  to  my .  But  first 

tell  Die  if  you  are  an  Aristocrat.'' 

Adrian  knew  not  what  to  answer;  she 
remembered  that  the  severe  indisposition 

of 
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of  Adelaide  was  owing  to  tha  Chevereux^ 
and  It  \yas  impossible  for  any  one  to  forget 
that  Aristocrat  was^  in  the  present  moment^ 
another  word  for  death :  So  Adrian  answered 
— "  Noj  not  an  Aristocrat^  no/' 

/'  Oh,  my  God  \"  cried  Madame  Che- 
vereux,  lowering  her  voice,  ''  I  demand 
your  pardon.  What  are  your  commands? 
Afake  haste  to  inform  me.  My  spouse  is 
indisposed,  so  is  my  daughter,  and  I  am 
myself,  as  you  see,  far  from  well.  PJasten/' 
and  she  curtsied  low,  '^  to  inform  me  of 
your  pleasure." 

Adrian  concluded  the  poor  woman's 
brain  was  turned,  and  despairing  of  the 
object  of  her  errand.  Was  turning  away> 
when  Ninon  flew  dovrn  the  stairs,  and,  tran- 
sported at  i\\c  sight  of  one  whom  she  knew, 
to  be  a  favourite  attendant  on  Adelaide, 
threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  with 
a  flood  of  tears,  asked  if  we  yet  survived? 

Revived  by  the  unhoped-for  sight  of 
Ninon,  Adrian  found  relief  to  her  own 
heavy  heart   by    the    description    of    our 

VOL.  IV.  p  miserable 
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miserable  situation  ;  nor  did  her  tears  flow 
faster  while  relating  the  dangers  we  sur- 
vived, and  the  distress  we  still  endured^ 
than  Ninon's  at  the  recital. 

Madame  Chevereux  listened  some  time 
before  she  suddenly  disappeared  ;  and 
Adrian  took  advantage  of  her  absence  to 
confess  the  motive  that  induced  her  to 
deny  her  principles. — "  Because^  pardon 
me.  Mademoiselle/'  said  she^  ''  I  always 
understood  Monsieur,  your  papa,  was  a 
patriot ;  but  sure  I  am,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  him,  or  Madame,  your 
mamma,  vou  can  never  wish  to  see  the 
streets  of  Paris  washed  with  human  blood." 

Ninon  wept,  without  answering. 

''  And,  above  all  things,  Mademoiselle^ 
Hon  would  not  desire  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Courville  should  die  in  a  fever  for  want  of 
a  doctor  ;  be  so  good  as  to  send  one  of 
your  lacquais." 

Ninon  wept  still  more,  but  without  an- 
swering. 

The  idea  that  she  was  under  the  roof  of 

an 
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an  enemv,  could  not  prevent  Adrian's 
shewing  her  displeasure  at  the  little  regard 
paid  to  the  illness  of  her  young  mistress^ 
and  she  was  hastening  away  in  great  anger.- 

''  Go/'  said  Ninon,  taking  out  her  tablets," 
and  writing  an  address,  '^  ^o  as  this  directs, 
and  say  to  niy  beloved  friends^  they  have 
the  pravers  of  poor  Kinon/' 

''  I  am  sure  you  have  theirs,"  replied 
Adrian,  taking  the  card,  and  hastening  to 
leave  the  hotel  before  thQ  return  of  Madame 
Chevereux. 

With  inconceivable  agitation  I  opened 
the  packet  from  the  Marquise  ;  '^  non,  non, 
jamais.  Jamais,"  were  the  four  v>'ords  it 
contained.  I  had  anticipated  the  contents; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  repeated  ''  jamais,'* 
was  more  than  I  expected.  I  knevr  not 
then  that  she  had  been  an  ear- witness  to 
one  of  the  most  infamous  ironical  speeches 
the  Abbe  ever  uttered,  in  abuse  and  insult 
of  both  King  and  Queen — or  that  he  had 
concluded  in  such  a  pretended  defence  of 
the  poor  ;^w!ss  as  sentenced  them  to  im- 
p  i2  mediate 
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mediate  death,  and  incited  the  assassination 
of  some  of  the  King's  most  faithful  friends. 

I  could  foresee  the  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Abbe,  ^vhen  I  should  deliver 
this  note  to  him  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
know  how  far  it  might  affect  either  her  or 
me.  I  believed  myself  and  my  daughter 
protected,  but  I  needed  not  the  solemn  and 
sacred  message  from  the  ever-beloved 
Marquise.  Never,  in  a  single  instance,  had 
I  considered  the  safetv  or  happiness  of 
Adelaide  d€  Courville  secondary  to  my 
own  :  she  was  now  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
menaced  with  dangers  on  which  I  dared 
TiOt  mcdiiate  ;  and  had  a  sudden  recall  of 
the  Ambassador  reduced  me  to  the  alter- 
native of  leaving  her,  or  sharing  her  fate^ 
however  disastrous,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  in  embracing  the  latter — but  these 
sentiments  could  not  justify  me  for  ne- 
glecting any  probable  means  of  securing 
our  general  safety. 

Ninon's  address  to  the  surgeon,  I  hoped, 
would  be  every  way  an  acquisition^  since 

in 
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in  our  present  situation,  if  she  had  not 
confided  in  his  heart  as  well  as  skilly  she 
would  not  have  given  him  an  introduction 
to  the  Hotel  de  Courville. 

Adrian  found  him  in  rather  an  obscure 
lodging,  and  he  accompanied  her  to  the 
hotel  by  a  private  access^  without  troubling 
her  with  commeiats  or  questions. 

He  pronounced  the  fever  to  be  eruptive, 
and  believed  it  the  small-pox  ;  but  as  Ade- 
laide, who  was  inoculated  in  her  infancy, 
remained  with  Charlotte  and  the  two  boys 
without  taking  the  infection,  when  Madame 
de  Vcrencourt  directed  their  inoculation 
at  her  chateau,  during  one  of  the  wiiiters 
I  passed  at  Versailles  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  my  confidence  in  the  skill  of 
our  new  friend  was  a  little  shaken — but,  in 
three  days,  the  eruption  completely  proved 
.the  infallibility  of  his  judgment,  and  Adrian 
recollected  that  the  Marquis  had  doubted 
the  skill  of  the  operator.  During  this  gen- 
tleman's visits  I  had  full  leisure  to  scrutinize 
his  manner  and  countenance ;  in  the  former 
p  3  there 
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there  was  nothir.g  either  to  invite  or  repel 
confidence — in  the  latter,  a  peculiar  cast  of 
features^  an  expression  of  the  eye,  not 
cornmon,  3^et  not  disagreeable;  and  I  at 
length  ventured  to  ask,  what  were  now  the 
discussions  (y[  the  Assembly  ? 

He  made  no  answer;  and,  had  our  situ- 
ation been  less  desperate,  I  should  have 
proceeded  no  farther.  But  it  w^as  necessary 
I  should  personally  apply  to  demand  fresh 
i^ignatures  to  the  passports :  I  did  not  even 
know  the  way  to  the  Ambassador's — dared 
not  enquire — and  had  no  conductor. 

Our  safely  at  the  hotel  depended  on 
keeping  it  so  shut  up  as  to  shew  no  trace 
of  inliabitants.  Canton  would  not  stir  out- 
iside  the  gate,  and  I  had  not  courage  to  ven- 
ture alone.  I  shewed  him  my  tw^o  passports. 
' — ■"  Observe,"  said  L  ''  an  essential  mistake: 
my  tv;o  daughters  are  included  in  the  first, 
but  one  of  them  is  omitted  in  the  last.'* 

It  was  a  mistake,  he  thought,  w^ould  be 
easily  rectified ;  and,  possibly  to  put  my 
varacity  to  the  proof,  addressed  me  in  Eng- 
lish-     My   ready    unembarrassed    answers 

gave 
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gave  him  not  only  confidence  but  good 
humour.  We  became  friends,  and  I  ac- 
cepted his  offer  to  escort  me  to  the  British 
Ambassador's. 

We  had  scarce  turned  from  the  colonnade 
before  a  sort  of  procession  of  sorry  coaches 
passed  so  close^  that  we  were  obliged  to 
stop. 

*■'■  They  are  refractory  priests/'  said  my 
compraiion,  ''  condem.ned  to  exHe.  Out 
of  eight  days  allowed  them  to  quit  France^ 
three  only  are  elapsed ;  they  are  chicfly 
aged  men^  and  \<i\],  probabl}\,  be  saved  the 
fatigue  of  travelling.'' 

YeSj  I  did  observe  their  white  hairs;  they 
were  such  as  graced  the  head  of  the  vene- 
rable Riccobini. 

''  They  are  taking  them  to  St.  Cannes/* 
continued  he^  "'  where  three  bishops  and 
two  hundred  of  their  brethren  are  already 
released." 

I  turned  to  my  informer  :  he  v/as  as  pale 
as  myself ;  their  dejected  looks^  their  num- 
ber^ the  guards,  the  dead  silence,  were  too 
sure  indications  of  the  tragedy  in  prepa- 
p  4  ration. 
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ration.  My  heart  rose  to  my  throat;  but 
^vhat  became  of  me  after  being  first  at- 
tracted by  the  flowing  white  hairs  of  a 
head  resembling  the  Abbe  Riccobini,  though 
the  face  v^as  concealed,  on  recognising  the 
same  monk  I  had  seen  with  him  at  the 
monastery ! — I  could  not  proceed  to  the 
Ambassador's.  The  surgeon  had  volatiles 
about  him^  v>?hich  prevented  my  fainting,* 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  assisted 
me  back  to  the  hotel. 

''  The  blessed  Abbe,  then/'  said  \,  "  is 
at  last  in  ikie  power  of  his  enemies;  he  is 
on  the  point  of  a  reunion  with  his  beloved 
pupil,  and  we  meet  no  more  in  this  world !'' 
Alas !  of  what  avail  were  the  torrents  of 
tears  with  which  1  bewailed  his  fate  }  The 
friendly  surgeon  sent  in  his  name,  but  I 
was  not  even  able  to  thank  him  for  his 
sympathy  and  care  ;  what  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  and  what  I  had  yet  to  prepare 
myself  for  in  the  evening,  rendered  me 
incapable  of  receiving  him. 

Rocq^uelar  was  exact  to  his  appointment. 

If 
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Tfhe  anticipated  the  answer  of  the  Marquise, 
he,  perhaps,  attributed  my  visible  indispo- 
sition to  fear  of  his  resentment,  and  I  had 
neither  spirit  or  inclination  to  undeceive 
him. 

He  tore  the  note  to  atoms;  uttered 
im]>recations  without  number  ;  and,  after 
stamping  and  foaming  like  a  daemon,  left 
me  sinking  with  terror. 

Among  a  thousand  things  on  which  I 
nov/  pondered,  in  hope  to  catch  at  some 
ray  of  comfort,  I  remembered  the  Cheva- 
lier's asylum^  and  was  on  the  point  of 
summoning  my  children  to  accompany  me 
thither,  before  I  recollected  the  state  of  my 
poor  invalid. 

The  venerable  martyrs  were  stilT  passing 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  the  con- 
vents were  all  broken  up — neither  religion* 
nor  religious  houses  now  afforded  a  sanc- 
tuary in  France.  I  again  passed  the  night 
in  traversing  my  apartment.  At  day-break 
Adrian  prepared  to  carry  the  usual  packet 
to  the  Temple,  and  Charlotte  implored  me 
p  5  to 
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to  take  one  hour's  rest,  if  no  more.  Rest 
was^  indeed^  necessary  to  enable  me  to  face 
the  events  of  the  coining  day — but  what 
opiate  could  compose  my  troubled  soul? 
I^  however,  lay  down  to  pacify  her^  with 
my  mind  still  intensely  pondering  on  the 
fearful  exigence  to  which  w^e  were  reduced. 

Adrian  returned,  and  my  daughter  fiew 
to  my  bedside^  where,  falling  on  her  knees, 
she  exclaimed — ■''  Ah,  mamma,  the  Mar- 
quise!   the  poor,  poor  Marquise  !'"* 

Ah,  Lady  N.  !  the  beloved  Marquise,  X\\e 
amiable,  tender  friend,  the  mother  of  our 
dear  Adelaide,  v^nth  the  Princess  Lamballe, 
the  Marquise  de  Tourzel,  and  the  few 
women  who  escaped  the  massacre  at  tlie 
Castle,  were  torn  from  their  Royal  Mistress, 
and  sent,  like  com.mon  delinquents,  to  the 
prison  of  La  Force. 

Adrian  returned  in  a  state  of  distraction. 
Adelaide,  dear,  dear  creature,  wt.s  perfectly 
sensible;  but  to  v^hat  scenes,  to  what  a 
world  did  she  recover! — not  only  La  Force, 
but  every  prison  in  Paris,  wTtC  filling  with 

destined 
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destined  victims^  of  all  ages^  sex^  and 
rank. 

Good  God!  what  a  day  was  this?  Again^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  poor,  trembling 
surgeon^  I  gave  in  my  name  at  the  Am- 
bassador's, <ind  was  strongly  tempted  to  say 
tivo  daughters.  My  companion  sedul  usly 
observed  me. 

''  It  will  not  do/'  said  he,  and  I  dared 
not  attempt  it. 

Not  only  the  office  but  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  people  on  the  same  errand;  the 
secretary  was  very  much  hurried;  and  I  was 
directed  to  come  again  within  tv7o  days. 

On  our  return  we  met  the  hawkers  crying 
Marat's  bloody  Journal,  dooming  all  fhe 
prisoners  to  death  ;  and  my  companion 
assured  me,  the  Jacobins  threatened  a  se- 
cond explosion.  How  I  got  home,  I  knov/ 
not :  confusion  and  terror  reigned  univer- 
sally— every  house  Vvas  ordered  to  be 
searched — all  arms  seized — and  suspicious 
persons  to  be  sent  to  prison. 

As  this  was   considered   the  prelude  to 

robbery   as  well  as  mairder,  the  surgeon 

p  G  hastened 
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hastened  away,  and  Charlotte  reminded  me 
of  the  cases  entrusted  to  poorMulier.  For 
the  first  time  since  his  deaths  his  apartment 
%\as  opened;  but  after  the  most  minute 
search  there^  and  o^er  every  part  of  the 
hotels  no  vestige  of  our  valuable  deposit  was 
found. 

The  difficulty  of  now  concealing  such  a 
treasure^  ceriainly  rendered  us  more  in- 
different to  the  loss;  and  our  search  was 
hardly  over,  before  the  odious  Abbe^  ajid 
the  atrrocious  Monk  Chabot,  demanded 
access  to  the  apartments  where  the  seals  of 
the  former  were  affixed. 

The  surgeon  who,  in  his  haste^  had  for- 
gotten his  patient,  returned  just  as  the  two 
devils  were  passing  the  gre^t  gate.  I  saw 
the  seals  Vv^ere  removed^  and  the  reposi- 
tories empty — I  stood  aghast,  pointing  to 
the  open  cabinets. 

"  You  will  be  visited  by  the  Section 
to-ni<]i;ht,''  said  the  surgeon. — ''  Madame 
de  Courvillc's  papers  were,  perhaps,  depo- 
sited here.'" 

As  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  dism.al 

expression 
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expression  of  his  countenance,  could  not 
be  mistaken,  I  saw  it  relieved  him  when  I 
answered — ^'  No,  she  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  burn  writings  of  all  descriptions/' 

''  Her  Jewels  then  ?  '* 

''  Yes/' 

"  And  valuable  ones?" 

''  Oh,  yes  !" 

''  Depend  on  the  Section  to-night/' 
and,  after  seeing  Adelaide,  he  again  hast- 
ened awav. 

''  Mamma,"  said  my  dear  Charlotte^. 
*'^  you  are  sinking  with  fatigue;  we  must 
change  occupations — let  me  take  the  trou- 
ble, and  would  to  God  I  couid  bear  for 
you  all  the  feeling  and  anxiety  of  our 
dreadful  situation.  Do  you,  my  dearest^ 
only  parent,  sit  with  our  poor  Adelaide :  I 
comprehend  all  your  fears,  and  I  know  for 
whom  it  is  that  care  robs  you  of  rest;  but 
are  not  your  fears  and  your  cares  mine  ?  If  I 
.lose  my  mother/'  and  the  affectionate  girl 
wept  on  my  boscm^  "  who  will  care  for  me  ? 
Come,  my  mamma,  trust  your  Charlotte — 
go  to  Adelaide — I  understand  the  import- 
5  ance 
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ance   of   providing    for   the   visit  of    the 
Sections — let  Adrian  assist  me." 

She  rather  dragged  than  led  me  to  Ade- 
laide's bedside^  dreading  a  conversation 
that  could  have  but  one  subject — her  dear, 
unfortunate  mother^  of  whose  imprison- 
ment she  vv^as  ignorant ;  but^  recollecting 
the  brutal  search  of  the  Section  would 
not  respect  a  sick-room,  I  apprised  her 
of  what  would  happen,  and  occupied 
both  her  and  myself  preparing  for  the 
visit. 

My  journal  was  a  mixture  of  character 
and  short-hand,  which  could  not  be  de- 
cyphered  bv  any  but  myself  Suspicion, 
as  I  have  before  said,  was  death,  and  the 
risk  of  carrying  it  about  me  was  not  small; 
but  how  could  I  prevail  on  myself  to  destroy 
such  dear  reminiscences!  I  stitched  it  in  my 
dress,  and  remained  w^ith  Adelaide,  while 
Charlotte  and  Adrian  destroyed  every  scrap 
of  paper,  except  complimentary  billets, 
and  again  searched,  in  vain,  for  the  cases 
I  committed  to  the  faithful  valet.  We 
remained  in  fearful  expectation  till  day- 
light; 
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light ;  but,  although  those  worst  of  inquisi- 
tors visited  the  street,  we  were  for  this  night 
spared.  Early  next  day  our  surgeon  took 
leave  of  his  patient;  he  brought  with  him 
a  packet  of  medicines,  and  written  direc- 
tions for  administering  them.  I  perceived 
a  hurry  and  embarrassment  in  his  manner, 
which  I  attributed  to  fear  of  exposing 
himself  to  danger  by  attending  an  Aristocrat 
patient.  The  peril  of  our  situation,  indeed, 
admitted  little  enjoyment  of  society ;  but 
even  the  daily  visits  of  this  man,  now  that 
we  were  going  to  be  deprived  of  them,  was 
subject  of  regret. 

I  had  recourse  to  my  little  stock  of 
money  to  pay  him,  and  Adelaide  ordered 
Adrian  to  present  him  a  valuable  antique 
ring,  which  had  accidentally  been  left  out 
w^hen  we  packed  up  the  jewels;  but,  though 
he  admired  the  gem  with  the  gout  of  a 
virtuoso,  he  declined  accepting  either — he 
was  already  paid,  he  said,  and  hastily  re- 
tired. 

'^  My  kind,  considerate  Ninon!"  ex- 
claimed Charlotte. 

''  Amiable 
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''  Amiable  friend!"  said  Adelaide,  tears 
dropping  on  her  pillow. 

Adelaide  had,  indeed,  visibly  conquered 
the  disease,  which,  though  the  redness  on- 
her  face  had  taken  from  its  expression,  and' 
disguised  the  finest  features  in  the  world, 
was  of  the  most  favourable  sort ;  but  the 
recovery  of  her  strength  was  retarded  by 
constant  grief — her  eyes,  weakened  by  ill- 
ness, v/ere  dim  from  incessant  weeping  ; 
and,  ''  my  mother,  oh,  my  dear  mother!  ' 
were  the  only  sounds  that  reached  us  from 
her  bed.  No  heart  could  remain  unmoved 
by  her  sorrow,  when  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  conceal  from  her  that  the  Mar- 
quise was  imprisoned,  and  that  we  had  no 
access  to  her.  She  knew  not,  indeed,  the 
attrocities  perpetrated  every  day  almost 
at  our  gates ;  she  had  not  seen  the  long  list 
of  the  King's  friends  already  cut  oiT;  and 
still  less,  dear  child,  could  she  apprehend 
the  separation  from  us,  which  menaced  to 
be  no  longer  a  m.atter  of  choice. 

The  English  were  summoned  by  the 
Minister,  and  ordere^d  by  the  Assembly,  to 

quit 
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quit  Paris,  under  penalty  from  the  former 
of  losing  the  benefit  of  passports,  and  from 
the  latter,  to  be  considered  not  only  as  ene- 
mies but  spies — and  my  name  was  ah'eady 
on  the  Ambassador's  list. 

Vv'hat  a  fatal  alternative  t  A  thousand 
times  did  I  regret  that  we  had  applied  for 
the  protection  of  our  country  :  to  remain^, 
to  suffer  with>  and  even  for,  our  unhappy 
friends,  was  now  the  ultimate  desire  of  my 
soul, 

I  had  heard  there  were  Englishmen, 
who,  detected  in  disseminating  the  accursed 
principles  in  their  own  country,  which 
spread  like  a  pestilence  over  France,  had 
flown  thither  to  escape  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crimes,  and  not  onlv  found  ati 
asylum,  but  protection.  Prompted  by 
despair,  in  that  desperate  moment,  I  even 
preferred  rather  to  affect  becoming  a  pro- 
selyte to  the  evils  that  overwhelmed  us,  and 
join  the  sons  of  Belial,  than  be  torn  from 
our  suffering  friends.  In  all  the  common 
intercourse  of  the  middling  ranks  of  society, 

we 
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we  were  as  helpless  as  infants.  That  Such 
wretches  were  protected  in  Paris  we  kneWj 
though  we  had  no  means  of  informing 
ourselves  where  they  could  be  found  out; 
but— 

*'  Inured  to  pain, 

*'  The  harden'd  soul,  at  length,  forgets  to  feel 
**  The  scourge  of  fate,  and  rushes  fearless  on 
**  Tc  deeds  advent'rous." 

I  determined  to  go  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force;  I  took  my  whole  treasure  with  me, 
resolved^  at  any  price^  to  obtain^  if  hut  for 
one  moment,  an  intervie-^v  with  the  Mar- 
quise. Charlotte  was  frightened  at  the 
resolution  I  evinced ;  she  clung  to  my 
feetj  but  I  would  listen  to  no  dissuasions. 
I  left  her  on  her  knees^  and,  accompanied 
by  Adrian^  reached  the  gloomy  La  Force. 
I  assailed  the  jailer  with  tears,  promises,  and 
bribes;  but  all  I  could  obtain  v;as  leave 
to  send  in  a  small  packet  of  linen,  with  the 
simple  words,  ^'  we  are  w^ell/' — and  leave 
to  v/ait  while  he  carried  in  pen,  ink,  and  a 
scrap  of  dirty  paper,  on  which  I  read,  in 

her 
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her  dear  well-known  characters,  '^  I  too  am 
well.'* 

With  this  balm  of  comfort,  as  we  were 
hastening  back,  I  encountered  the  terrible 
Abbe ;  his  looks  were,  indeed,  as  terrible 
as  if  the  punishment  of  his  iniquity  had 
already  begun.  I  cannot  describe  them — 
pale,  ghastly,  eager,  fiery — oh,  what  a 
picture  of  ''  the  death  to  comxC,''  did  he 
exhibit  !  I  never  now  saw  him  without 
shuddering  to  my  inmost  soul ;  he  stopped 
— his  hideous  mouth  opened — Jus  lips 
quivered — his  efforts  to  speak  failed — he 
hastily  passed  towards  the  prison  without 
uttering  a  word. 

*"'  Oh,  my  God  !"  I  exclaimed,  ''  this  is 
the  omen  of  death." — And,  indeed,  would 
he  have  dared  to  share  the  plunder  of  the 
De  Courvilies  with  his  vile  associate — 
would  he,  deep,  deep  hypocrite,  who  could 
so  well  disguise  every  purpose  of  his  bad 
heart,  would  he  have  been  thus  visibly 
agitated,  thus  forcibly  speechless,  were  not 
his  intents  direful }  His  horrid  aspect  flitted 

before 
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before  me,  and  it  required  all  the  balsam 
of  the  "  /  too  am  ivcll,"  to  carry  me^  with 
any  degree  of  composure,  to  the  presence 
of  my  children  with  the  welcome  scrap  from 
the  Marquise. 

How  my  poor  girl  embraced,  and  how 
Adelaide  blessed  me,  you  will  conceive, 
for  their  hearts  are  not  unknown  to  you ; 
but  the  agonies  of  mine  was  beyond  all 
conception.  My  passports  had  been  le^t 
at  the  hctelj  I  supposed,  by  the  surgeon  ; 
but,  oh,  what  was  my  own  personal  safety  ? 
where  could  I  hope  to  repose  my  breaking 
heart  ?  where  escape  fond  ceaseless  recol- 
lections of  the  kindness  and  sufferings  of 
the  dear  objects  I  must  abarrdon  ? 

The  caresses  of  my  sweet  Adelaide,  and 
the  fate  of  her  mother,,  in  prison,  bereft  of 
all  comfort,  and  enduring  a  thousand  deaths- 
in  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  the  RoyalFamily;, 
confounded  and  reproached  me,  while  Char- 
lotte, ignorant  of  the  cause  of  a  sorrow  and 
despair  that  rejected  participation,  trembled 
for  the  eflTect  it  would  have  on  my  health; 

and^ 
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and,  instead  of  the  consolation  she  intended, 
harrowed  my  soul  by  enumerating  the 
many  claims  friendship,  humanity^  and  gra- 
titude had,  at  that  solemn  period,  on  the 
activity  of  spirit  which  had  seldom  before 
failed. 

The  miserable  day,  at  length,  passed,  but 
our  hour  of  grace  had  passed  also.  Half 
an  hour  before  midnight,  the  lights  in  the 
street,  the  guard,  prisoners  taken  out  of  the 
neighbouring  houses,  all  announced  w^hat 
we  were  to  expect.  They  came  to  our 
gate,  and  wxre  soon  in  the  salon,  headed 
by  two  of  the  most  vulgar,  frightful-looking 
men  I  ever  beheld. 

Adrian  rushed  forw^ard — ^'  Messrs.  Com- 
missioners," said  she,  ''  please  to  under- 
stand this  is  the  house  of  the  late  Marquis 
-de  Courville,  who,  you  remember,  was 
Jvilied  at  Versailles." 

''  We  have  no  instruction  about  that; 
but  we  know  his  wife  is  the  German  con- 
fidante of  Maria  Antoinette,  and  we  must 
search  every  part  of  her  house." 

''  Nothing," 
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^'  Nothing/'  replied  Adrian^  ''  can  be 
more  reasonable ;  it  is  far  from  my  wish 
to  oppose  the  national  decree." 

''  You  are  a  very  pretty  girl^  and  1  hope 
not  an  Aristocrat." 

''  You  may  swear  to  that ;  but  I  have 
a  terrible  presentiment  that  I  shall  not  long 
be  pretty." 

''  How  so?" 

''  A  certain  unpleasant  sensation  about 
the  head^  and  a  throbbing  pulse^  convinces 
me  that  I  have  taken  the  small-pox  from 
a  young  friend  in  the  next  room — but  I 
will  shew  you." 

The  Commissioners  wcre^  in  a  moment, 
out  of  the  house  The  small  pox,  dlahlc  ! 
the  small  pox,  pestc! — "  Comrades,"  said 
they,  ''  we  are  satisfied — there  are  neither 
suspicious  persons,  nor  concealed  arms,  in 
the  house." 

Adrian  kept  her  hands  to  her  forehead 
with  well-acted  paiii — ''  The  terror  of 
this  disease,  among  the  lower  order,  is  in- 
conceivable," said   she ;    '^  there  are   yet 

many 
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many  who^  notwithstanding  it  was  so  fatal 
even  in  the  late  Royal  Family,  will  not 
submit  to  inoculation — but,  oh,  they  are 
returning,  in  despite  of  the  small-pox/* 

A  w^orse-looking  wretch  than  either  of 
the  former,  whose  scarified  face  defied 
disease,  entered. 

'^  Citoyenne,"  said  he,  addressing  Adrian, 
^'  I  am  directed  to  search  this  house — to  put 
the  national  seal  on  the  unoccupied  apart- 
ments— :x':iA  to  visit  that  of  the  Citoyenne 
who  has  the  small-pox/' 

Except  we  owed  it  to  the  really  pretty 
face  of  x\drian,  I  never  could  account  for  the 
civility  of  these  men,  so  contrary  to  what 
we  expected;  but  the  courtesy  shewn  to 
our  presence  was  not  extended  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  house.  The  cellars  were  par- 
ticular objects  of  suspicion,  and  they  fully 
occupied  the  guards,  while  v/e  accompanied 
the  deputy  leader  into  Adelaide's  chamber. 

The  dear  invalid  was  forewarned  ;.  she 
was  not,  therefore,  much  alarmed,  though 
the   man   insisted  on  having  her  bed  lifted 

from 
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from  the  mattress,  to  be  sure  there  were  no 
concealments. 

The  trunks,  v/hich  had  never,  since  the 
first  proposed  emigration,  been  unpacked, 
had  still  my  address,  and,  on  seeing  my 
passport,  they  did  not  touch  them;  but,  after 
allowing  Adrian  to  select  a  small  portion 
of  linen,  a  seal  was  put  on  all  the  other 
re2:)ositories,  as  well  as  the  unoccupied 
parts  of  the  house ;  but  although  there  was 
no  end  to  their  interrogatories,  then,  when 
Adrian  officiously  pointed  to  the  cabinets, 
where,  she  told  them,  the  jewels  used  to  be 
kept,  the  Commissioners  looked  at  each 
other,  but  had  no  curiosity  about  them. 

It  was  near  day-light  before  they  left  us, 
and,  without  undressing,  I  laid  on  my  bed, 
impatient  for  the  hour  when  we  might 
repeat  our  visit  to  the  prison,  with  hope 
of  more  success.  But,  alas!  neither  tears, 
prayers,  nor  gold,  now  availed.  \\'e  were 
turned  from  the  gate,  with  rudeness  and 
menace;  noanswercould  be  obtained  to  our 
mournful  enquiries^  whether  the  ?vlar(]uise 
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Yet  existed^  though  we  addres^.ed  tliem  with 
the  most  abject  humility.  No  starving 
begfoar  ever  sued  for  ahus  with  more  hcart- 
felt  and  earnest  submission^  than  v/e  im- 
plored a  single  monosyllable  ;  but  it  vras 
all  in  vain,  and  we  left  the  stone-hearted 
jailer^  in  the  deepest  dejection. 

Canton  had^  this  morning,  also  ventured 
out;  and;,  on  m.y  return  to  ti\c  hotels 
whispered — for  such  was  our  trepidation, 
we  dared  not  speak  aloudj  or  trust  the  sound 
of  our  own  voices.  But^  oh!  what  sad  in- 
telligence did  the  poor  terrified  Canton 
impart! — it  was  the  climax  of  every  enor- 
mity that  could  cry  for  vengeance.  Am.ong 
a  thousand  indignities,  the  King,  the 
husband,  the  father,  the  brother,  was  bru- 
tally separated  from  his  distracted  family 
— no  intercourse  permitted — nor  even  as 
much  notice  oi  this  refinement  of  barbarity 
as  allow^ed  a  parting  embrace. 

What  shadow  of  hope  now  remained  ? 
The  cruelty  and  insult  inflicted  on  the 
unhappy  Monarch  could  never  be  pardoned; 
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it  was  an  unheard-of  outrage  on  humanity; 
such  an  unpardonable  offence  against  God, 
and  disgrace  to  man^  that  the  perpetrators 
must  be  sensible  nothing  could  save  them, 
but  the  immolation  of  the  objects  whose 
names  were  their  condemnation,  and  whose 
fate  was  imprinted  in  the  glaring  counte- 
nances of  every  one  of  the  faction. 

I  retired  to  an  apartment  the  most  distant 
from  my  children  ;  I  dared  not  meet  them, 
though  my  avoiding  to  do  so  was  a  certain 
proof  that  I  returned  unsuccessful.  I  had 
abandoned  myself  to  unutterable  grief,  my 
imagination  confused,  my  strength  ex- 
hausted, and  frightened  at  the  impotcncy 
of  my  own  mind,  v/hen  the  surgeon,  who 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  again,  appeared  ; 
his  looks  so  embarrassed,  and  his  manner  so 
constrained,  that  I  had  began  to  chide  him 
for  risking  his  own  safety,  before  he  de- 
livered into  my  hands  a  note  from  Ninon, 
begging  to  see  Charlotte  immediately,  on 
business  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

The 
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The  cliaracters  had  been  evidently  traced 
by  unsteady  fingers,  the  lines  were  crooked, 
and  the  paper  soiled — all  so  unlike  the  neat, 
delicate  Ninon,  that,  had  not  Charlotte 
insisted  it  was  her  writing,  I  should  have 
doubted  the  fact. 

The  streets,  through  which  I  had  myself 
passed  in  the  morning,  were  less  tumultuous 
than  even  the  day   before :   the  few  faces 
my  sorrowful  and  abstracted  heart  had  per- 
mitted me  to  observe  were,  indeed,  serious 
and  busy ;  but  they  had  not  interrupted  me, 
and  my  daughter  could  not  be    in  more 
peril  than  myself.     Why,  theret'ore,  I  felt 
such  reluctance  at  the  idea  of  this  visit  to 
Ninon,  I  could  not  explain  ;  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  I  did  feel  it,  and  to 
a    degree   it   was   impossible    to    conceal. 
Perhaps  Adrian's  strange  report  had  some 
effect ;    but  the  note,    the  manner  of  its 
being  sent,   and  the  messenger,   together 
with  my  dejected  state  of  mind,  gave  me  a 
sensation  of  dread,  which  altogether  I  could 
not  overcome,  and  I  absolutely  refused  to 
Q  2  venture 
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venture    my  daughter  into  the   streets  of 
Paris  without  me. 

There  are  few  mothers,  I  believe,  who 
cannot  recollect  instances,  when,  though 
conscious  of  her  own  debility,  she  has 
fancied  her  presence  an  armed  host  for  her 
children — this  was  exactly  my  feeling  at 
this  moment  ;  I  who  could  not  have  sup- 
ported myself  without  the  assistance  of 
Adrian,  while  passing  streets  yet  bearing  the 
vestiges  of  violence,  fancied  I  coula  protect 
my  daughter. 

''  But,  dear  mamma,"  said  she,  embracing 
me,  "  we  cannot  both  leave  our  Adelaide, 
and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  poor 
Ninon  ;  she  may  be  in  distress." 

'^  She  is  not,  assuredly,  on  a  bed  of 
roses,"  joined  the  surgeon. 

"  My  poor  Ninon,  my  generous,  disin- 
terestedj  affectionate  friend !  Oh,  my  dear 
mamma  !  let  me  go  to  her ;  she  has,  indeed, 
a  father  and  a  mother — but  has  she  a  com- 
panion, a  rational  friend  in  either  ?" 

I  wept;    tears   were    becoming    great 
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strangers  to  me — bat  these  were  rather 
tears  of  fretful  embarrassment^  than  an 
overeharged  heart,  and  flowed  in  torrents 
without  relieving.  My  very  soul  recoiled 
from  this  visit. 

"  The  affair  of  consequence/'  continued 
Charlotte^  looking  over  the  note,  "  may 
relate  to  ourselves — to  us,  v^^hoae  business 
on  earth  is  reduced  to  the  single  concern 
of  avoiding  the  most  terrible  manner  of 
quitting  it.  Dear,  gentle  Ninon,  how  well 
I  know,  if  she  has  the  remotest  hope  of 
assisting  lis,  her  alacrity,  her  zeal " 

''  Who,''  cried  Adelaide,  "  can  doubt 
either  ?  But  suppose  this  does  not  happen  ; 
should  it  be  herself  who  is  distressed  — 
should  it  be  Ninon  who  asks  of  her  friends^ 
all  they  have  to  bestow,  sympathy,  shall  we 
be  deterred  from  granting  it  by  any  selfish 
fears  }  Dear  mamma,  you,  of  all  people 
living,  can  least  mean  this ;  whether  it 
would  be  to  give  or  receive  consolation, 
it  is  Ninon — " 

"  Our  companion,  our  familiar  friend, 
0.  3  with 
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iciih  whom  we  Jiave  taken  'sweet  counsel, '---^ 
you  cannot  refuvse  her/' 

''  Go  then,  my  child/'  said  I,  overcome 
with  the  generous  sentiments  of  both  the 
dear  girls,  "  and  at  your  return  let  me 
praise  Heaven  that  my  fears  are  visionary/' 

*'  To  hear  from  Ninon,  in  this  utter 
dearth  of  comfort/*  said  Adelaide,  ''  is  in 
itself  a  grateful  consolation/' 

Charlotte  thanked  me,  in  her  animated 
way,  for  a  consent  extorted,  not  given, 
and  Adrian  offered  to  accomnanv  her. 

The  surgeon  advanced.  I  know  not 
what  of  suspicion  seized  me.  I  again 
examined  every  trait  of  a  countenance 
that,  except  the  particular  cast  I  before 
mentioned,  had  nothing  in  it  beyond 
''  quiet  contented  ignorance." — I  had,  on 
some  few  occasions,  indeed,  doubted  whe- 
ther the  invariable  composure  of  his  features 
might  not  cover  a  designing  heart;  but,  if 
it  were  so,  he  was  too  guarded  for  detection ; 
^ndi,  with  Adrian,  I  could  not  object  to  his 
escort, 

Charlotte 
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Charlotte  was  one  of  those  light,  elastic, 
compact  forms,  on  which  any  habit  looks 
elegant  and  complete  :  she  was  now  plainly 
attired,  and  the  long  cloak  covered  her 
figure ;  yet  never  did  she  appear  to  so 
much  advantage — never  looked  half  so 
lovely,  in  my  eyes — so  sylph-like — so  in- 
nocent. 

''  In  these  terrible  times,"  said  she, 
smiling  through  her  tears  at  the  surgeon, 
*'  one  ought  not  to  separate  from  those 
with  whom  we  wish  to  live  and  die;  an 
hour — a  moment  has  been  found  full  of 
events  that  have,  for  ever,  parted  the  dearest 
connexions." 

^'  Oh,  my  Charlotte!"  I  cried,  pressing 
her  to  my  heart,  ''  do  not,  do  not  leave 
your  mother." 

"  Is  not  Ninon  one  of  those  for  whom 
my  dear  mother  v/ould  make  some  sacrifice 
of  feeling.^"  said  she,  hanging  round  my 
neck,  and  saluting  my  lips,  cheeks,  and 
forehead,  before  she  offered  her  hand  to  the 
He  changed  colour — I  observed 
q4  it; 
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it ;  what  terror  did  it  not  inspire?  I  would 
have  spoken — utterance  w^as  denied  me. 

Charlotte  affecting  gaiety^  though  drown- 
ed in  tears^  skipped  down  the  steps  in  her 
usual  lively  way. 

Forgetting  our  invariable  precaution,  I 
flew  instinctively  to  a  window  that  com- 
manded the  street;  my  eyes,  my  heart, 
followed  the  graceful  movements  of  my 
daughter  till  she  was  out  of  sight,  when  I 
returned  to  Adelaide,  so  ill,  so  woe-begone, 
and,  as  I  seemed,  so  deserted,  that,  while 
she  meekly  descanted  on  the  possible 
good  consequence  of  this  visit,  I  sat  by  her 
in  silence  and  despair. 

Adrian's  speedy  return  astonished  us. 
Madame  Chevereux,  as  before,  opened  the 
gate  herself;  she  forced  ten  Louis  d'ors  orr 
Adrian — and,  pulling  Charlotte  in  with  one 
hand,  shut  the  gate  with  the  other  against 
both  her  companions. 

I  was  thunderstruck  ;  but  Adelaide  re- 
minded me  that  there  was  no  accounting 
for  the  caprice  of  that  woman — '^  Besides,'' 

added 
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added  the  sweet  comforter,  ''  may  not  the 

business  be  secret,  as  well  as  of  '  conse- 
quence?'— They  are  themselves  in  a  critical, 
if  not  dangerous  situation,  and  caution 
may  be  as  necessary  to  them  as  to  us ;  and, 
above  all,  do  we  not  know  Ninon  ?'* 

The  afternoon  passed  w^ith  more  impa- 
tience, on  my  part,  than  I  could  justify  to 
my  own  reason  ;  my  uneasiness  encreased, 
as  the  day  closed,  to  such  excess,  that 
Adrian,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  per- 
suaded Canton  to  accompany  her  to  escort 
Charlotte  home. 

An  hour  elapsed  before  they  returned^ 
and  the  first  glance  of  these  faithful  do- 
mestics con^inced  me  that  there  was  no 
passing  the  streets  for  my  poor  girl. 

The  work  of  murder  was  recommenced  : 
the  churches  were  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  priests  ;  the  good  Bishop  of  Aries  w^as 
slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar — and  many 
laymen,  whGie  looks  expressed  abhorrence 
of  the  art,  and  sympathy  for  the  victims, 
included  in  their  fate.  Danton  announced. 
Q  5  thQ 
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the  important  service  to  the  Assembly,  and 
not  for  all  Paris  would  Canton  again  ven- 
ture into  the  street. 

''  Merciful  Heaven  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  all 
the  bitterness  of  despair  and  self-reproach, 
*'  why  did  I  part  with  my  child  ?  v/hy  did 
I  let  her  leave  me  V 

Adelaide,  though  in  agonies  herself,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  me  out  of  my  fears; 
but  I  vras  now  deaf  to  the  voire  of  the 
charmer,  and  it  v;as  impossible  to  obtain 
the  smallest  intelligence — for,  though  a 
dead  silence  seemed  to  reign  even  among 
the  Parisians,  we  perceived^  through  the 
crevices  of  the  shutters,  the  throngs  of  all 
descriptions  that  rendered  the  streets  im- 
passable. This  silence,  m.ore  awful  than 
even  the  loud  bursts  of  vive  la  nation,  that 
sometimes  reached  us  from  a  distance,  was 
succeeded  by  a  tumult,  so  wild,  so  barbarous 
and  uncontrouled,  as  left  nothing  between 
me  and  absolute  distraction,  but  the  hope 
that  my  daughter  remained  v/ith  the  Che- 
vereux* 

The 
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The  cannons  were  fired — the  tocsin 
sounded — shrieks^  not  merely  yells  of  fac- 
tion^  but  anguish  and  despair^  reached  us; 
and  Adelaide,  from  whom  we  could  no 
longer  conceal  the  dreadful  commotion^ 
ran  from  her  apartment  to  join  us  at  the 
closed  windows. 

The  street  was  again,  in  a  few  minutes, 
clear  ;  but  the  roaring  of  the  tempest  could 
be  distinctly  heard  still — now  full,  as  if  the 
whole  band  of  infernals  were  unchained  to 
destroy  the  world — then  again  subsiding 
into  a  more  terrific  calm. 

I  now  implored  Canton  to  accompany 
me  to  the  house  of  M.  Chevereux — this  he 
obstinately  refused  ;  but  at  length,  moved 
by  my  tears,  undertook  to  venture  cut^ 
once  more,  by  himself,  and, .  if  possible^, 
bring  me  some  satisfactory  information^ 
With  a  tri-coloured  knot  in  his  hat,  and  the 
old  coat  purchased  by  poor  Muller  for  a 
similar  purpose.  We  saw  him  depart ;  but 
it  was  in  vain  we  kept  our  eyes  fixed  on 
the  portal — in  vain,  while  counting  hours 
Qs.G  ani 
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and  minutes^  we  fancied  his  figure  in  every 
shadow;  the  night  passed,  and  he  did  not 
return. 

The  anguish  of  my  troubled  soul  now 
resisted  hope.  In  the  saddest  apprehension 
for  Charlotte,  and  giving  Canton  up  for 
lost,  I  returned  to  our  chamber,  followed 
by  the  poor  remains  of  our  family,  trem- 
bling at  the  few  sounds  of  our  own  w^his- 
pering  ejaculations,  and  painfnlly  sensible 
to  the  horror,  though  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  of  the  commotion. 

Misfortune  is  a  great  leveller  of  dis- 
tinction.  One  apartment  now  held  us  all. 
Adrian  and  the  grisettes,  who  laid  them- 
selves on  the  carpet,  the  former  weary  with 
Y/atching,  the  latter  with  labour,  soon  forgot 
their  fears,  and  sunk  in  envied  repose  ;  but 
for  Adelaide  and  myself,  w^e  were  feeling 
that — 

*'  The  grief  that  doth  not  speak 

•'  Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  arid  bids  it  break.*' 

The 
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The  day  was  far  advanced  iDefore  I  could 
prevail  on  myself  to  awaken  the  harmless 
sleepers^  though  the  tumult  in  the  streetswas 
now  incessant.  In  the  most  cruel  and  restless 
anxiety^  with  trembling  steps^  I  returned 
to  the  crevice  of  the  closed  shutter  :  the 
street  was  again  thronged^  and  the  crowd 
round  our  gate  particularly. 

Ashout^  gracious  Heavens,  what  a  shout !' 
rung  the  air;  it  drew  near,  and  seemed  in. 
the  direction  of  our  hotel.  I  ran  to  a 
window^  and,  entirely  off  all  guard,  put 
back  the  shutter.  Great  God  !  the  most  fear- 
ful and  humiliating  spectacle  of  degraded 
nature  was  before  me — human  creatures 
deforming  thy  divine  image,  by  the  per- 
petration of  crimes  too  horrible  for  devils 
themselves. 

I  was  soon  seen — seen,  transfixed.  A 
shriek  of  exultation  drew  me,  by  an  invo- 
luntary impulse,  still  nearer :  two  long 
poles  were  elevated  from  a  cart ;  I  saw — 
my  blood  even  now  retreats  from  my  heart 
at  the  recollection — yes^  I  saw^  and  instantly 

knew 
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knew  them — the  heads  of  the  beloved 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  mild,  patient,  and 
lovely,  even  in  death,  and  her  brother,  the 
innocent,  the  unfortunate  Joseph  Bergen. 
A  scream  of  triumph  rung  on  my  ear  ;  but 
I  fell  as  with  a  shot,  and  heard  no  more. 

The  time  I  continued  insensible  could 
not  have  been  short;  for  it  was  not  till 
after  Canton's  return  that  I  was  discovered 
in  strong  convulsions. 

Adelaide,  dear,  dear  orphan,  was  in  the 
arms  of  Adrian,  but  so  lost  in  grief,  anguish, 
and  despair,  that  she  thought  not  even  of 
me. 

The  fright  of  poor  Canton  had  put  him 
©ff  all  guard:  he  had  failed  to  get  any 
answer  to  his  repeated,  and,  at  last,  loud 
raps  at  the  gate  of  the  Chevereux — "  But,'* 
said  he,  to  himself,  ''  as  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ventured  out  since  my  lady 
has  been  in  La  Force,  and,  God  willing, 
will  be  the  last,  I  will  just  fix  my  aged 
eyes^  on  the  vvalls  that  enclose  her,  while  I 
pray  to  God  for  her  deliverance." — He  did 

approach 
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approach  La  Force  ;  but  when  spectacles^ 
too  terrible  for  description^  took  from  him 
even  the  power  to  pray,  and  he  would  have 
returned,  the  crowd  had  so  encreased,  and 
he  felt  himself  so  powerless,  it  was  im- 
possible :  And  such  were  the  dreadful, 
incoherent,  and  almost  inarticulate  accounts 
the  poor  old  man  proceeded  to  give  of 
what  he  had  seen,  while  tears  ran  down  his 
furrowed,  pallid  cheeks,  that  his  youngs 
mistress  was  reduced  to  the  despair  of 
praying  she  might  know  that  her  m.other 
was  among  the  victims  who  first  suifered  ,v 
and  when  Canton,  hesitatingly,  owned  that 
the  head  of  the  lovely  Princess  Lamballe  had 
been  canied  on  a  spear  to  the  Temple  and> 
the  Palais  Pioyal,  she  rung  her  hands — "  Oh, 
my  friend!''  said  she,  ''  I  dare  not  ask 
respecting  my  mother ;  but  say,  only  say^ 
has  her  sufferings-  ceased  ?  is  her  blessed, 
persecuted  spirit  at  rest  ?" 

Canton  fell  on  his  knees  :  he  crossed  his 

arms  on   his  breast — the   head  v/hich  had 

grown  grey  in  the  s-ervice  of  her  family 

3  bended 
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bended  to  the  ground — he  wept  aloud  x 
and  poor  Adelaide  knew  she  was  one  of  the 
many  orphans  who  would  drop  tears  of 
blood  over  the  dark  deeds  of  the  last 
night. 

The  screams  of  the  grisette,  and  Canton's 
loud  calls  for  help,  roused  her :  she  flew 
with  Adrian  to  me  ;  she  threw  herself  on 
the  ground,  in  agony  not  to  be  expressed; 
and  it  was  onb/  in  tenderness  to  me,  at  the 
entreaty  of  Adrian,  she  would  suffer  her 
arms  to  be  removed  from  her  grasp  round 
my  neck. 

They  at  length  got  me  to  a  bed ;  the 
eoJivulsions  ceased,  but  thev  were  followed 
bv  successive  faintinas  ;  and  I  believe,  to 
this  moment,  that  I  should  have  expired 
that  night,  had  not  my  bursting  heart,  and 
weary  faculties^  been  again  called  to  active 
exertions. 

Again  the  tumult  deafened  us — I  could. 
not  mistake — it  approached— I  heard  the 
crash  of  glass — the  windows  were  breaking 
- — the  doors  burst-^the  national  scab  for  a 

moment 
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moment^  delayed  their  cruel  purpose.  I 
thought  on  the  bequest  of  the  lamented 
Marquise — of  my  Julia — the  sacred  pledge 
of  their  confidence  was  before  m.e  ;  T  threw 
my  arms  round  Adelaide — we  were  locked 
in  each  other's  embrace.  The  little  house- 
hold^ reduced  to  Canton^  Adrian,  and  tvvo 
grisetteSj  flew  to  us — alas^  to  us!  for 
the  protection  we  so  much  needed  our- 
selves. 

It  was  impossible  to  account  for  the 
movements  of  the  soul  in  such  a  tremendous 
moment.  The  door  was  beset ;  I  reco- 
vered more  than  usual  strength^  and  ran  ta 
oppose  its  being  opened — it,  however,  was 
beat  iuj  and  the  salon  in  a  moment 
filled. 

While  pikes,  were  shaking  over  my  head, 
and  the  most  shocking  expletives  ringing 
in  my  ears,  I  was  trying  to  return  to  Ade- 
laide, but  found  myself  forcibly  drawn  back 
to  the  entrance  of  the  salon. 

My  shrieks  were  louder  than  the  uproar 
of  the  multitude. 

^'  You  are  in  the  arms  of  a  friend — let 

me 
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me  save  your  life/'  said  a  voice  close  to 
my  ear. 

But  what  was  life  to  me  now  ? — J  no 
longer  saw  my  Adelaide  ;  the  bleeding  arms 
of  poor  Adrian  were  extended  over  aer^ 
receiving  strokes  from  pikes  and  swords> 
till  she  too  was  sinking. 

"^  Mv  child  !   mv  child  !"  i  exclaimed. 

"  Your  daughter  V*  said  the  same  voice. 

'^  Oh^  my  beloved  !  my  child  V  said  L 
turning  to  supplicate  assistance  from  the 
friend — my  eyes  met  his.  Gracious  Hea- 
vens !  v/hat  second  delusion  of  the  brain !" 
a  glare  of  light  from  a  torch  rested  on  his 
face^  and^  spite  of  surrounding  horrors,  I 
recollected   the  features  of — St.  Herman  1 

and 1  remember  no  more.     The  air,  L 

suppose,  restored  me  to  sense — I  found 
myself  still  supported,  or  indeed  carried^ 
into  a  house. 

^'  Mr,  Somervine — I  must  see  him/'  said 
the  same  voice  which  struck  me  at  the 
hotel — ''  I  must  deliver  this  English  lady  to 
his  protection,  and  this  packet  to  his  con- 
jfidence/' 

L  opened' 
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I  opened  my  eyes  to  belioTdj  what — 
"wliat,  indeed !  a  second  spectre  !  it  was  the 
very  face^  in  advanced  years,  that  had  been 
the  curse  of  my  youth  ;  it  was  every  feature^ 
every  lineament,  and  the  now  remembered 
voice  of  St.  Herm.an — of  my  husband.  I 
again  closed  my  eyes^  as  all  about  me 
thought,  in  death. 

H.  St.  Herman, 
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